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INTRODUCTION 


Just fifty years ago when ‘the Frontier’ and the Russi; 
advance towards it was the chief subject of conversation 
the clubs and officers’ messes in India, there appeared 
small book entitled The Tribes 071 My Frontier. T 1 
‘tribes’ proved not to be Waziris or Momands, but tl 
familiar insects — ‘rats and mice and such small deer’- 
which invaded the author’s domain, and his shrewd ar 
humorous analysis of their strategy and tactics was res 
from one end of India to the other. Mr. Coudenhove 
‘neighbours’ are akin to those ‘frontier tribes,’ but the 
include a wider circle of ‘man, beast and bird’ — con 
panions of his solitude in isolated districts of Nyasalam 

Dr. Fraser, Principal of Achimota, that great exper 
ment in African education on the Gold Coast, wise! 
emphasizes the value of ‘hobbies,’ for there are few pursur 
which minister so unreservedly to human happiness with 
out detriment to the happiness of others, and there is n 
hobby so fascinating, or so peculiarly suited to the ma 
whose duties compel him to live in isolation, as the study c 
animate Nature around him, and the forming of friend 
ships with his ‘neighbours.’ 

We begin with the African man, whom the author wii 
not be accused of flattering. Even the proverbial generosit 1 
which prompts him to pass round the discarded stump o 
the white man’s cigar, or to break a lump of sugar int< 
small fragments that all may share, is attributed to a liveh 
anticipation of future reciprocity— -but his claim t< 
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To the Wa Y'ao Mr. Coudenhove gives credit for being 
the most intelligent of the tribes of Nyasaland, but he does 
not like them. Y~ears before he made their acquaintance 
we shared this feeling, for they were the allies of the slave- 
trading .Arabs and Swahilis who in those days treated this 
beautiful and well-populated country (which was then 
under no European control) as a favourite field for their 
ruthless raids — you could make yourself understood by the 
slaves of Zanzibar if vou spoke in Chinyanja. 

Some attempts, I believe, have of late been made by 
medical men to investigate the nature of the medicinal 
herbs used by Africans, some of which are undeniably effec- 
tive for their purpose, and it is strange that a thorough 
investigation has not, so far as I am aware, yet been made. 
Most of us have had a personal experience of the absolute 
confidence with which the African will dart into the bush 
and return with a root, a bulb, or a few leaves, or produce 
them from a knot in his loin-cloth, as an antidote to the 
•poison of an arrow, the bite of a snake, or the blinding juice 
of the e uphor bia in one’s eyes. 

Our author gives his own experiences and quotes from 
the ^writings of others ‘unfortunately not to be vouched for,’ 
the story that the Angoni — a well-known tribe of Zulu 
origin — keep ‘home-bred’ ticks whose bite confers 
immunity from the tick-borne spirillum fever. It may be 
that the story has no better foundation than that evoked 
by a chance meeting with a friend: 

‘Somebody told me that someone said 
That some other person had somewhere read 
That you in some paper were somehow dead’ 
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but the story is none the less worth investigation. Befte 
authenticated — and the writer gives a striking instance o 
which he was an eye-witness — is the assertion that certaii 
individuals, who may or may not be wachawi (‘wizards’) 
enjoy immunity from attack by crocodiles, .venomou 
snakes and scorpions. 

Scientific men to-day admit, I believe, the possibility o 
telepathy (of which those who have lived in the East or ir 
Africa can testify to many strange instances), but th< 
African goes farther than the power of thought transfer- 
ence, and believes in the transference of ‘soul-power.’ O 
course it is merely ‘fantastic,’ but it would at least be O: 
interest to trace the origin of a belief held almost univer- 
sally throughout a continent which includes a fifth of the 
habitable globe. 

All of which leads us back once more to the working oJ 
the black man’s mind — logically when he denies that he 
caught a cold for it was the cold which caught him, or when 
he denies that he saw nothing but readily agrees that he did 
not see anything— illogical when, as Mr. Coudenhove 
relates, he maintains that a lie is not a lie if it was necessary to 
make conversation, or if the truth would have been less 
welcome. 4 We black people never; say a thing all at once 
even among ourselves’ — for circumlocution is as second 
nature to the African — traits which those whose duty 
it is to take native evidence in court will do well to 
appreciate. 

But if the idiosyncrasies of the African man call occa- 
sionally for caustic comment, the African woman is the 
subject of whole-hearted eulogy. ‘Her thrift, her 
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patience, her endurance, her uncomplaining and quiet 
cheerfulness' — leaving out of account an y lapses in 
morality— are beyond praise, and next to her is the black 
babv, which is ‘simply wonderful.’ Always happy and 
contented, it is hardly ever heard to cry. 

We pass from the African to ‘neighbours’ of the forest 
and plain, of whom of course the lion comes first. His 
deep-throated hunting voice ‘is absolutely unique, just as he 
to whom it belongs is unique.’ Next to the voice of the 
distant lion the sound to me most reminiscent of camp life 
and jungle solitude is the weird scream of the great fish- 
eagle in Africa, and the echoing cry of the peafowl as the 
sun goes down in the Indian jungle. 

Half a lifetime of close association endows our author’s 
obiter dicta with high authority. He tells us that lions have 
no fear of fire, that all wild creatures — perhaps more 
especially birds and their ancestors the lizards — are impelled 
by a keen curiosity in regard to man. They come to watch 
him and his doings and show a desire to make friends with 
him, while some exhibit a craving for his society. Frogs 
we learn ‘sing’ in chorus in different bands alternately in 
different keys, without ever clashing with each other, while 
the quality of the voices of each particular band differs from 
that of every other band. Bandmasters give the signal to 
start, indicate the key, and ‘sing’ a few notes themselves, 
order repeats, and stop performances. This is vouched by 
long and close observation, so Ovid was wrong when he 
wrote that frogs ‘ sub aqua sub aqua maledicere ientant 
nor has the African with his recognized musical talent dis- 
covered that it was shared by the frogs, for they told me in 
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Uganda that God had created them to give the alarm an 
stop thieving by night. 

The high level of intelligence of the raven, and hj 
cousin the crow, is delightfully illustrated by a series c 
‘neighbours’ with whom Mr. Coudenhove became on ver 
friendly terms, but his account of the three mongoose 
which were his daily companions for five to eight years i 
an outstanding contribution to the literature — already b] 
no means scanty — of these wonderful little animals. No 
only are they remarkable for their courage, their love o. 
attacking the most venomous snakes and the terrible taran- 
tula, but still more for their intelligence and capacity for 
affection, both for their human friend and for others of 
their own kind. The story of Rikki-Tikki, who lost his 
mate and searched for her day and night, till, worn to a 
skeleton, he died of grief, is full of pathos. 

Each of the three had a distinct personality and character 
of its own. One showed a detestation amounting almost to 
a mania for all white men while friendly to Africans, the 
second reversed the preference, while the third had no 
colour prejudice. Like the ravens and almost all other 
animals the males showed great courtesy and even deference 
to the ‘weaker sex,’ and indeed we need go no farther than 
our own poultry yard, where the lord of the hen-roost will 
sometimes become quite emaciated by giving all the food 
to his wives. 

To return to our mongooses. We learn for the f rst time 
— or at any rate I did — of their intense love of music and of 
perfumes. How they would stand on their hind legs to 
smell the odour of a flower, how they delighted especially 
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in the scent of civet, and strange to say of tobacco, and even 
of tobacco smoke ! The mutual sense of humour shown by 
the practical jokes which the raven and the mongoose, or 
the crow and the fox-terriers, played upon each other raises 
a different problem. We are wont to consider a sense of 
humour to be a particular brand of intelligence by no means 
always developed in every individual, and certainly in no 
way akin to instinct. Every dog-lover knows that most 
dogs possess it in a high degree and are quick to recognize a 
practical joke. How then shall we define "instinct’? Is it 
perchance, says Mr. Coudenhove, the memory of former 
incarnations— in spite of the fact that its most astonishing 
manifestations are found in the insect world? And what of 
those actions which appear to involve a reasoning power 
and appreciation of Cause and Effect— as of the ants which 
desired to attack the bats in the roof, and ascended a neigh- 
bouring tree, traversed a lateral branch till it overhung the 
hut and then dropped upon it? Or the spider which 
attaches a leaf mid-way in the longest guy-rope which 
supports his web? These are the fascinating problems 
which Nature study presents. 

There is another of a different kind. We all know that 
in the li fe-and-death conflict between man and the tsetse fly, 
man has been worsted over great regions of Africa. The 
resources of Governments have been strained in the 
struggle, and science itself has so far found no effective 
weapon. Less known is the triumphant progress of the 
‘Bambesi’ ant— so vividly described in these pages — 
driving every living creature, including man, before it. Is 
there truth in the hearsay assertion that powdered corrosive 
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sublimate has the effect of making them destroy each othe 
like the Edomites and dwellers in Mount Seir before tf 
hosts of Jehoshaphat? Or must we class this among th 
baseless fictions? 

On the other hand there are statements, for which th 
author vouches from personal observation, so novel thj 
independent corroboration would be welcomed — as fc 
instance that white ants meeting each other stop and bov 
and that twenty-four hours before invading a house the 
reconnoitre the premises and give vent to a sound like th 
pouring of seed on the floor. And there are practical state 
ments which should be tested by further experience — s 
where he tells us that in a region so infested by mosquitoe 
that the natives could get no sleep at night he found 
unnecessary even to use a mosquito net by the simp] 
expedient of letting spiders hang their webs all over th 
room. 

Mr. Coudenhove’s book is a pleasure, for he writes as a 
ardent lover of the beasts and birds who were his coir 
panions through so many years. He recalls to min 
Coleridge’s lines: 

‘He prayeth well who loveth well both man and bir 
and beast .... 

He prayeth best who loveth best all things both gres 
and small 

For the dear God who loveth us He made an 
loveth all.’ 

Lugard. 


February 25th, 1933. 
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PREFACE 


There is no pretence at either method or science in th 
gleanings from the store of my experience. If I venture 
publish them at all, I do so because I imagine that the loi 
continued reiteration of impressions may counterbalan 
even in the least receptive of minds, the absence of scienti 
methods, which sometimes enable trained investigators 
reach interesting results in a fraction of the time requi] 
for the process by less favoured individuals. 

Owing to circumstances, the consequence partly 
choice and partly of the caprice of destiny, my contact w 
natives and with animals, in those parts of tropical Afr 
where I have lived, has been more prolonged in time, m< 
exclusive, and more intense than is usually the case w 
Europeans. There lie my qualification and my excuse 
lifting my voice, even if there has been no premedita 
research, and if, like Mr. Barnstaple in Utopia, 6 1 left 
mind passive. Quite passive.’ 

How thoroughly I became estranged from thij 
European since I first came to Africa in 1896 — just 
time to see Zanzibar bombarded by British men-of-war 
may be gathered from the following records. 

I went back to England for a few months in 1 898, tl 
returned to Africa. Since that time I have recrossed 
Equator only once, for a few hours, in Jubaland. I hi 
never seen an aeroplane, ora dirigibl e balloon, or a motor b 
or a taxicab, or a motor-boat, or a wireless apparatus, o 
cloud-picture, or the president of a republic, or a portraii 
Einstein, or a Bolshevik. Incidentally, I have not slept 
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a bed for twelve years, having acquired the habit of sleeping 
on a deck-chair instead, under conditions which made it 
advisable that I should be 4 up and doing’ and 'all there,’ 
within half a second of waking up. 

I last saw and used a railway train in 1 9 1 o, on the T angan- 
vika line; but I saw and crossed railway lines again — for the 
first time since then — on November 27th, 1924, after a 
lapse of fourteen years, as I was driving to Blantyre from 
Zomba in a motor car — my first car-ride since 1919, and 
the fifth in nineteen years. It was a very peculiar experi- 
ence to see the shining white rails running at right and 
left between the brown embankments. In a flash I 
realized, more than I had ever done before, what iron rails 
stand for. I have not seen the sea since 1910, and since that 
year, only one horse, which was the property of a Lutheran 
missionary in Ukinga. 

I have been in movies twice in my life, last in Tanga 
sixteen years ago. I have not been in a theatre for twenty- 
eight years. The last time I went to a white people’s dance 
was twenty-two years ago, and I have never seen any of 
the modem dances— ‘jazz,’ I think they are called. The 
last wedding to which I went was thirty years ago in 
Europe, and that was in a synagogue; the memory has 
stayed, because the only other Gentile guest besides myself 
was the Mother Superior of the Catholic convent in which 
the bride, an intelligent and docile pupil, had attended all 
courses except those in religion. 

For considerable periods of time my intercourse with 
people of my own race has been nil. For a period of five 
years I did not sit down to a single meal with another 
18 
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human being, and the same number of years passed with 
my exchanging a word with a European woman. W 
two fox-terriers of mine, at that time three years of age, 
for the first time a white lady, they were terrified, 
nothing could induce them to come on to the veran 
where she was sitting. 

The longest time in c ontinue ? which I spent with 
setting eyes on a European was eight months — it had b 
nearly as long again before that— and then the white r 
were travelling and did not even stop near my camp for 
night. 

During all these months and years natives were my : 
companions, and my only friends were those whom 
destroyer of creation affects to call ‘dumb.’ 

I am not a stranger to the joys and comforts of Europ 
society, such as they existed up to thirty years ago, an 
confess, with all due respect for the prophets of progr 
that I have never missed a single one of them — not fc 
single day. 

The Arab poet opines that it is one of the three gi 
joys of life to 4 ride on camels through country unknov 
The greatest of all felicities, I think, is to lie stretched 
in one’s open tent on a ridge, after a fatiguing forenoc 
march, and to look down over miles of uninhabited Nyi 
one’s faithful dogs asleep at one’s side. 

Hans Coudenhove, 

Kiva Malemia 
1925. 
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Old President Kruger is reported to have said that t 
white man who understands a native has not yet been boi 
C. J. Rhodes used to call the natives ‘those poor childrei 
but he was not, like Kruger, born and brought up amo 
them, and to him, on his towering height, they were, 
doubt, only ‘those poor children.’ To one who is in inc< 
sant contact with them without being officially a mast< 
they will, although often reminding him of childre 
appear vastly different in essence. Natives are often chil 
like, but much oftener childish, in the expression of men 
ment and in their entertainments 3 and sometimes th< 
appear to bring into their intercourse with the white m; 
who has gained — or thinks he has gained — their co. 
fidence the trustfulness of children. But these are about < 
the points of resemblance between the two. 

There are, however, a great many points of resemblan* 
between natives and Europeans, irrespective of age; ar 
these are the more striking by contrast with the mar 
points of difference. But it is in the character of the nath 
himself that the greatest contrasts occur. As regards tast 
for instance: one and the same individual will on or 
occasion show remarkable artistic instinct, and on anoth< 
he will exhibit the greatest delight in things which, to 
white man, appear both inartistic and ugly. In many tribe 
men and women are fond of decorating their heads wit 
flowers, and in doing so show a just appreciation of th 
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effects of form and colour. And yet the very men and 
women who display exquisite judgment when they adorn 
themselves with the means which Nature has put at their 
disposal, forfeit all their artistic sense the moment they 
come in touch with European wearing apparel, and walk 
about, perfectly absurd objects, with frayed tropical helmets, 
in torn coats and trousers either three times too large or 
three times too small for their size. I once tore off the 
worn black cloth cover of my diary. When my cook 
appeared before me on the following morning, he was 
wearing it round his neck as an ornament. 

Y^ears ago, when I was living in Taveta, in British East 
Africa, Malikanoi, one of the two paramount chiefs of the 
Wataveta, wore a shock of unusually long, unkempt hair. 
He was supposed to be a magician, and his subjects believed 
that his occult powers, like those of Samson as an athlete, 
lay in his hair. As he dressed, besides, in nondescript old 
discoloured European garments, his appearance could not 
be called either prepossessing or dignified. As the time 
came near when his son — a splendid lad, who, at the age of 
sixteen, had killed a lion single-handed with his spear — 
was to come of age, Malikanoi announced that, in honour 
of the occasion, he would shave off his hair. 

I was invited to the festivities as a guest; and, in conse- 
quence, on the day appointed, I repaired to the Taveta 
forest, where the dances took place. There, sitting on an 
old deck-chair, I found the chief; and my surprise was as 
great as must have been, in Mr. Locke’s novel, that of 
Ephraim’s guests, when Clementina Wing made her 
appearance in a hundred-guinea gown and diamonds. His 
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head and face were clean-shaven, and I noticed for the first 
time the Csesarean outline of his clear-cut profile. He was 
wrapped in the ample folds of a toga, dyed the colour of 
amethyst, and he had wound round his bald head a single 
string of glass beads of the same colour as the toga. He 
presented a perfect picture, and I said to myself that the 
mere imagining of such a combination as the toga and the 
glass beads of one and the same colour indicated profound 
artistic feeling. Y et for years that man had walked about 
looking like a buffoon. 

Another field where the contradictions in a Negro’s 
aesthetic notions are very apparent is that of the dances. 
Some are very beautiful, and others very ugly; yet the per- 
formers themselves do not appear to see any difference. 
The Wakinga of the Livingstone Range, for instance, have 
a dance with solos which might have been, and perhaps — 
who knows? — was performed before the shrine of some 
Greek deity in the days of Pericles. Nothing more beauti- 
ful, from a choreographic point of view, could be imagined. 
And yet these same people have another dance — I regret 
to say it is the more popular of the two — which, so far as 
ugliness goes, baffles description. After a time, I forbade it 
in my camp, where small groups were frequently perform- 
ing it. My wish was respected, but, as a punishment, I 
suppose, for my want of taste, the other, the beautiful 
dance, was never again executed in my presence, although 
I repeatedly asked for it. 

It is the same with their songs. Many natives, as is well 
known, have splendid voices, mostly baritone and teno r, 
rarely bass. Some of their choruses are a pleasure to listen 
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to. But they will, in the midst of their songs, no matter 
whether they are performing singly or with others, often 
change all of a sudden into an ear-rending falsetto, without 
apparently feeling conscious of any difference. They call it 
‘singing with the small voice,’ and protests are received 
with surprise. 

Nowhere, however, is the inconsequential behaviour of 
the native more glaring than where his cleanliness is con- 
cerned. Except in the -waterless plains, and where they are 
in the habit of coating themselves with oil and red ochre — 
the one generally coincides with the other — most natives 
are extremely fond of bathing. This is especially the case 
in hilly countries, traversed by many streams. They do not 
appear to mind the cold in the least, and often bathe in 
mid-w-inter before the sunrise. Certain tribes, like that of 
the Wayao of Nyasaland, might be said to be fanatically 
fond of bathing. They bathe three and four times a day, 
and their bath is as great a necessity to them as food or 
drink. 

A curious consequence of this admirable quality has 
been, on several occasions, the complete failure of attempts 
on my part to cure people of skin diseases or ulcers. Patients 
with diseases which necessitated the keeping on of an 
ointment for several consecutive days would persist in 
bathing at least once a day, heedless of the fact that they 
were getting rid, in the process, of all the stuff which was to 
bring them health or relief; while others could not be 
prevented from taking off, while bathing, bandages which 
had been carefully swathed round their limbs an hour or 
two before. And yet the garments of these very people — 
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some of whom will rather suffer disease than go, for a short 
period, without their daily bath — very often, particularly 
when they have adopted European garb, teem with lice, 
as their huts swarm with bugs and, too often also, with the 
dangerous recurrent-fever ticks. 

Besides being, to all appearance, quite indifferent to 
vermin, they lack the most rudimentary notions of hygiene 
and sanitation, even in countries long inhabited by white 
men, and do not seem to feel the slightest disgust when they 
come into contact with those nameless things which, since 
the days of Philoctetes, fill every European with horror. 
In this respect they are simply exasperating: to treat people 
with ulcers, a duty which now and then falls to the lot of 
every traveller in tropical Africa, is a most thankless task. 
They will drop the soiled cotton wool just detached from 
their sores anywhere near, and put their hands or their 
feet on it with the greatest unconcern. Once I actually 
found a man, a Ngoni, washing his soiled bandage in his 
cooking-pot, with the stream running past not a hundred 
yards away. 

The mention of this incident reminds me of a native 
peculiarity against which every traveller and every settler 
in tropical Africa has been fighting from time immemorial, 
and will probably go on fighting until the end of time. No 
matter how near to the camping-place or to the house the 
stream passes, the servants will never carry the cups, pots, 
and plates to it, in order to wash them in the running water ; 
they will, instead, carry a bucket with water to the kitchen 
or to the cooking-place, and here wash everything in the 
same water. 
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The single inland tribe of my acquaintance that forms 
an exception to this general rule of indifference to the 
cleanliness of their surroundings is the Wasokiri to the 
north of Lake Nvasa. They might have been to school in 
Holland. 

It is often mentioned, as a proof of the native’s tacit 
admission of the white man’s superiority, that he will 
always, when he has the choice, come to the latter for cure 
of disease, in preference to his own doctors. But his 
ineradicable objection to hospitals, where such exist, does 
not support this opinion. It is a curious fact that many 
natives share wnth a considerable number of the poor 
classes among white people the idea that, in hospital, they 
are being experimented upon; while others are convinced 
that a stay in the hospital inevitably means the loss of a 
limb. I have known many cases of natives who, rather 
than agree to being taken into the hospital, would resign 
themselves to the prospect of endless suffering or death; 
and many more where the patients, after being told that 
they would be sent to the hospital, simply vanished. 

On closer examination, this apparent preference of the 
native for European remedies, where their use does not 
imply a visit to the hospital, reduces itself, like most native 
questions, to one of pounds, shillings, and pence. Europeans 
generally charge nothing at all, or only nominally, for their 
assistance, while native doctors are very expensive, com- 
paratively speaking. The fees vary from three to fifteen 
shillings and more; or, where coin is not yet in general use, 
the equivalent in goods. In Nyasaland the fee for curing an 
ulcer is three shillings; for relieving an impaired digestion, 
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six; for more dangerous diseases, fifteen. This fee is never 
paid in advance, and —a detail which might be recom- 
mended for adoption in civilized communities— only when 
the cure has been a total success. When natives are asked 
what would happen if they did not pay up after being cured, 
they declare that the cured patient would immediately fall 
ill again, and, if he persisted in his refusal, die. 

Many writers on African affairs, and the majority of 
settlers, are of opinion that the marked changes that appear 
in the general behaviour of male African Negroes when 
they first start courting are of a pathological nature; and 
for many years I shared this view. But of late I have come 
to ask myself whether these changes are not simply the 
effect of various drugs, to the use of which, at that par- 
ticular period of their existence, natives are much addicted, 
and of which they partake with that absence of moderation 
which characterizes them whenever it is a question of 
gratifying the senses. 

Several of these elixirs are in use in that country; the one 
reputed to have the most effect is made by boiling the inner 
bark of a tree which is conspicuous, where it occurs, by the 
dark colour of its small leaves, in contrast with the lighter 
green of the Myombo forest in general. 

I have had occasion to observe the effects of this drug, 
almost day by day, on a young fellow in my service, a Y ao, 
who had resolved to marry, native fashion, a pretty young 
widow, who was somewhat older than he. Awad would, 
of course, never have told me that he was drugging himself, 
but he was betrayed to me by the man who was providing 
him with the stuff. The effects of the drug on the lad were 
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remarkable indeed. For several days he appeared to be in a 
kind of waking trance, like Mrs. Gamp, walking about 
with a stiff, extended neck, a fixed stare, and uttering a 
kind of sotio voce recitativo. This state was interrupted 
from time to time by i ntermezzos of buoyant gaiety! 
After about a week he completely lost his memory; when 
I sent him to deliver a message he sat down in front of the 
house; and when I followed him there about half an hour 
later he had delivered no message, totally unconscious of 
the fact that the person to whom the message was sent sat 
not five yards away from him. He had forgotten all about 
it. Shortly aftenvard we parted company, by mutual 
consent. 

The native pharmacopoeia, though exercised with super- 
stitious practices, comprises many efficacious remedies for 
all kinds of diseases; and when the time comes for it to be 
investigated thoroughly and extensively, it will probably 
add some invaluable and quite unforeseen data to our own 
store of medical knowledge. Native doctors are notoriously 
reticent. For years, in German East Africa, Europeans 
have tried in vain to find out the remedy of the Wahehe 
tribe against syphilis— a cure which, at least as far as all 
outward symptoms are concerned, is wonderfully effective. 
Doubtless there exist, among native tribes, secret medicines 
about which we know nothing at all. 

Awad, one morning, came to me and told me in a casual 
way that his wife had been bitten in the foot by a snake. 
I asked him if the foot was swollen and he said £ ye$.’ There- 
upon I hastily prepared a strong solution of potassium 
permanganate, which I handed him with a spoonful of 
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crystals, after I had given him minute directions. A couple 
of hours later, to my indignation, I found him playing 
cards with my boys. I told him to rush off to his wife and 
apply the medicine, as otherwise it might be too late; and 
he went away without hurry and without comment. When 
I met him again a few days later I asked him how his wife 
was getting on, and he replied that she was quite all right. 
I asked him if he had applied the potassium permanganate. 
He said: ‘No; I have not; it was not necessary; a man 
whom I know went into the forest and got some herbs; 
these he chewed, and then he let the saliva drop into the 
wound made by the serpent’s teeth, and she soon recovered.’ 

Occasionally, and by chance, one hears hints which give 
much food for speculation. 

One striking instance may be mentioned. Speaking 
about the spirillum fever tick, the authors of The Great 
Plateau of Northern Rhodesia say: ‘An interesting point — 
though, unfortunately, one that cannot be vouched for — is 
that some of the Angoni have, by repeated attacks in 
generation after generation, become immune. To preserve 
this immunity when travelling, and with the idea of 
imparting immunity to their friends, they are said to carry 
these home-bred ticks with them, from place to place.’ 
This statement, to which the writers themselves do not 
appear to give too much credit, apart from sounding 
fantastic, is also, so far as the tame tick’s action is con- 
cerned, rather obscure. But the fact of domesticated ticks 
being taken along like household pets by people going on a 
journey finds an interesting confirmation, unknown, I 
think, to the authors just quoted, in a book which was 
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written in the reign of Queen Anne, the Journal of 
Robert Drury, the Madagascar slave, attributed by some to 
Defoe. He tells exactly the same story about one of the 
Madagascar tribes and their ticks or bugs, which must have 
been the identical spirillum ticks. 

The expression ‘cowardly native’ is a household word 
among Europeans in Africa, and yet instances of courage- 
ous actions of natives, such as, to my knowledge, no white 
man ever performed, are innumerable. The reason for this 
entirely unmerited reputation probably lies in the fact that, 
as a rule, they are not in the least ashamed to admit that 
they are or that they have been afraid, while a white man, 
unless he is a recognized hero, will die rather than make 
such an avowal. Another reason, no doubt, lies in their 
many idiosyncrasies and the superstitious awe with which 
perfectly harmless things inspire them. Almost all the 
natives, for instance, from the Indian Ocean to the lakes, 
fear chameleons much more than they fear snakes. 

It is very common to hear travellers complain about the 
cowardice of native followers, who, when the caravan 
was charged by a rhino, threw down their loads and fled. 

I should like to know what else, in the name of common 
sense, they ought to have done — sat down and awaited 
developments? Native experience of wild animals and their 
ways is far more extensive and thorough than ours, and, as 
a rule, they behave, in an emergency brought about by 
an encounter with wild animals, in a perfectly rational 
manner, based on a knowledge of that particular creature’s 
habits. They will run away from a rhino and jump aside, 
well aware that its impetus will carry it past. But they 
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know better than to run away from elephants. I have seen 
natives, under a charge of these, lie down and remain 
motionless on the ground, knowing that the short-sighted 
giants would mistake them for logs and step over them. I 
have seen Wataveta killing elephants with bows and 
arrows. There were a lot of men, it is true; still, their 
audacity was marvellous; they were like king crows. The 
same people also hunt elephants by hamstringing them and 
then finishing them off with spears. 

Not many years ago, an English officer in Uganda, who 
had been seized by a lion, was rescued by his own native 
servant, who beat the animal off with a whip of hippo hide; 
and a little later, in German East Africa, a German officer 
whom I personally knew was saved in the same way by an 
askari, who, afraid to shoot, drove the lion away with the 
butt-end of his rifle. 

A missionary told me how, in Kondeland, an unarmed 
native saved a little girl who had been seized by a lion. The 
latter was playing with the child as a cat plays with a 
mouse, carrying her in its mouth for a few yards without 
hurting her, then putting her down and moving away to 
some distance, to sit down and watch. The native picked 
up the child and walked slowly backward, step by step, 
stopping dead still whenever the lion made a rush, and so at 
last reached a place of safety. I know of several instances 
when natives have beaten off adult leopards with cudgels, 
and in the great lion-infested plains of East Africa, the 
killing of lions with spears by natives, as was done by 
Malikanoi’s young son, is by no means uncommon. 

When the Masai, bravest and most romantic of natives. 
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walk through the Nyika alone at night, and become aware 
that lions are near, they sit down and pull their mantles 
over their heads. They assert that no lion in the open 
attacks a motionless man whose face he cannot see. The 
lion, they tell me, will press the claws of one of its forefeet 
on the sitting man’s instep; if he moves, he is lost. But if 
he bears the pain without stirring, the lion leaves him. The 
hunting offshoot of the M asai people, the Wandorobo , who 
roam through the Nyika in search of game as the Redskins 
roamed through the American prairie, never sleep in their 
huts — temporary shelters meant to last but a few days — 
but always in the open, between the huts, and without 
fires. They declare that no wild beast has ever carried one 
of them away at night. 

Where crocodiles abound, natives, in accordance with 
the saying that familiarity breeds contempt, grow exas- 
peratingly foolhardy, women as well as men, and frequently 
have to pay the penalty of their imprudence. Relations 
between the natives and the crocodiles, however, are of a 
complicated and even mysterious nature. Some wear 
charms against the monsters, in which they implicitly 
believe; and I must admit that I have never heard of any 
one of them coming to grief. Also, there undoubtedly are 
crocodiles that are not man-eaters, although the common 
assertion that crocodiles that get plenty of fish will not eat 
man falls flat before the many casualties on the great lakes, 
which teem with fish. A curious phenomenon is, that 
there are well-defined stretches in several East African 
rivers where the crocodiles are perfectly harmless, while 
above and below these sanctuaries no one, except the 
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above-mentioned bearer of charms, can enter the water 
with impunity. 

Some fifteen years ago I accompanied Lieutenant 

W , of the battalion of the King’s African Rifles 

stationed in Jubaland, on a trip up the Juba River, in the 
flat-bottomed Government steamer which was then, besides 
native dug-outs, the only means of communication on that 
river. The steamer had to be made fast to the shore every 
night; and one morning we stopped near a village called Ali 
Sungura (‘Ali the rabbit’) after its chief. There was at that 
time living on the Juba a famous wizard, who was looked 
upon as a sort of paramount chief of all the crocodiles in 
Jubaland, the which, so it was said, on certain nights of the 
year, repaired to his hut en masse , to hold a ‘baraza.’ 

On the morning after our arrival in Ali Sungura we 
walked ashore, where we were greeted by the chief, whom 
we asked if the wizard was there. He said that he was not; 
and, pointing to a man standing near him, he added: ‘This 
is his son.’ 

My companion asked the young fellow if he, too, was 
immune against crocodiles. 

Thereupon the chief pointed to a creek, about two 
hundred yards in width, and extending some way inland. 
‘He swims through here every day,’ he said. ‘He works on 
the other side.’ 

We looked, and saw near the opposite shore the eye- 
knobs of many crocodiles protruding from the water. We 
then asked the wizard’s son himself if the chief had spoken 
the truth and, on his replying in the affirmative, we asked 
him further if he would swim through now for a rupee. 
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To this he readilv assented, and we asked Ali Sungura if it 
was really safe. 

Ali Sungura laughed and declared that there was not the 
slightest danger. So we promised the man his rupee, and 
he, after fastening tight around his body the white cloth he 
was wearing, immediately walked into the water, while 

Lieutenant W cocked his rifle and stood ready to 

shoot. 

The wizard’s son soon got out of his depth and took to 
swimming. He swam toward the opposite side, deliber- 
ately, without displaying any hurry and right across the 
school of crocs, some, but not all, of which dived on his 
approach. He scrambled ashore, and, after a short rest, 
came back the same way. He took his rupee with obvious 
pleasure. 

The chief, Ali Sungura himself, had the reputation of 
being a ‘mchawi,’ or wizard, specializing as a werewolf ^ 
According to rumour, he was in the habit of walking about 
at night in the shape of a hyena, and of doing, in this dis- 
guise, as the hyena does. The old superstition, that certain 
people have the power to assume the shape of some animal, 
is as widespread in tropical Africa as it is in other parts of 
the world; and the natives of a village can be very positive 
and quite convinced when they assure you that such and 
such a lion, or such and such a leopard, is not really an 
animal, but a mchawi, who is in the habit of taking its shape. 

Not long ago, in Nyasaland, I asked an old Yao, who 
had just returned from Fort Johnston, If the lions had 
made themselves very unpleasant there of late. He replied 
that only one had committed depredations, and even killed 
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people, but that he was known to be a mchawi. He added : 
‘They have caught the man; they will take him to the 
Resident . 5 

‘And what will happen to him ? 5 I asked. 

‘Oh, nothing , 5 he replied with a sigh, ‘they will do 
nothing to him; the English always want to see every- 
thing , 5 putting the emphasis on the word ‘see . 5 

I said to myself that it was rather fortunate for that 
were-lion that the English always want to ‘see everything . 5 

That there exists, principally in the region of the Great 
Lakes, a category or class or sect of people who habitually 
indulge in satisfying a perverse inclination to feed on the 
flesh of human corpses is an indisputable fact, to which 
several administrators and explorers have borne testimony. 
I need mention here, chosen from many others, only Sir 
Harry Johnston, Mr. J. F. Cunningham, and Mr. 
Dutkewich, in his contribution to Mr. Peter Macqueen's 
book. In Wildest Africa . The best known are the Bachichi, 
an organized secret society on the Sese Islands in Lake 
Victoria, who have for many years occupied the authori- 
ties. But they are by no means isolated. I am inclined to 
think that in other parts of tropical Africa, where these 
ghouls occur, they, too, form a fraternity among them- 
selves. This is undoubtedly the case in Buanji, at the 
northern end of the Livingstone Range, where they are 
known as Niambuddas. These, however, according to 
native report, differ from their colleagues in other countries 
by the sinister detail that they kill, and then season in a 
pool of water, those whom they have selected as their 
victims and decoyed with all the artifices of a thug. In 
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Buanii, no man dares at night to go however short a 
distance from the camp or village by himself, while across 
the boundary, in Ukinga, the same man will walk about 
alone at night, with as little fear as if it were day. 

The Bachichi and other corpse-eaters dig out the bodies 
of people who have died a natural death, and then eat them. 
Thev may, otherwise, be perfectly harmless members of 
the community. In Nyasaland a corpse-eater is called a 
mchawi, although that is really the Swahili name for 
wizard. Here, unless otherwise explained, the first inter- 
pretation is always that of corpse-eater. As in the case of 
the were-carnivores, so in this latter case — but here, I am 
afraid, with more justification — public opinion always 
pretends to be accurately posted concerning the identity of 
the mchawi. Although feared and treated with a measure 
of respect, they are not always demonstratively shunned. 
I know of one case in which a whole village transported its 
penates half a mile away from the hut of a mchawi, after it 
"had _ burned to the ground all its own dwellings. The 
occurrence that gave rise to this wholesale desertion was, 
so I was told by the people themselves, that some time after 
the death and burial of one of the mchawi’s two wives, the 
second one ran away, giving as a reason that, the night 
before, her husband had brought back into the hut the 
lifeless body of the deceased. Perhaps a friendly neighbour, 
who did not weigh overmuch, had helped in a stratagem to 
get rid of the runaway. But the man’s little boy also ran 
away; hesaid that his father kept him walking about all night, 
and that he could not stand the fatigue. He never went 
back to his old home to stay. I knew the whole family, and 
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met them often. The mchawi married a third wife, who, 
as long as I knew her, appeared to be perfectly content and 
happy; but then, people say that she shares her husband’s 
tastes. Be all this as it may, Ndalawisi — such is the man’s 
name — had undoubtedly le physique de Vemploi : bloodshot 
eyes, lantern jaws, and a large mouth with protruding 
yellow fangs and visible gums. 

All the men who have been pointed out to me as corpse- 
eaters have the same type of visage, and it is quite possible 
that many an innocent man owes his evil reputation only 
to the fortuitous shape of his face. 

Weird and frightful legends have been woven by folk- 
lore around these creatures. One thing, however, is 
certain: natives, when brought in contact with corpses and 
putrefaction, do not feel the same horror that we do. A 
bright, intelligent young fellow once asked me, in a matter- 
of-fact way, if I had never tasted a corpse. To my indig- 
nant protest, ‘The smell alone is sufficient to drive a man 
away,’ he replied, ‘No, the smell is very pleasant. 5 And on 
another occasion I was asked quite seriously if, among the 
many tinned stuffs brought into the country by Europeans, 
there is not also tinned human meat. 

This total indifference to the smell of putrefaction and 
the contact with it had fostered awful customs among the 
Sakalawas on the south-west coast of Madagascar before 
the French Government stopped — or tried to stop— them 
by legislation. Corpses were kept exposed for weeks above- 
ground before burial, the length of the period of exposure 
depending upon the rank of the individual. Even when 
you were camped a mile away from the village, the odour, 
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when the wind blew your way, made a continued stay 
impossible. Dead chiefs were carried in state from village 
to village for months, and in each village were kept exposed 
for weeks on a wooden platform; Bacchanalian revelries 
went on as long as the visit lasted, and it was a common 
thing for the young men, at the height of the festivities, to 
go and stand under the platform and rub all over their 
bodies the liquid matter which oozed from the corpse and 
trickled through the planks. 

Not only the dead but death itself seems not to inspire 
the Sakalawas with any terror. Their burial rites are of the 
merriest, and anybody unacquainted with the customs of 
that nation would be convinced, on first witnessing the 
approach of a funeral cortege, with its gay music, its 
bullock-cart decorated with bunting, shining pieces of 
metal, and small mirrors, that it was a nuptial party. Again, 
suicide by one of the many deadly poisons that abound in 
every thicket of that island, where, as in Ireland, venom- 
ous snakes do not exist, is resorted to quite as a matter of 
course, on the least provocation, even by children when 
they have been scolded by their parents. 

Nearly all natives, including most of the Mohammedan 
tribes, are, with the exception of the Somali and the warrior 
castes of the Nilotic tribes, passionately addicted to drink. 
There is much truth in what has been written: that the 
whole population of tropical and subtropical Africa is 
drunk after sunset. Many kinds of fermented liquor exist, 
some of which are very palatable, as, for instance, the 
honey beer of the Wataveta, or a kind of champagne that 
the Wabena produce out of the sap of a bamboo, which, 
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curiously enough, refuses to yield its precious liquid when 
it is transplanted from its own country. At the time of 
year when this sap is collected, both men and women 
drink it to excess, until they fall down senseless near their 
fires. I have been shown in Ubena many little children 
who had been badly burned because their mothers had 
collapsed too close to the fire, and many grown-up 
persons who, being unable from drunkenness to crawl 
back in their huts, had been shockingly mutilated by 
hyenas. 

‘Pombe’ — beer made either from bananas or from maize 
and millet — is the curse of the African native. Entirely 
unable as he is by constitution to resist temptation, he 
drinks as long as the state of his finances and the existing 
provisions permit. It has always seemed to me as if the 
effects of intoxication on a native were different from what 
they are on a European. They may be similar when he 
gets hold of whisky; but they undoubtedly differ in cases of 
drunkenness produced by pombe. In a native who has got 
drunk on pombe, the effect is none the less violent because 
it is less apparent in the beginning. Its climax is reached 
some twenty-four to thirty-six hours after the libation has 
ceased, and manifests itself in a nervous irritability which 
often leads to disastrous consequences. Some individuals in 
this state, although sober to all appearances, become a grave 
danger to their neighbours. It was in this condition, as I 
have been informed on good authority, that the police 
askaris in a certain East African colony committed all those 
wanton acts of cruelty which created such a sensation in 
Europe a few years before the war. One need not go very 
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far, perhaps, to recover the recipe for the famous drink of 
the Order of Assassins. 

It is probable that the shortness of memory with which 
most natives are afflicted to quite a remarkable degree, as 
regards things which do not touch them directly, is due in 
part to this racial vice and in part to the abuse of the elixirs 
mentioned above. This deficiency of memory is a palpable 
evil, not, I think, sufficiently recognized as such by those 
who employ natives, and is the source of many mistakes and 
accidents that are attributed to culpable neglect or evil 
intent. The very tone of voice in which a native says, 
‘Nimesahau’ (I have forgotten), implies that, for him at 
least, to forget is a conclusive excuse, which precludes all 
possibility of guilt and desert of reproach. Very frequently 
they do not remember what they have said a few minutes 
before; they will give you half a dozen different names in 
succession for the same mountain or river, and look quite 
surprised when, glancing at your note-book, you tell them 
that they have given you an entirely different name a little 
earlier in the day. This weak memory, added to the diffi- 
culty which, like Darwin’s aborigines of the Terra del 
Fuego, even comparatively civilized Negroes have in 
‘understanding the simplest alternative,’ is the chief 
obstacle that travellers encounter to getting correct infor- 
mation. And yet — another anomaly — African Negroes 
are the greatest linguists on earth. 

It has happened to me, not once only, but repeatedly, 
that I have come among a tribe accompanied by men who 
had never heard its idiom; and, before a month was over, 
they were, without a single exception, able to converse 
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fluently with the inhabitants, and that even when that 
particular language differed from their own as much as does 
English from Italian. 

But not that only; although I speak very indifferent 
Swahili— a language which it is very easy to learn to speak 
badly, and almost impossible for a European to learn to 
speak faultlessly — new servants who entered my employ 
learned to speak it in a few weeks simply by my talking to 
them. That they learned it from me was quite evident 
from the fact that they acquired all my mistakes! This 
facility in learning new languages is, perhaps, connected 
with the extraordinary mimetic power of natives, which 
Darwin also mentions with regard to Kaffirs as well as 
F uegians and Australians. 

Besides their facility in learning new languages, Negroes 
also have a remarkable gift for communicating with each 
other by signs. I have often been astounded to notice how 
all the inhabitants of a village, including the children, were 
able to converse fluently with a deaf mute. A few signs 
with the lips and the fingers were sufficient to convey the 
meaning of a long sentence, and the mute did not seem to 
be in the least inconvenienced by his inability to enunciate 
words. 

It would appear as if, in the different colonies of East 
and Central Africa, very few natives belonging to the 
households of Europeans speak the latter’s language. This 
apparent ignorance, however, is open to doubt. It seems 
curious that ‘boys’ who are not supposed to understand a 
word of English or Portuguese should constantly be caught 
listening to their employers’ conversation; and that vital 
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FOLK AND FOLK WAYS 

It is often said about the Negro that, unlike the Red 
Indian, he is apt rapidly to forget both a kindness and an 
injury. As to the latter, I have my doubts. I have known 
cases when natives nursed their resentment for many years, 
apparently quite oblivious of the injury inflicted; and then, 
when the opportunity and the probability of impunity 
offered themselves, struck with a vengeance. As regards 
the reproach of habitual ingratitude, it must be said that 
natives do not always look on treatment experienced from 
Europeans as the latter themselves do, and often take as 
their due, or as a condescension on their own part, what the 
latter fondly imagine to have been an act of kindness, con- 
descension, or generosity. It has repeatedly occurred in the 
interior, to me as well as to others, that natives, after they 
had been successfully treated for some ill, came and claimed 
their reward. 

Another circumstance that helps to explain the Negro’s 
indifference regarding kindness received is that all native 
races, without exception, look upon the white man as a 
usurper, who has robbed them of their country; although 
the common people— not, of course, the chiefs— admit, as 
far, but only as far, as the British are concerned, that they 
are better protected now than they were before. Still, they 
all feel that a grievance exists, and many of them look upon 
anything for their relief or comfort that Europeans do, 
only as a small part-payment of a debt. 
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But manifestations of gratitude do occasionally occur, 
mostly on the part of children, who are probably instigated 
to them by their mothers. Many years ago, a little Swahili 
boy in the hospital in Zanzibar, to whom an orange was 
brought, handed it back and begged that it should be given 
to the kind lady who had put medicine on his sore eyes. In 
British East Africa I once, without the slightest danger to 
myself, rescued a little boy from drowning. A month 
afterward he appeared in my camp with a dozen eggs, for 
which he refused to be paid. He must have collected them 
one by one, for they were all rotten ! 

Negroes do not feel as we do, or, if they do, they show 
their feelings in a different way. I once had a Kikuyu 
servant, an excellent fellow, named Tairara. We were 
camped for some time in the Mweli hills, in the Sayidie 
province of British East Africa, and the village, a market- 
place, was periodically visited by Waduruma and Wanyika, 
who came from a considerable distance, to get, by barter, 
what articles they required. Tairara had already spoken to 
me about one of his sisters, who, years before, had been 
kidnapped from her native country and taken to the coast. 
And one day, sure enough, just as in a story-book, the two 
met in the principal street of Mweli. The emotion of 
Tairara was genuine and violent and, I must say, most 
affecting. He sat on the ground, holding with one hand the 
hand of his sister, who was standing near him, while, with 
the open palm of his other hand, he kept beating the 
ground; and, all the time, tears were streaming from his 
eyes. The sister showed much less emotion. She looked, 
if anything, rather embarrassed. 
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Well, I left them in this position. What followed, how- 
ever, was the curious part of it. F rom that day onward they 
took no more notice of one another than if they had been 
strangers! I saw them pass each other a week or so later 
without exchanging even a word; and when I asked 
Tairara how that was, his reply was to the effect that they 
had now met, and that the incident was closed. 

No native, I think, would hesitate to endorse the 
opinion of Bernard Shaw’s charming heroine. Miss Lydia 
Carew, when she coldly remarks that ‘grief of two years’ 
duration is only a bad habit.’ To the native, there is a time 
for grief and a time for pleasure, which may alternate with- 
out transition. Also, natives are, I believe, able to produce 
emotion at will ; at least the women are. At the wakes after 
the death of a relative or acquaintance, their wails are 
accompanied by genuine tears; yet both before and after, 
they are absolutely unconcerned, as if nothing had happened. 

Ties of affection are strongest between mother and 
child, setting aside the transitory attachments of paramours. 
They are deep and lasting, and, in some tribes, manifest 
themselves in a touching way. Among the Wabuanji and 
Wakissi, for instance, the son, even when he is grown up, 
when he encounters his mother, steps aside and kneels 
down, and in this attitude waits until she has passed. I 
remember how once, when I was walking in Buanji with a 
great chief, he suddenly left my side and knelt down near 
the path, until his old mother, who was coming our way, 
and who might have stood for a portrait of ‘She’ after her 
second baptism of fire, had passed without taking the 
slightest notice of him or me. 
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What a difference between this beautiful custom and 
that ruling among those dreadful Sakalawasof Madagascar ! 
There every woman, as soon as she has reached the great 
climacteric, is degraded to the state of village idiot, 
becomes the butt of children’s practical jokes, is forbidden 
the entrance of the house, fed on refuse, and never spoken 
to except in rough accents, even by her own children? 
whereas the old men receive every attention. 

I once ventured to remonstrate on that subject with a 
beautiful young mulatto woman, much courted by 
Europeans, whose white-haired old grandmother was even 
then living in that miserable status. ‘In my country,’ I said, 
‘old women are treated with particular respect and con- 
sideration by all people alike, men and women and children. 
The older a woman is, the more respect we consider her 
to be entitled to.’ 

To which the heartless young person replied pertly: 
‘Well, that is the custom in your country — and the custom 
in our country is different, you see.’ 

But that was twenty years ago, and, perhaps since then 
the innumerable missions scattered along the Mozambique 
Channel may have succeeded in changing this disgusting 
state of affairs. 

On the whole, I am inclined to believe that the feelings 
of East and Central African natives are deeper than we 
think. Cases of the most passionate and romantic love 
occur, sometimes with a tragic ending. Some years ago, I 
brought down with me, into the Shire highlands, a Ngoma 
from the north of the lake, whose name was Barbarossa. 
The Wangoma are notorious for their intelligence, their 
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pride, their cunning, and the violence of their character; 
and Barbarossa was no exception. He left behind him a 
wife and two little children— a circumstance that did not 
prevent him from soon forming a new tie in the Shire. 

The object of his attachment was a lady of ample 
charms, a widow, with two little children and some means. 
She had obviously lived much among Europeans, dressed 
Swahili fashion, and was, in her way, quite a swell. I fancy 
it was this that took so strong a hold of Barbarossa 7 s 
imagination; he had been a naked savage when he first 
came to me. 

I did not encourage this liaison, as I wanted him to go 
back to his family; and I looked upon it as a passing flirta- 
tion only, until, one day, I happened to speak to him about 
his return home, when he emphatically declared that he 
would never again leave the Shire highlands and his new 
love. 

I remonstrated, reminding him of his poor wife and 
children. 

His reply was: Tut don’t you know that with us, when a 
man leaves his country, his brother takes over his family? 
My wife and my children are now living with my brother. 7 

I believed that this infatuation would cool down in 
time, and, in the meanwhile, I discouraged as much as 
possible the visits to his mistress, who lived about four miles 
away, in the village of a chief who was supposed to be her 
brother. In time she became pregnant, and then followed 
the catastrophe. She died in childbed, and that beast of a 
chief did not send a messenger to inform Barbarossa of her 
death until after she had been buried. 
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F or two days the poor fellow looked absolutely crushed, 
and then recovered so rapidly from his grief, to all appear- 
ances, chatting and laughing just as before, that I thought 
that here was another example of native shallowness of 
feeling. I was mistaken. Three days later, during a heavy 
downpour of rain which deadened all sounds, he hanged 
himself in his hut, which stood not a hundred yards from 
my own. 

I decided that he must be buried alongside the woman 
whom he had loved so much, and dispatched a messenger 
to the chief to inform him that I would send up the body 
for burial as soon as I should have got the eight carriers 
required, whom I was expecting. But before they had 
arrived, my messenger came back in breathless haste, to 
say that the chief and the villagers refused to allow 
Barbarossa to be buried in their burial-ground, because 
he did not belong to the same tribe. I sent back word 
to say that I should use force if they persisted in their 
refusal, and at last they gave way and the two now lie side 
by side. 

I intended to adopt the baby, who was then still alive; 
but it followed its parents into the grave a few weeks later, 
because, so I was told, its foster-mother’s milk did not 
agree with it. 

The refusal on the part of the chief to let Barbarossa be 
buried alongside his mistress, because he did not belong to 
the same tribe, is significant of the native clannishness, 
which cannot have been exceeded by the particularism of 
the small German principalities before 1870. Although it 
undoubtedly has its disadvantages, both for the adminis- 
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trator and the missionary, the fact that in it lies the chief 
European safeguard for the future is so obvious that all 
attempts to ‘educate’ the native out of it ought to be made 
punishable by law. 

In East and Central Africa, the exchange of children for 
food in periods of dearth is a common transaction; and, 
heartless though this kind of bargain appears to be, it must 
be admitted that it is one by which both sides profit. 
Besides, in my own experience, the children, after years 
have passed since the famine, frequently return to their old 
home of their own accord. 

In Ukinga, until a few years ago, not always under the 
stress of hunger, children were sold to lake-shore dwellers 
for a basket of fish each, but the distance from the range to 
the lake is in reality so small, that the sale really only 
amounted to sending the child to the lake to be taught to 
hsh and row, and accepting a basket of fish in celebration of 
the occasion. 

It was, of course, quite different in the old days of 
slavery, when children thus sold had to follow their new 
masters to the coast. Mr. Giraud, a French naval officer, 
who visited the lake region in the early eighties, relates 
how disgusted he was with a mother who, after she had 
sold her little girl to a trader from the coast, turned round, 
without the least sign of emotion, and went her way with- 
out once looking back. He says that he intended to buy 
back the child and return it to its mother; but the latter’s 
callousness deterred him from doing so. I am not certain 
that the poor woman did not feel a great deal more than 
Giraud gives her credit for. He expresses equal disgust with 
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the child, because it was soon laughing and playing with 
another child. Perhaps the tears came at night. 

Although natives are capable of forming strong ties of 
affection or love, it is quite impossible to deny, on the other 
hand, the truth of the assertion that they are, like the man 
in the Christmas Carol who had lost his heart, incapable of 
feeling pity for suffering fellow creatures, man or beast. 
They never volunteer to lend a hand for the necessary 
functions around a sick-bed. Many a time, sick people, 
even children, could not be brought to my camp from ever 
so short a distance, because there was not one among the 
idle adults who surrounded them who would consent to 
bring them; and the same thing happened when a sick 
man’s hut had to be cleaned, or an ointment applied. 
Among the Wayao, the most grasping of all the tribes with 
which I am acquainted, a traveller, surprised by a heavy 
shower of rain, and seeking shelter, not inside, but under 
the overhanging roof of a hut, unless the owner happens 
to be a relation, is mercilessly chased away unless he agrees 
to pay as much, sometimes, as sixpence. 

The death of a European master, even if they appear to 
be attached to him, does not seem to affect Negroes in the 
least. As a rule, they avoid, when they can, being present 
at the death-bed of a master— particularly when within 
reach of an authority — because they are afraid of inquiries. 

I myself, when down with fever, have twice been deserted 
by ‘boys,’ who thought that my last moment had come. 

But they do not go far when a harvest is expected. The 
late H. Hyde Baker, that great hunter, a nephew of Sir 
Samuel Baker, told me that once, when he was lying ill 
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with fever and apparently unconscious in his tent in the 
wilds, he heard his devoted servants, who were squatting 
just outside his tent, settle how they would divide among 
themselves their master’s spoils as soon as he died, the one 
to get the watch, another this, another that. And yet, 
although strict, Baker was a generous master. 

But the master, to the Negro, is only the source of food, 
and nothing beyond that. I remember how once, in the 
Pare Mountains, when I was walking along a steep incline, 
followed by one of my servants, I happened to slip. He 
uttered an exclamation of anxiety. I looked back, gratified 
about his concern for my person, and the faithful creature 
said: ‘Who will feed me if you fall down there?’ This 
child of Nature was nothing if not frank. Once he com- 
mented upon a golden tooth I am afflicted with. ‘Aha!’ I 
said, ‘you would like to cut my head off while I sleep, and 
run away with that tooth!’ 

‘Oh! master,’ he replied, ‘who could so such a thing 
now, with so many police askaris about!’ 

But it must be said, in justice to them, that natives do 
not look upon death in the same light that we do. I have 
heard men who were suspected of having sleeping-sickness 
discuss the eventuality eagerly and with a great show of 
interest, entirely as if they had been talking, not about 
themselves, but about strangers. 

Natives, as is well known, are admirable mimics and, 
during the war, imitations of people dying and being killed 
were a great feature, and, I regret to say, a great source of 
amusement in the villages. On one occasion I witnessed 
the representation, to an audience made up of all the people 
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in my camp, of the bayoneting of a man. The actor was an 
invalided askari, who had entered my service a short time 
before. First, one cut downward from the left, then 
another in the same direction from the right, then one 
upward, from the left; and then a terribly realistic imitation 
of the death-rattle. The audience was delighted; my 
cook, the brute, laughed so much that he had to lie on the 
ground. 

It is not to be expected that people who are so indifferent 
to the sufferings of man should be actuated by softer feelings 
in their attitude toward the animal kingdom. In general, 
they do not go out of their way in order to inflict pain, but 
they are completely indifferent to the sufferings of animals, 
and they all delight in killing. It really does appear as if the 
witnessing of the transition from life to death in another 
creature gave the savage a peculiarly gratifying sensation. 
Where they commit acts of cruelty, they are generally 
meant as reprisals of a wholly irrational and wanton kind; 
as, for instance, when they cut off the beaks of birds which 
they have caught feeding on their fields; or when they pull 
out the tongue of a live chameleon, for no other reason 
than because chameleons frighten them; or when they 
hang dogs which have committed a larceny. Negro 
children, I think, are not naturally so cruel as the children 
of Europeans, although they, too, enjoy walking about 
with a miserable little bird fluttering on a string fastened to 
its leg, as does the son of Rubens in his father’s famous 
picture. 

Unfortunately, the generality of Europeans do not find it 
worth their while to try to teach the native to exercise a little 
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kindness toward his dumb brethren, and sometimes, alas, 
they are themselves the very pioneers of cruelty toward 
animals. Y’ears ago, when I was living in a part of British 
East Africa where settlers were still conspicuous by their 
absence, and the aborigines still almost untouched by 
civilization, there appeared a taxidermist who collected 
small mammals for a great museum, and the parasites of 
small mammals for a private gentleman — a happy combi- 
nation. 

Up to then, in that locality, I had not seen a single act of 
cruelty to animals committed by young or old, although, or 
possibly because, the inhabitants were fearless hunters of 
wild beasts. But this state of affairs was now changed, 
almost at a moment’s notice. All the little boys and some 
adults were called, rewards were lavishly promised, and the 
chase began. Whoever has read records of naturalists in 
both hemispheres knows how difficult it is to persuade 
natives to abstain from wounding or maiming specimens 
which they bring in. For one intact animal they injure a 
dozen. There was no exception to this rule in this instance, 
and, worst of all, animals not needed, or past repair, were 
simply refused. 

I remember one particularly odious occurrence. Some 
boys had brought a quantity of live bats, fastened, for con- 
venience of transport, to a string, like the beads of a neck- 
lace, the string passing through a hole which had been 
made in each bat’s wings ! But the taxidermist had no more 
use for bats, and refused to take them; and so the lot was 
simply thrown away by the side of the road— alive and, of 
course, not untied; for where is the Negro who would take 
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the trouble to untie a knot, unless compelled to do so by 
necessity? 

This will, to some people, appear a small thing only; but 
who can doubt that that taxidermist has sown a seed which 
will, in the future, cause much suffering to an incalculable 
number of living creatures? As he was a peripatetic taxider- 
mist, the place where I met him was only one in a hundred. 

To the lover of animals it must also be a matter of great 
regret that the different commissions on tropical diseases 
have to use native help when they experiment on animals; 
for, given the Negro’s passion for imitation, and his passion 
for ‘showing off’ before other natives, one shudders at the 
thought of what these helpers may be doing after they have 
returned to their homes. 

Although natives love to see animals die, especially 
mammals, they often omit to take the trouble to finish 
small wounded animals and birds, and will carry the latter, 
fluttering and struggling, for miles and miles, to their place 
of destination. It is pitiful to know, in this connection, 
that settlers and explorers who are collecting, either for 
themselves or to supply museums, in the hope of per- 
petuating a name otherwise doomed to oblivion by having 
it affixed to a new species of animal, are in the habit of 
sending out fully equipped natives on collecting expeditions, 
which sometimes last for months at a time. It is all done 
for the promotion of science, we are told, when we dare to 
utter a mild word of remonstrance. Many a poor bird or 
small mammal, which has been carried for half a day, alive 
and suffering unspeakable torment, if it had the gift of 
speech, might conceivably, before dying, utter a variant of 
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Madame Roland’s famous exclamation at the foot of the 
scaffold. 

One cannot mention the Negro’s attitude towards the 
animal kingdom without speaking about his relations with 
the ‘friend of man.’ It is only after making acquaintance 
with the pariah dogs of native villages that one fully under- 
stands why Moses branded the dog, for ever, as an unclean 
beast. Except in those regions where he is still used for 
hunting, when scanty remains of a devoured animal some- 
times fall to his lot, he feeds only on nameless offal, and is 
expected to do so. Among some tribes the licking clean of 
human ulcers is, as in the Old Testament, a recognized and 
admitted part of a dog’s duties. The most startling of the 
various uses to which he is put, however, exists among the 
Wangoni, where he has to replace, with his tongue, the 
baby’s morning tub! This is done quite as a matter of 
course, the mother, sometimes helped by the father, hold- 
ing the baby, while the dog conscientiously accomplishes 
his duty. The babies do not seem to mind it much, and 
struggle mildly, as babies will do when they object to being 
washed. Expressions of disgust and indignation on my 
part, when I first witnessed this performance, were met 
with undisguised astonishment on the part of the parents. 

And those unfortunate creatures breed like rabbits! It 
is a pitiful sight to see a poor native bitch, reduced to skin 
and bones, trying to satisfy the ravenous hunger of half a 
dozen half-grown young gluttons. In many places these 
curs, hunting either in packs by themselves or with their 
masters, have entirely extirpated whole species of small 
mammals. In Buanji, where they were formerly numer- 
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ous, all the mongooses have been destroyed by the joint 
voracity of man and dog; and, surely, anyone who has had 
the good fortune to make the personal acquaintance of a 
mongoose, not to mention the famous Rikki-Tikki, will 
admit that one mongoose is worth a hundred native dogs. 

Thanks to the greediness of certain Europeans, who do 
not scruple to sell to chiefs— who will pay almost any price 
for them — the pups of large European breeds, these 
nuisances constantly increase in number, size, and strength. 
The Wahehe, in what was formerly German East Africa, 
keep their dogs, not only to hunt with, but also as food; and 
those destined for that fate are prevented from moving 
about too much by having one of their legs broken ! 

Natives train their dogs for the hunt with great skill and 
cruelty. Once, in the Livingstone Range, not many 
hundred yards from my tent, and before I could interfere, a 
native from Buanji, who, with others, had been chasing a 
reed-buck, cudgelled his dog to death because he considered 
that he had been slack in the performance of his duty. 

One wonders why administrators do not introduce a 
native dog- tax. It would affect only the well-to-do, and an 
unmitigated evil would gradually disappear. There would 
be no necessity for drastic measures, like the marooning of 
the dogs of Constantinople. 

Among the hunting tribes, the men are incredibly swift 
of foot. I have known them to run down a buffalo, and 
get it, too. This was in Ubena, which is a hilly country, 
and the buffalo must have been old, as I tasted of its meat, 
which was extremely tough. In a flat country, I think, 
such a feat would have been almost impossible, although I 
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have been told by natives in the great plains of British East 
Africa that men exist who will run antelopes down. 

The pivot around which all native conceptions of life 
turn is ‘chakula’ (food). To eat as much as he possibly can 
at one sitting is looked upon by every native as a sacred 
duty; and, like the dung beetles described by Henri Fabre, 
he never, never stops, so long as there is anything to eat 
before him. An American divine, as well known for his 
beautiful preaching as for his successes with a rifle in East 
Africa, has told us how a native with whom he remonstrated 
for gorging himself with the meat of butchered zebras, 
excused himself by saying that he might be dead by the 
morning, and then, what an opportunity would have been 
lost! If you ask a native why he goes and gets married, he 
never replies: ‘Because I love the girl’; but invariably by 
the question: ‘Who is to prepare my food?’ 

It is quite useless to try to give natives extras. I often 
started, but always gave it up again, quite disheartened. 
The more sugar and tea you give them, the quicker they 
finish it. They have no conception of husbanding pro- 
visions, and are never satisfied or grateful. There are, 
besides, always a lot of hangers-on; and the servants and 
porters, who fear retaliation in a moment of penury, 
simply dare not refuse to share. As one said to me once: 
‘If a man sees that I have got something that he has not got, 
and if I refuse to give him some of it, perhaps some day, 
when I am hungry and without food and he has plenty of 
it, he will also refuse to share.’ 

That the native custom to share all food with everybody 
present is not, as some may imagine, the outcome of 
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altruism, is amply proved by the heartless attitude toward 
the diseased and the disabled, where a reversal of the posi- 
tion appears an eventuality too remote to be worth being 
considered. 

Though all natives know how to cook, to a certain 
point, their palate is absolutely devoid of taste. The great 
majority will, like Mark Twain’s Goshoot Indians, eat 
anything that the raven and the hyena — which latter, in 
Africa, stands for coyote — eat or leave. 

The variety of the native bill of fare is enormous and, 
roughly speaking, implies, besides vegetable food, every- 
thing that breathes. Not all tribes, however, are so catholic 
in their taste. Some will look with disgust on what others 
consider a delicacy, and vice versa; and Mohammedans 
will, although they are not by any means strict as regards 
the ritual, abstain from certain things as long as they have 
to fear the censure of public opinion. Unfortunately all 
natives, including Mohammedans, eat all birds, with the 
exception, in some cases, of birds of prey, or of birds which 
are fetish, like the ground hornbill. Not even the smallest 
birds, like nectarines or waxbiils, are safe from pursuit — a 
state of affairs which clamours for legislative interference. 

Rats and moles are in great demand among many tribes; 
some, like the Wahehe, eat dogs; the Wangoni eat cats; the 
Wangulu, snakes and lizards. Several kinds of caterpillars, 
both smooth and hairy, are collected in baskets and eaten as 
a 4 kitoveo’ (relish); locusts and white ants replace in native 
cuisine our oysters and turtles; and some people are par- 
ticularly fond of a large, strong-smelling tree-bug. 

But if the white man stands aghast before the native 
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articles of diet, the native reciprocates as far as many of our 
foodstuffs are concerned. Tinned food, especially since 
the war brought enormous quantities of it into the country, 
is a source of incessant interest and inquiries. Natives have 
often expressed to me their wonder at the great variety of 
things which Europeans eat. One of them could not be 
persuaded that what he had seen in a tin was not chameleon ! 

A settler whom I knew in Uhehe once poisoned some 
wild dogs with strychnine and then buried them. On the 
following day several men came to him and asked permis- 
sion to unearth the carrion, in order to eat it. The settler 
refused, explaining that the dogs had been poisoned; but 
they came back in the night, dug the dogs out, and took 
them away. 

Once, in the T ransvaal, I opened a tin of mortadella di 
Bologna , and, finding it entirely spoiled, threw it away. A 
European who was staying with me presently saw my head- 
boy pick up the tin, and, before he could interfere, swallow 
the contents. We both expected the fellow to die of 
ptomaine poisoning, but nothing happened; he seemed, if 
anything, rather more cheerful after, than before the meal. 

I remember that once, when I was camped on the shore 
of Lake Nyasa, a very large dead fish floated slowly past, 
poisoning the atmosphere with its effluvium. Suddenly I 
noticed that several of my men rushed to the landing-place 
and jumped into a dug-out; and when I asked them what 
they were up to, the reply was, that they wanted to haul 
the fish ashore. ‘What for?’ I asked horrified. ‘Because we 
want to eat it ! * I screamed a peremptory warning and was 
grudgingly and wonderingly obeyed. 
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Up to fifteen years ago, in the so-called Kaffir eating- 
houses on the Rand, native mining boys used to buy, by 
preference, meat full of grubs. They said it was richer. It 
really would appear, from these and other instances, as if 
the digestive organs of wild people were constructed on a 
model different from ours. 

The quantity of food that a single native is able to 
absorb at one sitting is phenomenal. About twelve years 
ago, in Taveta, in British East Africa, I once shot a large 
rhino at a distance of about ten miles from the old disused 
house of the Church Missionary Society, where I was 
living at the time. When I walked back, my gun-bearer 
ran ahead and called my immediate neighbours, mostly 
Masai and Wachaga belonging to the mission. I met these 
people — eight including the gun-bearer — going out to the 
kill, as I was reaching home. After I had bathed and 
changed, I sent one of my boys into the next village of the 
Wataveta, a mile further back in the forest, to inform them 
also of my chase, so that they, too, might go and fetch meat 
for themselves and their families; soon afterward I saw 
them trooping out, past my house. They passed it again 
toward evening, returning home, and I noticed that they 
were not carrying anything except a few pieces of hide. I 
asked them if they had eaten plenty, and received the 
despondent reply: ‘There was nothing left when we 
arrived.’ I do not, of course, mean to imply that the first 
lot of eight natives had eaten the whole rhino in a few 
hours. But what happened was probably this: they ate, 
each as much as he could carry inside, and then took away 
on their shoulders as much as they could carry outside, 
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having first cached the balance. My gun-bearer, a few 
days later, fell ill with an intestinal disease, from which he 
died within a month. 

Natives do not look upon the appropriating of foodstuffs 
from Europeans as theft. When caught in the act, they 
indignantly repudiate the charge of theft. They look upon 
the food as their due. It is a tribute. Because no one of 
their race would refuse them part of his provisions if they 
were staying with him, they think they are entitled to part 
of the provisions of the white man; and if he does not give 
it willingly, they take it. Bernard Shaw’s assertion, that 
‘what an Englishman wants, he takes,’ might much more 
appropriately be applied to the Negro. This thieving is an 
institution with which every European has to reckon — a 
fact to be accepted. 

It is a mistake to believe that a native servant in whom 
you show confidence will try to live up to it. On the con- 
trary, he will, as a general rule, consider your confidence as 
an invaluable asset in the occasions for pilfering that it will 
give him. And the women are much greater thieves than 
the men. They know practically no restraint, and even 
rob each other incessantly, even of the smallest trifles, or of 
medicines, bandages, and the like. I have known several 
cases where natives parted from their wives because they 
could not keep the latter from stealing. 

It is interesting to remember, in this connection, that 
Sir Harry Johnston mentions the incessant pilferings per- 
petrated by the askari women as one of the causes of the 
Sudanese rebellion in the early ’nineties. England was then 
engaged in one of her small wars in Equatorial Africa, and 
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the women who had followed the black soldiers committed 
such depredations among the friendly tribes, that they had 
to be sent back to Uganda. This their husbands resented, 
and it was, if not the only, at least the principal cause of the 
ensuing revolt. 

I mentioned that the articles coveted by the women are 
often mere trifles; but this applies to the men also. It is 
certainly a fact that nothing is too soiled, too torn, or too 
insignificant, to find a collector; which does not, however, 
mean that natives have not a very keen sense of the value 
of things. But they are very clever in turning even what 
has been discarded as totally valueless to some sort of use. 
I once gave a native, a carver in wood and ivory by trade, 
an old disused sweater, not thinking that he would be able 
to turn it to any account. A few days later he appeared in 
my camp with a rakish white cap, culminating in a red 
cocarde made of a strip of flannel. This cap was the torn- 
off collar of the sweater, which had been sewn together on 
one side, and then decorated with the cocarde . Shortly 
afterward the owner told me that he had found a purchaser 
for his novel head-gear. 

If, as some people pretend, the secret of making poverty 
endurable — of reconciling champagne tastes with a lager- 
beer income — lies in abstaining from necessaries and 
indulging in luxuries instead, the Negro undoubtedly has 
adopted this method. He buys unnecessary trifles — old 
watches past repair, match-boxes of metal, pencil cases, 
whistles, motor goggles — at ridiculous prices, while 
repudiating almost with indignation the suggestion to buy 
remedies for his own or his own people’s use, or a platter or 
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a tumbler for his household. The latter particularity, b; 
the way, presents the greatest obstacle to giving a native an] 
medicine to take home with him. How can one expect ; 
member of a numerous household, in which the onl] 
drinking-vessel consists of an old condensed-milk tin, tc 
take, every two or three hours, a certain number of drops of 
say, chlorodyne, diluted in water, apart from the fact thai 
every inhabitant of the village would insist on tasting the 
stuff! In this respect, as in some others, the Latin axiom. 
Cesium non animum mutant , qui trans mare currunt , would 
seem to apply to the Ethiopian in the same degree as to the 
European. Has not Booker Washington told us how, in a 
Negro household in Virginia, which could boast of only a 
single cup, he found a piano? 

This happy-go-luckiness is, perhaps, a manifestation of 
the artistic temperament. Everybody has seen reproduc- 
tions of the celebrated drawings of the Kalahari bushmen, 
but it would be a mistake to imagine that this gift is their 
monopoly. Often, in countries hundreds of miles apart, I 
have bought little clay figures of animals, made by children 
in play, and have always been struck by the astounding 
accuracy with which the creatures’ main characteristics 
had been caught, however disproportionate the measure- 
ments. Among the grown-up people one often finds real 
artists who represent human beings and animals with 
equal skill. As an avocation, carving usually runs in 
families, descending from father to son, several brothers 
being sometimes employed in the same trade; and the self- 
manufactured implements which they use are almost as 
great a subject of surprise as the result produced. 
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At one time I saw a great deal of one of these carvers in 
wood and ivory. He was a Yao, called Beeboo — quite a 
remarkable creature, who might have posed as a sample of 
the artistic temperament quite as well as any Quartier Latin 
art student pictured in Miirger’s La Vie de Boheme. His 
likenesses of animals, were extraordinarily lifelike, if occa- 
sionally somewhat out of symmetry; but he also gave free 
scope to his active imagination by inventing animals with 
new and grotesque shapes. When trade was brisk, as was 
the case during the war, he lived on the product of his 
knife and saw only, and walked about, a haughty and 
independent swell. When times were bad, he used to work 
for his livelihood on some plantation or farm, watering 
flowers or cropping the lawn. It was during one of these 
periods of penury, when I had given him a job, that I 
caught him helping himself to my provisions. I dismissed 
him immediately; but we remained on cordial terms all the 
same, and he often came into my camp afterward, either to 
offer me pieces of art for sale or to borrow a shilling. 

I once entered his hut, where he was living alone at the 
time, having just been deserted by his wife — a usual 
occurrence with him. There was no furniture except his 
stretcher; but everywhere on the ground stood old oil-tins 
and clay pots filled with decorative plants, flowers, ferns, 
and low shrubs with berries. 

I cannot help thinking that Beeboo, if he had been born 
in Paris, might have developed into another Rodin, or a 
male Rosa Bonheur. Born in the Middle Ages, in a 
cathedral town, he would surely have been a famous gar- 
goyle-sculptor. But he, too, was not free of those aberra- 
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tions in taste to which I have alluded before. One day he 
shaved the lower part of his head all round in a circle, and 
then let the hair on the upper part grow to an enormous 
length, so that he looked as if he wore a huge helmet of 
fur, like one of Napoleon’s grenadiers. He looked frightful, 
and I told him so — to his intense delight. 
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Some fifteen years ago a gentleman, an acquaintance of a 
friend of mine who afterwards told me the story, went on an 
expedition to Karagwe, to the south-west of Lake Vic- 
toria. Here he called on the paramount chief, whom he 
presented, ad captationem benevolentiee , with a musical-box. 
It was one of those contrivances, familiar to children of a 
preceding generation, where sweet melodies are produced 
by the turning round and round of a handle. The chief, 
exceedingly courteous as chiefs always are when acute 
hostility is absent, expressed his gratitude in a dignified 
manner, and, after listening for a few minutes, apparently 
well pleased with the beautiful sounds evoked, handed the 
box to one of his attendants. After an interval spent in 
conversation on various topics, he gave an order to a slave, 
who went out and quickly returned with an up-to-date 
gramophone, which he put down on the mat. And then, 
during the next half-hour, the traveller was treated to 
records of Melba, Caruso, de Reszke, e tutti quanti ! 

It is probable that Europeans offering advice, remedies, 
or instruction to natives undergo many a time, if they only 
knew it, some experience similar to that of the traveller 
when he presented his old-fashioned musical-box. 

Even if they have, so far, invented no machines, Negroes 
are just as quick-witted as we are, a statement corroborated 
by all missionaries. Also, although scientists still differ as to 
the time of their arrival in the Tropics, it is certain that 
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they had already been settled there for many centuries 
when the first Europeans put in an appearance. Can we 
newcomers really tell them about their own countries and 
the best way to exploit them, anything material that they 
do not know already, or that they would not have known 
long ago if they had been interested in the matter? And 
besides, how much do w r e know about what they know? 

Many owners of plantations between the Juba and the 
Zambezi have admitted to me that it was neither themselves 
nor their European employers who were running the show, 
but their native overseers. The same applies to other 
departments of life, and it is increasingly so as white settlers 
grow in number. 

That the Negro of tropical Africa is not progressive is 
due neither to want of experience nor to want of judgment, 
for he has both, but to his temperament. But the tempera- 
ment of a race is its sole characteristic which can be altered 
neither by education nor by legislation, as the peoples of 
Europe show to this day. 

Few things illustrate more clearly the temperamental 
difference between the black man and the white than the 
often-quoted fact that natives, when an obstruction in the 
shape, for instance, of a fallen tree closes one of their paths, 
never dream of removing the obstacle, but walk around it 
until they have trodden out a new path, while Europeans 
w r ould, as a matter of course, proceed at once to clear the 
way, regardless of the labour involved. 

Whatever has been said and written to the contrary. 
Central African Negroes have not the ambition to emulate 
Europeans, although the vanity of some induces them to 
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dress like white men, while others, in their desire for 
money, will try hard, and often with surprising success, to 
acquire any art which may bring about this result as quickly 
as possible. Ambition, however, has nothing to do with 
this. 

European affairs appear to have only a meagre interest 
for them; what interests them most is to know how many 
black men there are in Europe, if they have got their wives 
with them, what kind of work they do, how much money 
they earn, and what their social position is — on which 
latter point it does not appear desirable to be too explicit in 
one’s answers. The opinion which the generality of natives 
have about Europe does not indicate that those who have 
been in Europe and returned were as much struck by its 
grandeur as some Europeans believe. The prevalent idea 
concerning Europe is that it is crowded, that there are a 
great many houses, that it is very cold, and that there are 
more diseases there than in Africa; on the latter point they 
are no doubt correct, a fact which is not altered by the 
circumstance that the limited number of African diseases 
so often proves fatal to Europeans. 

To nothing do Burns’s proverbial verses apply more 
justly than to the black man’s opinion of the white — and 
perhaps vice versa, although it may be questioned whether 
the former, with his keen intuition, does not read us much 
more accurately than we him. Any white man who has 
spent part of his life among natives must remember shocks 
of surprise experienced at one time or another when, owing 
to some hazard, he was suddenly faced with the fact that 
some slight weakness or fad or even favourite opinion or 
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sympathy of his — things never translated into acts and 
belonging entirely to the realm of thoughts — had been 
rightly guessed, and perhaps subtly flattered, by native 
acquaintances for years, without his being aware of it. 

Many a European would be considerably astonished if 
he knew the opinion which the Negroes around him have 
formed concerning his person. One very rarely has the 
chance to watch natives mimicking, with a perfection 
which no white comedian could surpass, Europeans of 
their acquaintance. To do so is a revelation which may 
completely alter all one's ideas concerning them. The 
improvised comments on Europeans in their songs, when 
they do not know that they are being listened to or when 
they think that the listener does not understand their 
language, may have the same effect. 

Natives usually give nicknames to Europeans whom 
they know. As a rule, these are based on some special 
characteristic, either physical or moral, or on some peculiar 
habit, or on an event with which they were connected. 
Sometimes, also, the name given is merely an adaptation of 
the real name to their own language. A rather strict 
English official in Mombasa was called ‘Maji Moto’ (hot 
water), the name of a vicious kind of tree ant. Oskar 
Bauman, the Austrian explorer who was the first to reach 
the Mountains of the Moon, was called ‘Bwana Kivunja’ 
(the breaker). The elephant-hunter, Neuman, who com- 
mitted suicide in London, was known all over British East 
Africa and Uganda as 4 Yyama Yangu’ (my meat), because 
he insisted on always packing his meat himself when he was 
hunting. Another man was known as ‘Mwalimu’ (the 
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teacher), on account of his having prevented a carrier from 
crushing a beetle, the only other person in those parts who 
had shown similar prejudices having been a Mohammedan 
teacher from Zanzibar. 

In the days before the war newcomers to East Africa 
used to be very keen on learning what nickname they had 
been given, and the wily Wanyamwezi and Wasukuma 
porters used to take advantage of this curiosity for their 
own aims by giving, when questioned, such names as they 
thought might flatter the questioner’s vanity. I had several 
times been told proudly by some young fellow not long out 
from home, ‘Oh, my native name is “Bwana Mzuri,” 
which means “fine master.” ’ I had to repress a smile: I 
had heard it too often, and wondered what the astonish- 
ment of the individual would have been if he had heard the 
appellation given him by his followers when he was out of 
earshot. 

Some people think that the many questions which 
Negroes put concerning Europe are a proof of the interest 
which they take in it. To me it would rather seem that the 
very nature of the majority of these queries is a proof to the 
contrary. Even such natives as could have had, all their 
lives, the information on the subject which they wanted, if 
it had had the least interest for them, put questions which 
would be excusable only in the wildest savages from the far 
interior. 

One man, for instance, who had for some time belonged 
to a mission, and who passed himself off as a Christian, 
asked me if Europe is ‘in the water.’ Another, also in 
Nyasaland, which is wedged in between Portuguese 
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colonies, asked me if the Portuguese dive with the English,’ 
and, on mv denying this, whether they dive in Europe.’ 
Another man asked me if London is ‘a town or a 
mountain.’ Yet the people who put these questions 
had lived in the midst of Europeans all their lives, 
and the three of them were Wayao, a tribe famous for its 
intelligence. 

It is probable that natives, in their endless conversations, 
rarelv talk about anything except their own affairs, either 
private or tribal. Anything that does not bear on these two 
departments of life is of quite secondary importance to 
them. Their keenness to acquire manual dexterity origi- 
nates solely in their desire to earn more money as artisans or 
as mechanics. Even those who have lived in Europe prefer 
to return to their own villages, and when there resume 
their old style of living. Of course, exceptions do occur, 
but they are rare. I remember a German telling me once 
that, when he was travelling near Arusha, he met some 
naked Masai who were driving cattle. One of them 
saluted him in German and began a conversation in the 
purest Berlin dialect. He had actually lived in that town 
for several years. 

One would imagine that in a country like Nyasaland, 
where missions abound, all natives, even those who do not 
belong to any mission, would by now have learned to dis- 
tinguish between Christmas and other festivities. Y et this 
is by no means the case. Every festival, whether it is of a 
religious or of a secular character, is indiscriminately called 
a ‘Christmas.’ They call a gymkhana a Christmas, and 
bonfires ‘Christmas-boxes’! 
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Although, as stated before, natives are quick at spotting 
the white man’s peculiarities, they rarely bother as to what 
may be of interest or of importance to him, for the reason 
that what is of importance to the European frequently is of 
none at all to them, or vice versa. I have had servants in 
my employment for months without knowing that they 
had been on long journeys overland to remote countries 
which were of the greatest interest to me. Also it repeatedly 
happens that one starts on a ‘safari’ to some distant place, 
with porters whom one believes to be strangers to the route 
one intends to take, until one discovers that a dozen or so of 
one’s men know every inch of the road. 

In Nyasaland, during the war, I had in my employ a 
native servant who in the past had accompanied me on a 
journey in German East Africa, where he himself belonged. 
On that journey I had been for some time the guest of a 
Lutheran missionary in a place called Kidugala. One day, 
while the war was still going on, that servant came to me with 
the air of one who has something of importance to com- 
municate, and, after the inevitable preambles, he came out 
with the news that he had spent the preceding evening in 
company with some askaris who had just returned from 
German East Africa; they had been in Kidugala and 
brought news from there. And, when he had mentioned 
this, he started laughing. I was keen to hear about the 
missionary and his family, and eagerly asked, ‘Well? And 
what is the news?’ For some time he was unable to speak 
for laughing, and then, as I became more pressing, he 
blurted out: ‘The askaris have eaten up all the chickens, 
and now there is not one left!’ He had got no other news, 
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and it had apparently never entered his head to put any 
questions about the family. 

The most repa7idue opinion about Europeans is, that 
they are ‘wakali’ (fierce); that the life or death of a native 
is a matter of indifference to them; and they are not quite 
so convinced of our honesty as we love to think. A very 
intelligent Nyanja, who had for some time worked in a 
European’s workshop on a plantation, once spoke to me 
quite dispassionately, though at great length, about the 
presents which white men occasionally make to Negroes. 
The gist of his speech was that these gifts are always either 
spoiled, or valueless, or useless to the donor — in one word, 
never given at a sacrifice. It was difficult for me to contra- 
dict him — the more so as I had a few days earlier presented 
himwithaBaden-Powell hat which, although still present- 
able, was slightly perforated at the top. 

I have been in colonies before the war, where any man 
engaged as porter for a caravan was referred to by other 
natives as having been ‘caught’; and, curiously enough, the 
same expression was applied to children who had joined a 
mission. 

The black man does not look upon himself as being 
inferior to the white man in consequence of the latter 
happening to be top dog. Some think that he owes this 
advantageous situation to his more powerful ‘medicine’; 
others, that it is ‘Amri ya Mungu’ (God’s will). All are 
convinced that the white man’s firearms are the chief 
instrument of his success. A German officer, during the 
Masai war in German East Africa, said complacently to a 
warrior who had been taken prisoner, ‘You see how much 
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stronger than you we white men are I’ To which the other 
at once replied, ‘Give us your firearms and take our 
spears, and then let us see who wins!’ 

A M’tahita — of a tribe which lives between Voi on the 
Uganda railway and Kilimanjaro — once said to me, 
‘Why have you white people brought us money? All the 
evil comes from that. 7 And on another occasion he asked 
me, ‘When the white men have taken all they want out 
of our country, will they go away again? 5 

It is significant, also, how rapidly the recollection of 
Europeans, even of such who have lived for decades in the 
midst of the same tribe, fades from the latter’s memory. 
One has the greatest difficulty, sometimes, in tracing some 
man or woman who remembers these individuals. Only 
rarely have the adults of the time looked upon the sojourn 
of the stranger as an event in itself of importance sufficient 
to be mentioned to their progeny, unless it happened to be 
connected with some event of great public importance. A 
few men there have been, or still are, who for this reason 
have acquired a kind of lasting legendary fame, as, for 
instance, Livingstone, C. J. Rhodes, Sir Alfred Sharpe, or 
Sir Harry Johnston. The following incident concerning 
the last gentleman is an instance of how hazy the notions 
of the Negro sometimes are. 

The Mohammedanism of most Nyasaland natives who 
follow that creed is only skin-deep. It pleases them to walk 
about in Ramadan, draped in white clothes, and carrying 
in their hands a small kettle with water for their ablutions, 
but as to the Mohammedan religion itself the majority is 
intensely ignorant. Very few are able to reply to such 
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simple questions as what the Prophet’s name was, or his 
wife’s, or why they face the east when they pray. Well, I 
happened to ask one of these ostentatiously devoted and 
practising Moslems if he knew the name of the ‘Mtume’ 
(Prophet), and he replied without a moment’s hesitation, 
and with the triumphant air of the man who is proving to 
you that he is not the ignorant fellow you take him to be, 
‘Harry!’ He was confounding the founder of Nyasaland 
with the founder of Islam. 

On another occasion a zealous young Mohammedan 
asked me if the Prophet was the Son of God. I denied this 
and tried to explain. He reflected for a while and then 
exclaimed: 4 Ah! “sowa sowa” (all the same), office-boy!’ 

Most natives, when asked whether they would like to 
change places with Europeans, emphatically declare that 
they would object to it very much. 

The Negro’s reticence as to his inmost thoughts is so 
intense that it is very difficult to form any opinion at all as 
to the inner workings of his mind, but on rare occasions 
some accidental remark may, like lightning at night, expose 
in a passing flash surprising vistas, which leave one won- 
dering what may lie hidden beyond. 

Once, when I was standing on a height commanding a 
splendid view, a Yao who was with me said: ‘If you 
pitched your tent here we should all start singing every time 
we looked at the country. Would not that please you?’ On 
another occasion, on a misty morning, he said: 4 We are 
fools to-day, because we cannot see the sun!’ 

And when, on another day, I asked him why, on certain 
mornings, he did nothing but chatter and sing, and on 
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others walk about in gloomy silence, he replied: ‘Because 
it is not always the same. On some days everything looks 
white and soft.’ 

Once I mentioned in the presence of a Yao that kitchen- 
boys always grow fat. He at once replied : ‘Because they do 
not think much. People who do not think much always 
grow fat.’ The speaker was a man who, before he worked 
for me, had never worked for anybody else, an analphabet, 
who spoke only his own dialects and Swahili. He certainly 
never had heard me quote a word from Shakespeare, nor 
had he had the opportunity to hear one quoted anywhere 
else. 

Their way of judging the actions of Europeans is often 
amusing and quaintly correct. Some natives were dis- 
cussing in my presence the dismissal of his fourth or fifth 
manager by a planter at the end of as many years. After 
considerable talk one of them settled the question by 
saying: ‘It is like this. He engages them when they are 
poor, and then, when he sees that they have become 
“malidadi” (swells), he says to them, “Now you have 
become swells, now you must go ! ” ’ 

A Yao, who knew of France only the French mis- 
sionaries, asked me once if all the F rench wear long beards, 
and if the whole nation, including women and children, 
wear ‘kanzus’ (long robes). Then he asked me if the 
French are rich, and when I wanted to know why 
he put that question, he said : ‘They always walk 
slow, and they do not speak much; I think they must be 
poor.’ 

Another man once said to me: ‘The Europeans always 
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use half-crowns. I have been thinking a lot about that. 
Where is the other half? Is that in England?’ 

The forms in which shyness and bashfulness manifest 
themselves, even in male adult natives, are one of the most 
astonishing peculiarities in the Negro’s, and in particular 
the Yao’s, character. It is this perverted variety of 
modestv which prevents grown-up men from giving direct 
information, putting a direct question, or giving a direct 
answer. 

The following is a typical instance of the shifts in which 
servants take refuge in order to give you some information 
without having to undergo the painful ordeal of themselves 
broaching the subject. 

I was walking behind two ‘boys’ of mine, one of whom 
had been in Zomba a few days previously, when they 
started talking in a louder voice than usual and in Swahili, 
which is not their own language. In the course of this 
conversation the one who had been in Zomba mentioned, 
first, that he had seen there Major X and Mr. Y, two 
gentlemen with whom he knew that I was acquainted, and 
then he went on to say that he had been in the ‘Mandala’ 
store, and that he had there seen a lot of bacon. I then 
asked him: ‘Why did you not tell me that there is bacon in 
Zomba?’ t 

To this he replied: ‘Why, have I not just told Hamiss 
(the other boy):’ 

‘Did you tell him because you wanted me to hear?’ I 
asked. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And when you told him that you had seen Major X 
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and Mr. Y in Zomba, did you say that also because you 
wanted me to get the information?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘But why did you tell Hamiss, and not me?’ 

‘Oh — if I had told you like that, point-blank, without 
talking about something else first, I should have felt 
“ningaliona haya” (ashamed).’ And he explained further 
bv saying what I knew already: ‘We black people never say 
a thing all at once, even among ourselves. We begin to 
talk about other things, and then we touch on the subject 
which we have in mind, and the other man asks, and then 
we say the thing we want to say.’ 

When a leopard has carried away one of your goats, the 
goatherd will come to you and say: ‘Master, the goat!’ 

To which you will probably reply: ‘Which goat?’ 

‘The black goat with the white legs.’ 

‘Where is it gone to?’ 

‘It has not gone anywhere.’ 

‘What is the matter with it?’ 

‘It has been taken away.’ 

‘Who has taken it away?’ 

‘The leopard has eaten it.’ 

When, on a journey, you meet a man from the country 
to which you are travelling, and you tell one of your 
attendants to ask that man for the simplest item of informa- 
tion, there invariably follows an endless and most trying 
conversation, for no other reason than that it would be an 
outrage against custom and good taste to put the question 
simply and have done with it. 

To avoid the necessity of having to give a straight 
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answer, a native will always, whenever it is possible, reply 
by putting a counter-question, which, by provoking others, 
will finally force the questioner to ‘tumble’ to the truth 
himself. 

This congenital aversion to straight talk also explains 
why servants, rather than give notice, either introduce 
yarns about the sudden decease of relatives or, just as often, 
work up to a dismissal in a masterly fashion, so as to make 
themselves a nuisance without giving offence. 

When you see in a native’s face that he wants something 
—he is past master in mutely expressing things — and you 
ask him what it is that he wants, he invariably replies: 
‘Nothing,’ and then, in the course of conversation, he 
comes forward with his request as if by accident. 

On the other hand, it must be stated that tact plays a 
great part in the native’s reserve; he has, indeed, infinitely 
more tact than the average white man, and strictly avoids 
in conversation all subjects liable to evoke painful recollec- 
tions or feelings. That people with so much tact are also 
exceedingly polite follows as a matter of course. The 
Sultan Mariale of the Washaga once served me with 
‘pombe’ in his double-storey house on the Kilimanjaro, and 
I unfortunately broke the tumbler. He immediately seized 
my hand and thanked me effusively, as if, by breaking the 
glass, I had conferred upon him an exquisite favour. 

To pick up a thing which another man happens to drop 
is not part of the code of politeness of the native as it is of 
the white man. But the native who will not pretend the 
faintest attempt to stoop when you have accidentally 
dropped your pocket-book or your tobacco pouch at his 
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very feet will, a moment later, when preceding you on a 
path, suddenly pluck a leaf from a tree and rush ahead to 
remove, by daintily picking it up, the dropping of a bird ! 

The Negro’s reticence and the difficulty which many 
Europeans encounter when they try to enter into the spirit 
of native phraseology, even if they can correctly translate 
the words, are jointly the cause of much unpleasantness. 
Some Europeans will persist in giving to words meanings 
which they never had. There is, for instance, the word 
‘ndio,’ which, in talking to natives, almost all Europeans, 
from the Juba to the Zambesi, use as ‘Yes.’ But it does 
not mean ‘yes’ at all. Its correct translation is ‘So it is.’ 
Incessant misunderstandings are the consequence of this 
wrong interpretation. For instance, if you say to your 
cook: ‘There are no more eggs?’ and he replies: ‘Ndio,’ he 
means, ‘So it is’ — that is, that there are no more eggs. But 
the nine Europeans out of ten who imagine that ‘ndio’ 
means ‘yes,’ will take the reply to be, ‘Yes, there are,’ and 
when they find out afterward that there are none they will 
tax the cook with lying, and when he swears that he did not 
lie they will come to the conclusion that he is one of the 
most obstinate liars they ever met. 

That explanations and argumentations of natives always 
appear to begin at the wrong end may be due to some 
structural peculiarity of the brain, and that the syntax of 
the Bantu languages follows on similar lines perhaps 
derives from the same cause. Thus much confusion is 
caused from the fact that the object is always made to 
precede the subject. As an example, the Swahili sentence 
‘Mafaranga wanayakula madudu?’ runs, translated into 
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English, word for word, thus: ‘The chickens (mafaranga) 
do they eat them (wanayakula) the insects (madudu)?’ But 
the real meaning of the sentence in Swahili is, ‘Do the 
insects eat the chickens?’ I once put this question where I 
saw a lot of ants running about among chickens, and 
received the surprising reply: ‘Not unless they are dead!’ 
A striking instance of the natives inverted concept of 
things is offered, among several tribes, by the substitution 
of the preposition ‘ndani’ (. Anglice : inside) to the word 
‘nyumba’ ( Anglice : house). The expression ‘that man’s 
inside,’ meaning ‘that man’s house, is very common. 
Surely, any white man, asked to express the word ‘house’ 
by a preposition, would, as a matter of course, call it the 
‘outside,’ never the ‘inside.’ 

The general attitude of the black man toward the white 
is one of profound distrust. To this rule there are two 
exceptions: British officials are trusted everywhere, and so 
are the missionaries in long-established missions, where a 
sort of family relationship between the missionaries and 
their pupils and followers has in time developed. For their 
general distrust natives can scarcely be blamed, for in the 
past they have too often been the prey of unscrupulous 
speculators — a subject on which many volumes could be 
written. 

One not generally known and rather peculiar way in 
which this distrust against strangers manifests itself is the 
care they take to hide their footpaths from a new arrival 
in their district. This applies chiefly to footpaths in the 
jungle, on mountain-sides, and in the forest, in districts 
without settlers. They fear that the traveller might dis- 
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cover something which would induce him to stay. Not 
until it has become quite clear to them that he means to 
remain anyhow, do they give up their reticence, occasion- 
ally with surprising revelations. But even months after 
one’s arrival one may discover well-trodden short cuts 
through apparently inextricable wilderness, well known 
but kept secret by the natives in the neighbourhood. A 
favourite trick is, where native paths through the jungle 
branch off from a main road, to leave a small patch of jungle 
standing where path and main road would intersect, if they 
were allowed to meet, so as to prevent passers-by from 
guessing at its existence. Very frequently also the inhabi- 
tants will swear that, although paths have existed, they 
have become impassable owing to the spread of ‘liquania.’ 
As a rule these statements are much exaggerated, but it 
cannot be doubted that in some places the ‘liquania’ is 
planted by the natives themselves for the very purpose of 
creating an obstruction. It may be mentioned here that 
this plant is a creeper with a pod of beautiful reddish- 
brown velvet. The slightest touch or breath of wind sends 
the down of these pods flying, causing unbearable itching 
where it comes into contact with the skin. The creepers 
climb trees to any height and in any number. 

The most effective safeguard against identification of 
which the Nyasaland native disposes is the number of 
names which each man possesses. The name which he 
bears as a child is dropped at ‘uniago’ (initiation), and to 
call him by it after this is over is a deadly insult. His father 
then gives him a name by which he is known in the tribe. 
Besides this name, he chooses another himself, chiefly to 
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be used in his relations with Europeans. This is the name 
which in most cases is entered in his pass-book at the 
Residency. Frequently these names are perfectly idiotic, 
as, for instance, ‘Whisky’ or ‘Breakfast’ or ‘Dinner’ or 
‘Whiskers,’ and so on; and they are not always communi- 
cated to all the other members of the family. 

Once an old man came into my camp and asked for his 
son, giving a name which I had never heard. After he had, 
at my request, described the man he was in search of, I 
came to the conclusion that it must be my cook, who had 
cooked for me as ‘Tim’ for the last two years, and whose 
pass-book also held that name. The old fellow had never 
heard of Tim; but when Tim was called, the two turned 
out to be father and son, all right. 

These names, ad usum Delphini y are often changed, 
sometimes by an employer, when he finds that he already 
has sufficient bearers of that particular name on his hands, 
sometimes by the owner of the name himself, occasionally 
on the spur of the moment, when he is not quite certain of 
his environment, and thinks that an alibi may eventually 
prove useful. 

Under such circumstances, and given, in addition, the 
esprit de corps which binds all natives together, and their 
unparalleled skill in disguise and making up, it seems an 
almost superhuman task for the police ever to succeed in 
catching anybody. Y et they are remarkably successful. 

Unofficially, natives make, racially, only one sweeping 
distinction between the fair-haired, fair-skinned, usually 
somewhat taller Europeans of the North (in which are 
included the South African Dutch) and the more swarthy 
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and usually smaller-sized Europeans of the Mediterranean 
basin. The South African mulattoes, whose acquaintance 
the native of British Central Africa made during the war, 
were and are still designated by him as ‘Bushmen.’ 

Although they may have a great deal of tribal patriotism, 
the Negroes of East and Central Africa are, as subjects of 
European governments, entirely devoid of patriotism as we 
understand it, with the exception, perhaps, of some of the 
askaris. But I imagine that the latter’s patriotism is more 
of the. j* appartie?is a mon maitre kind, than sentimental. 

During the war I had for a year in my service a Yao 
from German East Africa, a most amusing fellow. He had 
been a German soldier and, as such, had been wounded in 
the right foot, taken prisoner, and cured in an English 
hospital. As soon as he was cured he enlisted as a British 
soldier, fought bravely against the Germans, was again 
wounded, this time in the left thigh, but, fortunately for 
him, picked up again by the British, cured, and dismissed 
as an invalid. 

He was equally proud of both performances, and was 
constantly throwing about, true veteran fashion, with his 
kompagnie and his battalion, alternately using German 
and English commando words, mentioning different 
marches and battles, now on one side, now on the other, 
all extremely bewildering to the listener, as one never knew 
whom he happened to be fighting against on each par- 
ticular occasion. The idea that anybody might see some- 
thing objectionable in a soldier thus changing sides as in a 
quadrille never entered his head. I understood his idea to 
be that, with the moment of his being wounded, all moral 
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obligation on his part toward the side on whose behalf he 
had received the wound came to an end. 

As mav be imagined, many different versions were 
current among natives as to the origin of the war between 
the AVangreza’ and the ‘Wagermann’ or ‘Wadatshi,’ the 
most fantastic explanations being, of course, those which 
were most readily believed. One favourite and widely 
spread story was, that the son of the ‘Sultan’ of the English 
had owned a white mule, and the son of the ‘Sultan’ of the 
Germans a black one, that they quarrelled over the merits 
of their respective mounts, and that the war between the 
peoples followed as a consequence. This explanation 
shows, by the way, how the contact with Europeans has 
impressed upon the native mind the importance of sportive 
issues. Not one who believed this yarn appeared to be in 
the least surprised that torrents of blood should have been 
shed in consequence of the two princes’ rivalry. 

The great bloodshed, however, did not find so universal 
approval as one might have expected among savage and, 
for the most part, warlike races. There was another 
rumour current that, at a certain place, a great many sheets 
of paper were picked up on the ground, which missives had 
been thrown from heaven, and on which the iniquity of so 
much killing was denounced in Arabic, and terrible visita- 
tions were prophesied as a retribution. According to the 
wizards these visitations were to take the form of a fearful 
heat-wave, by which the Europeans would be forced to 
take refuge on their ships; lions would infest the whole 
country; and the natives would be reduced to living in the 
trees like monkeys ! 
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If natives make scarcely any distinction between 
Europeans racially and unofficially, those who have had 
the opportunity to compare different methods of adminis- 
tration in colonies belonging to different Powers distinguish 
all the more, and it will be a matter of small surprise to 
those Europeans who have had the same opportunity, to 
hear it stated that no native race exists which does not 
prefer British rule, suaviter in modo if fortiter in re , to all 
others. They feel, even if they express it differently, that 
the British authorities are de relation sure. Nothing is more 
distasteful to Negroes than startling innovations, and they 
know that they are safest from these under the British 
Government, which, as far as the African native is con- 
cerned, ‘lets well alone’ always, and lets sleeping dogs lie, 
as long as there is not a probability of their getting too 
dangerous when they wake up. 

A Colonial Power with centuries of experience, like the 
British, would never have committed such a blunder as did 
the Government of German East Africa, when, a few 
years before the war, it decreed that all adult male Masai 
should be earmarked ! The Masai were then, as they per- 
haps still are, cattle thieves as incorrigible as were the 
Highlanders of the Waverley novels; like the latter, they 
looked upon cattle-thieving as an honourable profession, and 
death in its pursuit was to them, as it was to the High- 
lander, next best to death on the battlefield. In order to 
put an end to these ever-recurring cattle raids, control of 
individuals was a necessary condition, and so the German 
authorities devised a scheme by which every Masai warrior 
should be registered by means of a tiny metal disc in the 
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top of his ear. There was no cruelty or brutality intended 
or implied in the application. As a matter of fact, since the 
end of their rebellions, the Masai had always passed as 
being petted by the German Government au detriment of 
other native races. The authorities argued, with some 
show of reason, that to men who are in the habit of wearing 
ivory snuff-boxes four inches in diameter in their earlaps, an 
additional tiny metal disc in the top of the ear would either 
be a matter of indifference or perhaps even be looked upon 
as an improvement. 

But the wizards who devised this plan, if they did not 
overrate the Masai ear’s carrying capacity, certainly 
underrated its owner’s sense of pride. I was living at the 
time among the Masai in British East Africa, and I 
remember how terrible was the indignation of their 
brethren across the boundary. They said that they were 
being earmarked like their own cattle, and never forgave 
the offence— as they amply proved at the outset of the war. 

The preference of natives for British rule, although 
Hattering, was, in pre-war days, sometimes a cause of 
embarrassment to British Colonial Governments. It hap- 
pened frequently that chiefs whose territory lay near the 
British frontier, but outside it, crossed the boundary with 
their household and followers, with the intention to settle 
in the British colony. One of the most important events 
of this kind was when, in 1 905, the Sultan of the Washaga, 
Mariale, arrived in Nairobi, where Sir Donald Stewart, the 
Governor, was then residing, with all his followers. For 
diplomatic reasons, out of courtesy to its neighbours, the 
British Government had to discourage these attempts. So 
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it happened in this case also; and Mariale was persuaded, 
by the joint efforts of Sir Donald and of the German 
Governor, Count Gotzen, who just at the same time 
happened to pay a visit to his English colleague, to return 
to the Kilimanjaro. 

It is an ill wind that blows no one any good. If Mariale 
is still alive, he and other chiefs who encountered the same 
disappointment may say to themselves that, as far as they 
are concerned, that most elusive of all elusive proverbs, 
‘Everything comes to him who waits,’ has for once come 
true. 
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FEMINISM IN NYAS ALAND 

For several years after my arrival in tropical Africa, while 
living in the midst of natives, and fully conversant, as I 
imagined, with their customs and their way of thinking, 
my heart was filled with compassion for the hard-working 
and submissive black woman. ‘What a field,’ I often said 
to myself, ‘for the vindicators of women’s rights! Oh! 
if I could only bring here one of those energetic lady 
champions! What a storm she would raise in the whole 
world, until she had set rolling the stone which would, in 
the end, bring if not entire freedom at least relief to these 
poor and patient creatures!’ 

Pending the arrival of a militant ally, I tried my best, 
wherever I happened to be, to pave the way by word of 
mouth for a more energetic propaganda in the future; but 
I must confess, to my shame, that my efforts met with very 
little success. It is perhaps just as well, under the circum- 
stances, that the expected militant friend has, up to date, 
as far as I am aware, failed to materialize. 

When I explained to a husband that it cannot, in fair- 
ness, be expected from the mother of a family to collect 
firewood in the forest, to bring water from the river, and 
to carry all the household goods on a journey, I was 
invariably met by that vacant stare which natives who 
cannot or will not understand know so well how to assume; 
and as to the women themselves, my discomfiture 
amounted to a fiasco! They had two attitudes in response 
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to my veiled incitements to rebellion: the one was that of 
benevolent toleration, if not exactly approval, of my inten- 
tions rather than my words, the humouring, so to speak, 
of the harmless hobby of a good-natured eccentric; the 
other, more humiliating still, was that of boundless merri- 
ment, finding expression in peal after peal of laughter, to 
which the listeners gave way, and which kept on reaching 
me from the distance, growing fainter and fainter, as they 
moved away from my camp. 

The native point of view is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing conversation which I once had with a Yao, a tribe 
in which every man is a born ‘sea lawyer.’ As he was 
leaving his hut, and had already gone a little distance, he 
called back to his wife to bring him his tobacco. 

I said: ‘Your wife has a lot of work to do: she cooks 
your food, she looks after the child, she pounds the grain, 
she brings firewood and water — can you not go and fetch 
your tobacco yourself?’ 

‘Have I not,’ he answered, ‘given her everything she 
possesses, clothes, and beads, and money to pay the hut 
tax; and do I not give her money to buy food ?’ 

‘I see,’ I replied; ‘you look upon your wife as your 
servant, and what you give her is her salary.’ 

‘But,’ said he, ‘is it not the same with the women of the 
white men ? Does not a white man get a wife because he 
wants her to look after his house and his food ? When he 
wants a new kind of pudding, he tells her, and she looks 
into her book, where everything about puddings is written, 
and then she calls the cook and tells him what to do. Is 
not that the same as with us ?’ 
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There certainly was a time when terrible acts of cruelty 
were perpetrated against women in tropical Africa ; but 
these acts were not so much the consequence of the 
women’s enslaved state as of the omnipotence of the chiefs, 
who, when they chose, treated their male subjects as bar- 
barously as the female ones. From the moment when 
British supremacy made it impossible for native potentates 
to indulge in the satisfaction of barbarous caprices, there 
was nothing to prevent the existence of native women from 
running its peaceful course along lines made immutable 
bv a practice -which has lasted many centuries. 

Undoubtedly, the relations of native men and women to 
one another are based, not on an idea of inferiority of the 
one sex to the other, but on division of labour. If in some 
tribes like, for instance, the Wayao, the woman throws in, 
by way of pour boire, an outward show of extreme humility 
and submission, she does so, as I will show later, on an 
entirely non-committal understanding, merely, I am 
afraid, because the cunning creature is well aware of the 
weak spot in the cuirass of the lord of creation. 

When, in the last-named tribe’s country, I saw a woman 
kneel in the dust when addressing her husband or handing 
him anything, I could not repress a feeling of indignation 
with the male, for what I considered to be the outcome of 
insufferable arrogance on his part; nor would I believe 
him when he replied to my outspoken comments with the 
words: ‘Have 1 told her to kneel down ? She is following 
her own heart.’ 

I subsequently found out, however, that this excuse was 
quite correct. In most of the Nyasaland tribes, permanent 
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connubial life is preceded by a term of probation, which 
can be broken off at will by either party. When the woman 
has finally made up her mind to stay, she punctuates her 
decision by kneeling when she addresses her husband. As 
a rule, she will inaugurate this change in their relations by 
a little coup de theatre . She will choose an occasion when 
chance has brought together a goodly number of people, 
and she sees her husband standing among them. She will 
then walk right up to him, kneel down before him, put 
some trivial question, or give some unimportant piece of 
information, wait for the reply in a kneeling posture, and, 
after this has been given, get up and join the others. By thus 
humbling herself, she has taken possession of her husband ! 

In some tribes, as, for instance, that of the Wangoni, 
where probation is not required, the girls will postpone 
kneeling until after marriage. 

Not only when they talk to their husbands, or hand 
them anything, are the women of the Nyasa Basin ex- 
pected to kneel, but also when they minister to their wants, 
or even when they nurse them during an illness. A com- 
mon sight is a beau’s morning toilette at the hands of his 
wives. He sits cross-legged in front of a large cooking-pot 
filled with water — a device for a looking-glass — and his 
wives, supposing there are two of them, kneel, one on each 
side of him, one of them holding a small bottle of oil and a 
long-toothed wooden comb, and the other a knife or 
scissors and sometimes a flat-iron to flatten the recalcitrant 
curls, as it is every black man’s endeavour to have as little 
kink in his chevelure as possible. 

The Wayao, descendants of conquerors, very intelligent, 
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and very conceited* set the fashions in British Central 
Africa. The neighbouring tribes are gradually adopting 
their customs and habits and even their tribal marks. Some- 
thing similar to this was, before the war, the Anglomania 
which was prevalent in Europe among the better classes in 
all countries. 

It would be a mistake to infer, from the ostentation of 
wifely devotion just mentioned, a particularly humble or 
timorous disposition on the part of the performers. The 
whole show is a mere conventional formality, like our 
surrendering of a seat in a car to a lady, or giving her 
precedence. Barring a few concessions to traditional 
custom, native women in British Central Africa enjoy 
to-day a liberty greater than that of most European married 
women. Were it not that polyandry is unknown, one 
might almost be tempted to compare their emancipated 
status with that of the women of Tibet. 

Marriages between natives are essentially mariages de 
convenance , and sentiment rarely plays a part in them. But 
it is an ill wind that blows no one any good, and the great 
advantage connected with this materialistic attitude lies in 
the fact that enforced celibacy is practically nonexistent 
among natives. Even lepers in the early period of the 
disease find a mate; it happens that these, even if they are 
known to be afflicted with the illness, marry persons who 
enjoy perfect health. 

No man or woman is too deformed to marry. Not long 
ago I saw a woman, a poor little hunchback dwarf. ‘Poor 
creature!’ I exclaimed; ‘she will never find a husband!’ 

‘She has been married for years,’ was the reply. 
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A couple of years ago a young Ngoni came to me for 
medicine for a festering sore on the instep of one of his 
feet. I asked him how he had come by it, and was informed 
that it was a bite, inflicted by his first wife in a fit of 
jealousy, because he had taken a second one. After this act 
of revenge, she had run away with an askari. I could not 
refrain from expressing my pity for the poor woman, who 
had obviously been very fond of her husband. But Joseph 
— such was that young bigamist's name — could not be 
made to accept my point of view. He was a picture of a 
man, uncommonly tall and strong, and he wore war 
medals besides, having been through the campaign in 
German East Africa. 

I met him again about a year later, and asked him how 
he was getting on, and if he was still happy with his second 
wife. 

‘She has left me,’ he said; ‘she has gone to live with 
James.’ 

‘James?’ I asked, ‘the man in the workshop?’ 

‘The same,’ he said. 

Now this James is a hopeless cripple, who moves about 
with extraordinary nimbleness on his hands and knees. 
Like so many native cripples, he is a mechanical genius, 
and he was, at the time I am writing about, employed in 
the workshop on the estate of a European. 

‘You do not mean to say,’ I said to Joseph, ‘that your 
wife has deserted you, a strong, big man, to go and live 
with that cripple?’ 

‘James has got plenty money,’ was the brief reply. This, 
indeed, was retribution. 
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Nowadays, among the Wayao, the Wanyanja, and the 
tribes which have adopted their customs, girls are no more 
bought from the father with cattle or goats and no girl 
is given in marriage against her consent. This is the case 
also among the tribes of the Livingstone Range. Chief 
importance is given to the expenses incurred by the hus- 
band on account of the woman, in establishing her house- 
hold. These are considered as imposing upon the latter a 
moral liability. 

A A ao once asked me if Europeans make presents to the 
father of their fiancee. When I told him that it is the other 
way, and that the father gives the daughter money for 
her married establishment, and that her friends give 
her presents, he inquired: ‘Is this because the parents 
of the girl are afraid that, perhaps, if they give her 
nothing later, when the two have been married for 
some years, and a quarrel arises, the husband might say 
to his wife: u What I A ou dare quarrel with me, and yet, 
when I married you, you had nothing, and I gave you 
everything!” ’ 

It is strange how the ideas concerning the conduct which 
is expected from unmarried girls vary in different tribes. 
Among the Wayao and those who have come under their 
influence, girls are allowed to grow up without supervision 
or restraint. How great is the influence, for good or evil, 
of the Wayao over their neighbours, may be concluded 
from the fact that this laxity of morals has spread even to 
the Wangoni, although their parent nation, the Zulu of 
South Africa, punishes girls who have disgraced them- 
selves, by death through warrior ants. 
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The Wataveta of the Kanya Province allow their young 
a licence as great as that of the Wayao. 

On the other hand, the Wapare of the Tanganyika 
Province, near neighbours of the Wataveta, in order to 
keep their young girls out of harm’s way, were and perhaps 
still are in the habit of shutting them up for periods some- 
times extending to four years, often in solitary confine- 
ment, in lofts built into the roofs of their huts! They were 
never allowed to go out, but were otherwise well taken 
care of. If in the same tribe a boy and girl sinned against 
custom, their lives were forfeited, and they were killed 
in the way in which, according to Moses — Numbers xxv, 
8 — Phinehas killed the Israelite and the daughter of the 
Midianites. 

The Elgon natives of the Kenya Province shut up all 
the boys every evening in double-storey buildings, and a 
watch is set over them. 

It is to be feared, however, that those tribes which are 
concerned about the proper behaviour of their maidens 
before marriage are not so from any appreciation, or even 
comprehension, of ‘virtue’ in the white man’s sense of the 
word. Chastity merely increases the girl’s value as a 
commercial asset. That this is the case follows from the 
fact that it is insisted upon chiefly in those tribes where the 
girl is bought from the parents by the bridegroom without 
being herself consulted, while it is treated as a negligible 
quantity where the girl’s consent is a condition of marriage. 

Nothing could be simpler than the process by which, 
to-day, in Nyasaland, a man and a woman enter matri- 
mony. The following account gives a good idea of how 
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it is generally done. I asked Soliman how he got his 
wife. 

He said: ‘I met her on the road and gave her tobacco. 
Shortly afterward she came into my hut and brought 
“ugali” (porridge). I asked: “For whom is this ugali?” 
She replied: “It is for you.” I then asked her: “Why do 
you bring me ugali?” She replied: “Because I want you 
very much.” I said: “But you have a husband already.” 
She replied: “No 1 my husband left me a long time ago.” I 
said: “This is surely a lie.” She said: “It is not a lie: go 
and ask my brother.” I then went and asked her brother, 
and he said: “She has told you the truth: her husband left 
her a long time ago.” I then went to my own brother (his 
eldest brother) and asked him if he had any objection to my 
courting that woman. He said he had none, and so she 
came to live with me.’ 

In due time, when the two came to the conclusion that 
there existed no radical incomp atibilite d’humeur , the 
preliminary arrangement became permanent. 

What applies to the courting of grown-up women applies 
in an equal degree to that of girls. Their freedom of 
movement is absolute. They will go to a young fellow ‘on 
trial’ without first informing their parents, until perhaps, 
one day, the father asks casually: ‘Where are you always 
going, taking foodstuff with your’ 

The girl then replies: T go to a young fellow whom I 
like very much.’ 

Then the swain, after having been informed by his 
fiancee that the father is beginning to manifest curiosity, 
will go to the latter and tell him that he wants his daughter; 
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and the father will say: ‘Go and speak with her brother.’ 
It is always the brother, or the uncle on the mother’s side, 
who is consulted as the weightiest authority; but this is not 
to be looked upon as a disregard of parental authority; 
quite the contrary, parents are considered to stand so high 
above their children that to consult them in anything, or 
even to hold a conversation with them, would be an 
unthinkable piece of audacity on the children’s part. 

Before the two young people agree to live with one 
another, there is always the same exchange of questions 
and answers, almost like a ritual. 

‘Have you not got another man?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘Surely you lie; you have another man!’ 

‘No, truly; I am telling the truth.’ 

The brother is then called upon, for confirmation or 
otherwise. 

If, during the term of probation, the young people dis- 
cover that they cannot agree, or if the family of one of the 
two parties objects to the choice made, they separate. In 
one case, for instance, in which one of my servants wanted 
to marry a young girl, the latter’s family decided, after she 
had come to live with him, to settle in another district. 
Now, among the Wayao, as a general rule, the husband 
follows the woman and lives in her village. But in this 
case the bridegroom’s family, a body against whose 
decisions there is no appeal, declared with one accord 
that they did not wish him to leave the district in which 
they were living. So there was nothing left for the two but 
to separate. 
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I felt very sorry for them both 5 but when I asked Hassan, 
full of sympathy, if he felt very sorry that the girl was 
leaving him he laughed, and said: ‘Not at all!’ He was 
thinking, no doubt, that there are as many fish in the sea 
as have come out of it. 

As long as the bridegroom has incurred no expenses on 
behalf of his lady, and as long as the relations of both have 
not been formally and solemnly informed of the union, the 
separation is not treated as being of any importance. But 
where all these conditions have been fulfilled, separation is 
sure to be followed by litigation. 

If the native woman’s conduct as a spouse, looked at 
from the white man’s point of view, leaves much to be 
desired, it must be proclaimed, on the other side, that no 
words of praise could even approximately do justice to her 
in her character as housewife and as mother. 

Her thrift, her patience, her endurance, her uncom- 
plaining and quiet cheerfulness, are the incomparable 
qualities against which her husband has nothing to put into 
the balance except official representation and the prestige 
of masculine strength, which, as a protection, is becoming 
more and more superfluous. 

Long before sunrise, long before her husband rises, she 
gets up to go and fetch water from the lake or from the 
river. On many occasions this function is accompanied by 
personal danger, as, for instance, when the only water 
supply is a river or a lake infested with crocodiles, or when 
man-eating lions happen to be about. These generally 
choose their victims from women who are on their way to 
the water or returning from it. I have known of many 
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such casualties; yet I never heard of any woman making 
this a pretext for staying at home. 

Other occupations fill the day from morning till night: 
wood-chopping, grain-pounding and winnowing, hoeing, 
planting, cooking, nursing the children, fetching mud for 
the huts and applying it — the frames are erected by the 
men — besides, in some places, making pottery: an art 
reserved to women, some of whom are clever artists in this 
industry. 

When one asks the men what part of the work is left 
for them, as the women do practically everything, they 
invariably reply: 6 Oh, but do not we get the money for the 
women to buy cloth with, by hiring ourselves out to 
Europeans? Where are the women to get money from, if 
we do not get it for them?’ 

So great is the glamour attached to money in the native 
mind, that a man who, by a few months’ work on a planta- 
tion or as a ‘boy,’ has earned enough to pay the hut tax and 
to buy a few pieces of calico, is satisfied that he has done 
ample justice to his part of the contract, and that he fully 
deserves, for the rest of the year, his otium cum dignitate. 

The adaptability of native women to their surroundings 
and their equanimity under all circumstances are remark- 
able. They are very like gipsies in this respect. Those 
who follow their husbands on a journey, with or without 
children, often without any necessity and only for the fun 
of the thing, find themselves as much at home in a grass hut 
erected in haste in the bush as in their own village; and 
their babies are just the same. 

Yet another great quality of these women is the small 
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amount of noise which they make. All chattering, all loud 
laughing and talking are done by the men, who are engaged 
in incessant conversation on the most futile subjects from 
morning till evening, and often, when there is a moon 
shining, all through the night, too, as natives enjoy the 
invaluable faculty of being able to remain awake at will, 
without exercising the slightest effort. In a camp women 
are scarcely ever heard, unless one of them happens to have 
an hysterical fit. 

Black babies are as admirable as their mothers. They 
are simply wonderful! Nobody who has not lived in close 
proximity to them for some time can realize how noiseless 
they are. Once only in twenty-five years has a black child 
kept me awake during the night; and I do not know to this 
day what the reason was, as I arrived after dark and left 
before dawn, and never saw it. 

When I once asked a Yao why black babies make so 
little noise compared with white ones, he replied ‘The 
European father teaches his child to make plenty noise 
and to break everything it touches, because, if it does not, 
he thinks it is ill.” 

The placidity and the contentment of native as com- 
pared with European babies is due, no doubt, to their close 
companionship with their mother, from whom they are as 
inseparable, muiatis mutandis , as little kangaroos from 
theirs. During the first years of their life, they spend nearly 
all their time snugly and comfortably berthed in the 
‘kuveleka,’ the pouch formed by the cloth slung over their 
mother’s back. If they want to sleep, they sleep ; when they 
are awake there is always something interesting to see or to 
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hear, by peeping round the corner. The larder is always 
full, the table always laid, the perambulator always ready 
to start; they are kept warm by the best and most natural 
of warming-pans. 

The facility which the native has in sleeping under all 
circumstances, and in all conceivable postures, must be the 
consequence of this existence of the child on its mother’s 
back where it undergoes all imaginable variations of 
tossing; for, whatever may be the nature of the work in 
which the woman is engaged, she scarcely ever puts the 
baby down. And the skill with which she manages to carry 
besides, on her head, heavy logs of wood, or a hoe which 
balances within an inch of the small passenger’s head, is 
both marvellous and appalling, as it also testifies to her 
strength of nerve. Often have I been made quite anxious 
by thus seeing babies, in imminent danger, as I imagined, 
of being brained; and I have even seen native men who 
were affected the same way; and I have heard them call out 
to the women to be careful. Yet it would appear as if 
nothing ever happened. 

I once asked a man if he remembered, in his lifetime, a 
baby having been injured by the load which its mother was 
carrying. 

‘Oh, yes,’ he replied at once; ‘I remember very well, a 
long time ago, at such and such a place.’ 

‘And what happened?’ I asked; ‘did the poor child die?’ 

‘Die? No!’ was the reply; ‘there was a little blood, 
though.’ 

It occurs from time to time that women have hysterical 
fits — fits which have the same character in tribes settled 
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thousands of miles apart. One hears sometimes that the 
reason why the Chinese occasionally run amok is the 
snapping of the bonds of self-restraint imposed upon them 
by their crowded existence; the fits of black women may 
have the same origin. There is, however, nothing dan- 
gerous or violent about them. They consist, as a rule, in 
an avalanche of words, chiefly accusations and complaints, 
which nothing on earth except violence can stop, cul- 
minating sometimes in a headlong flight from the village 
into the bush, with the avowed intention to await death 
there. F ortunately, however, the crisis always ends before 
it comes to this. Husbands, when their wives are taken that 
way, have two alternatives: either to beat them until they 
stop, or to run away and keep at a distance until the hurri- 
cane has passed. 

As was indicated above, among the Wayao and those 
tribes which their influence has penetrated, woman rules 
supreme in the household and in the village. I have spoken 
with many men who, after some hesitation, ended by 
admitting it. In the villages it is the women who make or 
mar reputations, as they did in Europe before the advent of 
the suffragette, and in the house the men follow their 
advice in almost everything. It is they who decide whether 
a stranger shall be allowed to settle in the village and to 
remain there, and whether one of the community who, for 
some reason or other, is making himself obnoxious, shall be 
given, by the men, the consilium abeundi . When the wife of 
a native servant desires a change, she will prevail on her 
husband to leave his situation, however much he may like it 
personally. Boys’ who have been scolded in the presence 
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of their women invariably give notice. Most thefts 
mitted by men are due to direct or indirect instigation!^ 
their wives. Black men are extremely sensitive to ridicule, 
and what they fear more than anything else is to appear 
ridiculous or weak before their women. The latter 
know this, and harp on that string with consummate 
virtuosity. 

What gives the women of the Wayao such a hold over 
the men is the custom that, after marriage, the man follows 
the woman to her village, not vice versa; and if, later, the 
man goes to reside in another place — as, for instance, when 
he finds employment on a plantation — it seems to be left 
entirely to his wife’s discretion whether she shall follow 
him or not. Frequently she refuses. 

I once had a servant named Moses — a good-natured, 
blear-eyed, pock-marked, fiat-nosed, squat fellow, very 
partial to pombe, and particularly unfortunate in his 
dealings with the fair sex. One day he informed me that he 
had got a new wife — his third — and that she wanted to 
come and live with him. So I put at his disposal a large and 
comfortable hut which stood empty. But anything like the 
tantalizing behaviour of this princess could not be imagined. 
For weeks she kept on sending messages announcing her 
impending arrival, without ever turning up. I tried, by 
scathing comments, to rouse poor Moses, who was daily 
growing more depressed, to an assertion of his authority; 
but he was evidently much too afraid of being deserted to 
risk incurring his Dulcinea’s displeasure. 

One morning, when I asked him if his bride had at last 
arrived, he replied, in English, which he spoke rather well : 
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‘No; she sent her little sister instead; did you not see that 
little girl who came yesterday?’ 

‘Why on earth does she send you a little girl?’ I said; 
‘why does she not come herself?’ 

To this he replied, in a meek and despondent tone of 
voice: ‘A little sister-in-law for me.’ Finally he made up 
his mind to give in, and left me to join her. 

Just as in Europe, it frequently happens that mere boys 
marry women twice their age, and sometimes nearly twice 
their size. They make devoted husbands as long as it lasts; 
but I imagine they are rather henpecked as a rule. In one 
case which I remember, the wife, a giantess, whom her 
boyish husband had been carrying — figuratively speaking 
— on his hands, at last brought matters to a head by 
requesting him to cook her food! This was too much, and 
he gave her up that very day. 

Yet, such is the power of conventionality, that, if the 
husband’s brother or his maternal uncle comes on a visit, 
the wife will at once leave the hut and sit by herself, alone 
and disconsolate, at some distance, until he has gone. And 
if one asks her why she acts in this way, she replies: 
‘Ninaono haya’ (I feel shy). The visitor, if the same 
question was put to him, would probably say, as an explana- 
tion needing no further comment: ‘Is she not my daughter- 
in-law?’ 

One of the chief reasons for the differences between man 
and wife, which incessantly occur in Nyasaland and are 
more frequent there than in any other part of Africa which 
I have visited, is the ease with which the women absent 
themselves from their homes for varying lengths of time. 
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A pretext is never wanting, and is apparently always taken 
for granted by the confiding husband. 

I have known a Ngoni woman to leave her invalid hus- 
band all alone for six weeks; and when I asked him why he 
consented to being thus deserted in his helpless state he 
explained, with perfect equanimity, that she had followed 
up-country a debtor who owed her sixpence! 

Native women who run short of provisions often remedy 
this by repairing to some village in the district where maize 
is reported to be abundant, and hiring themselves out to 
take a hand in pounding it, for remuneration in kind. This 
offers an opportunity for an absence of many days 5 dura- 
tion, during which the control of the movements of the 
absentee ladies by their husbands is a complicated affair, and 
quite out of the question when the latter are in fixed 
employ. 

It is deplorable to have to admit that the black woman 
of British Central Africa, with all her admirable qualities, 
is sorely lacking in the one essential virtue of her sex. With 
the sole exception, possibly, of the few Christian women 
who belong to the nucleus of bona fide converts surround- 
ing* mission stations, no native woman is capable of even 
faintly suspecting that her white sister’s attitude toward 
certain problems of life is either beautiful or reasonable. A 
redeeming, although rather ludicrous, feature of the ques- 
tion is that Y seult is expected to make, without delay, full 
confession of her fault to her husband, who otherwise 
would die if he partook of food in company with Tristan. 
This is implicitly believed in by the natives of Nyasaland, 
and confessions of this kind are of very common occurrence. 
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A somewhat similar idea is the universal belief that a 
woman whose husband has been unfaithful will grow ill 
and die of her next child; or that a child at the breast will 
die if its father is unfaithful to the mother. All the deaths 
of women with child, or of a child at the breast, are 
attributed to this cause. Nothing, however, appears to 
happen nowadays to the guilty father, except that he is 
excluded from the family mourning ceremonies. 

Open acts of revenge by an injured husband are 
extremely rare, but that passion may be exercised in a way 
which cannot be brought home to him. That this some- 
times happens I more than suspect — merely from the 
character of the people. Also, complete indifference is 
often assumed, in order to procure convincing proof. But 
even where this has been forthcoming, the end of the whole 
intrigue, as a rule, so far as the general public is concerned, 
consists in nothing more tragic than an endless palaver 
between the families of the two parties, where the fine 
payable by the guilty person is definitely fixed. 

Rarely does it happen that even the most incorrigible of 
flirts is dismissed by her husband, if she is otherwise of an 
amiable disposition. One evening I was awakened by the 
sound of blows and of a woman screaming. It came from 
the hut of a man whom I knew, the owner of two wives, 
one of whom was elderly and steady, the other a wayward 
young gazelle, who had already twice spontaneously con- 
fessed that she had listened to the advances of a neigh- 
bouring Don Juan. 

I rushed to the hut; but when I arrived there, I found 
the husband only and the first wife; the second wife, caught 
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listening to the blandishments of the neighbour, had, I was 
told, run away. As I feared that he might have seriously 
injured the girl, I told the man that, unless he produced 
her, unhurt, within a day, I should have him seized and 
sent before the Resident. 

I waited two days, and then both appeared before me, 
smiling, hand in hand. They were still living together, and 
on the best of terms, two years later. 

The absolute immorality of the women of Nyasaland, 
strange to say, goes along with a modesty, both of word and 
gesture, in both sexes, which could not be excelled in the 
most respectable and collet-monte community of white 
people. Exceptions occur only when a woman gets 
drunk. 

The rule as to what constitutes and what destroys the 
respectability of a grown-up woman is a different one in 
almost every tribe. Where morality is practically non- 
existent, as among the women of the Nyasa Basin, nothing, 
obviously, that a woman could do could injure her honour. 
Among the Wakinga of the Livingstone Range, a hardy 
race of mountaineers, women are forbidden two things: to 
accept money in return for their favours, and to bestow 
them on men not of their own race. To the latter restric- 
tion was due, before the war, the total absence of all disease 
— an inestimable boon, perhaps unique in the world. But 
whether this happy state of affairs has survived the "passing 
of the days of war’ is, alas, another question. The Masai 
woman, in the Nyika of what now forms the Kenya and 
Tanganyika Provinces, is a model spouse; but the un- 
written law of the nation imposes upon her husband the 
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duty temporarily to surrender his house and its inhabitants 
to anyone of the Elmorao (members of the warrior caste, 
who are bound to celibacy as long as they belong to it} who 
desires to take possession of them, and to keep away as long 
as he sees the latter’s long spear sticking in the ground in 
front of the door. This husband was an Elmorao himself 
before his marriage. 

Ethically, there is a great resemblance between all 
native women, from the Juba to Capetown; but physically 
they are as different as white women of different nationali- 
ties; and their ideas as to the kind of ornaments best adapted 
to their particular style of beauty vary even more. 

Most Europeans, I believe, imagine that, although a 
Negro woman may have a fine figure, the general type of 
the features is the same, and shaped more or less on the 
lines of the traditional black woman of story-books. No 
idea could be more erroneous and more unjust. People 
may differ as to the question whether perfect classic beauty 
is compatible with a black skin; but, leaving the Somali out 
of the question altogether, because it is not quite certain if, 
black though they are, one is justified in calling them 
Nfegroes, there can be no two opinions as to whether- an 
ebony Venus of Milo— the term ‘black,’ when applied to 
the human skin, has as many shades as the spectrum — is 
not occasionally met with, very much alive, indeed, among 
the Wagala or the Waswahili. Perfectly regular features 
are probably more frequent among the former of these two 
races than among the English, the Italians, or the Greeks. 
Besides, the headdress of the women of these tribes — small 
curls arranged on both sides of the central, longitudinal 
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parting, and converging toward a small tuft just above the 
nape of the neck — is not unlike the classic ideal. 

The headdress of the Masai and the Wataveta women, 
where beautiful faces, although of a somewhat different 
type, are as frequent as among the tribes just mentioned, is 
also very becoming and very striking, consisting, as it does, 
of leather bands forming a kind of skullcap on top, and 
hanging at both sides of the face like the curls of our grand- 
mothers, terminating in huge, brightly polished metal 
discs, the whole being rather suggestive of the faces of 
saints on Greek icons. Unfortunately, these women shave 
off their eyebrows, as did the Gioconda and her con- 
temporaries. 

But neither the Swahili nor the Masai headdress has, so 
far, been universally adopted as a fashion; and no woman’s 
face in the world, were it as beautiful as that of ‘the serpent 
of old Nile’ herself, can with impunity support a black 
woollen pin-cushion in lieu of a chevelure. 

Native women who have not grown either self-con- 
scious or bold by much intercourse with Europeans often 
have charming manners: the low laugh, the graceful 
movements of the head, the play of the eyebrows, the sub- 
dued gestures, the total absence of affectation (which is in 
itself the hall-mark of good breeding) — no grande dame in 
Europe could excel them in these; and those whom age has 
deprived of the charm of youth often astonish the stranger 
by their wisdom and their sense of humour. 

It is a matter of ever-recurring surprise and wonder to 
me, that the very tribes in which women enjoy the greatest 
freedom and have most power, namely the Wayao and the 
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Wanyanja, are also those in which they are ugliest, and 
where, besides, they do their best to increase this ugliness 
by disfiguring themselves with their idiotic ornaments. 
These 'improvements’ are threefold; about the most 
atrocious of the three, the flattening of the breasts, the less 
said the better. 

The other two are called, respectively, the ‘chipini’ and 
the ‘pelele.’ Both are studs. The chipini is worn in the 
side of the nose, the pelele half-way between the nose and the 
upper lip. The chipini is one inch across, the pelele often 
much larger. Indian women sometimes wear a small piece 
of jewellery in the nose, which looks very pretty. These 
natives, however, can do nothing in moderation, and the 
enormous chipini distorts the wearer’s nostril, down and 
sideways, across half the cheek. It looks horrid enough 
when the chipini is worn; but when it has been lost, or 
sold, there remains nothing but the gap where it ought to 
be; and the impression given is that of a permanent dis- 
figurement due to some accident. 

I remember that, when I came to Nyasaland and saw for 
the first time a woman who had left her chipini at home, I 
thought she was ill, and told my attendant to ask her r if I 
could help her in any way. Natives always avoid giving a 
direct reply if they can, and so the answer which I received 
in this case was that, ‘perhaps’ there was nothing the 
matter with the lady’s nose. 

The women themselves could probably be prevailed 
upon to give up wearing these horrible things; but, unfor- 
tunately, the men like them, and encourage them to wear 
them. A Yao, a great Don Juan, once announced to me 
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that he intended going in search of another wife. I wished 
him good luck and added: ‘I hope you will find a pretty 
wife, one who does not wear that dreadful chipini.’ 

‘What!’ he exclaimed horrified; ‘nothing at all, like a 
man?’ 

If the chipini is bad, the pelele is worse. A peculiarity of 
the natives of the Nyasa Basin, some Wangoni excepted, is 
the great distance between nose and upper lip; the line, 
besides, projects outward at an angle from the nose, 
almost like a beak. It is midway between the nose and the 
lip that the pelele is worn, and one asks one’s self whether 
the length of that line is due to the wearing of the pelele 
through countless generations, or whether the pelele was 
put there to relieve its monotony. The natives have a 
theory to explain the invention. They say that, when a 
woman grows old, she loses her front teeth, and that then 
her upper lip, by getting into the mouth, prevents her from 
talking distinctly; but that the pelele keeps the lip up, and 
that those who wear it can talk just as distinctly without 
front teeth as with them. Possibly! But why, then, do not 
the old men wear a pelele, too? They never do. 

There exists a surprising similitude between the lower 
part of the face of a woman who wears the pelele and the 
beak of the female trumpet-hornbill — the ‘hondo-hondo’ 
of the natives — a bird which is indigenous (although not 
exclusively so) in the countries whose inhabitants wear that 
ornament. While the male hondo-hondo carries, over beak 
and forehead, the helmet of a Roman centurion, his partner 
contents herself with a round disc, like a pelele in shape and 
size, which she wears mid- way between the root of the bill 
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and its tip. The resemblance is so striking that the observer 
involuntarily asks himself if it is not due to something more 
than a coincidence. Can it not be that, in the long, long ago, 
some of the women decided to follow the bird’s example, as 
a new and original attraction in their intercourse with 
man: Or was it a sultan, perhaps, who, in a barbarous 
humour, experimented as to how his women would look 
with the female hornbill’s jewel, and thus set the fashion? 

Unlike the chipini, the pelele is, fortunately, disappear- 
ing. It is scarcely ever met with, now, in the Shire high- 
lands, although the people to the east of Lake Nyasa still 
wear it. The missionaries, I am told, are doing their best 
to induce the children to refuse to undergo the perforation 
above the lip, which is necessary for the insertion of the stud. 

The indifference of natives to human physical beauty, 
which practically amounts to its total elimination as a 
factor in the relations between the sexes, has often been 
commented upon. A native whose attention you draw 
to the handsome features of another native — either woman 
or man — always responds vaguely, indifferently, never 
emphatically, rather giving the impression that he does not 
quite understand what you mean. It is significant that 
there exists, in the Swahili language, no word which ex- 
presses handsome, or beautiful, exclusively. The word 
‘zuri,’ the only one used in this sense, means good, as well 
as beautiful, the first idea conveyed, when it is applied to a 
person, being always that of moral, rather than physical, 
excellence. 

The incongruity which often exists between parties 
forming a union almost suggests the absence of 
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individuality as a factor in these relations. And yet it would 
probably be incorrect and unjust to explain the phenom- 
enon by the preponderance of mere brute sensuality over 
all finer feelings; for it cannot be denied that natives are by 
no means devoid of a sense of beauty. They admire it in 
animals, in flowers, in pictures, landscapes, and music; they 
have clever artists; and their perception of what is ridicu- 
lous in expression or appearance is perhaps keener than that 
of the average European, notwithstanding their passion for 
the odd and the baroque. One might say that their indif- 
ference to beauty is confined exclusively to sex relations, 
or that their aesthetic sense is in default only where these 
relations come into play. 

The explanation of this bizarre trait in the character of 
the African Negro can perhaps be found in the surmise 
expressed by the author of The Travelling Diary of a 
Philosopher , that natives of the T ropics cannot feel love as 
we do, our love being founded entirely on an imaginative 
power which they do not possess; for, surely, the faculty to 
feel love is an essential condition of the faculty to appreciate 
physical beauty. 
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IN THE CHIKALA RANGE 

The old ‘boma’ in the Chikala Range, where I lived over 
six months, had been uninhabited for almost ten years 
when I entered it. Although it would be classed, in 
Europe, as a young house, it is an old one for tropical 
Africa, where houses age in a decade as much as they do in 
Europe in a century. No one would look for a house in the 
remote and savage locality where it stands, twenty miles 
from the nearest white settlement, while the nearest Y ao 
village is scattered at the foot of the mountain, there being 
no native inhabitants at all on this eastern part of the range. 

The boma, as its name implies, has been, during the 
brief period of its commission, a tax-collector’s residence; it 
is built of brick, with a corrugated-iron roof, a large 
verandah, and bow windows, and its interior still shows 
many signs of the taste and the love of comfort which 
directed the builder in his work. It cannot be expected, 
however, that the structure should, unattended, unlooked- 
after, resist the destructive effect of time and the seasons. 
There is scarcely a bow window with all the panes entire; 
not a curtain left; not a brass bolt unbroken. Stains and 
rusty nails on the walls bear testimony to the artistic pro- 
clivities of the last inhabitant; the wainscoting is, in many 
places, detached from the walls; the white calico awnings 
stretched underneath the ceilings of the rooms are torn in 
parts, and in parts stained and eaten by the droppings of 
the bats. Only the beautiful fireplace of carved cedar has 
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remained intact, with the added beauty of the patina 
acquired with age. The many traces of past comfort and 
elegance, the present dilapidated and neglected condition, 
the savage aspect of the surrounding scenery, the magnifi- 
cent bushes of European roses right in front of the verandah, 
a grove of thick mango trees just behind the house — all 
these contrasts give to the old boma a touch of romance, as 
if it were taken out of a chapter in a fairy tale. 

It is built on a terrace, about 2,000 feet above the plain, 
and is surrounded on three sides by an amphitheatre of hills, 
which form part of the main range. This, the Chikala 
Range, runs from east to west. The amphitheatre, from its 
eastern and western wings, rises gradually to a dome of 
granite over 5,000 feet high, the highest point of the range, 
due north of the house. The latter faces south, embracing 
a view of half the compass over plains and mountains. To 
the left. Lake Chirwa— ten miles away at its nearest point 
during the dry season, but approaching its boundaries 
according to the volume of water brought by the rains — 
runs south to north-east. The two black island-hills in its 
middle look like joints of beef on a silver dish. 

During the dry season, the ‘palombe’ (plain) looks limit- 
less, sky and veldt meeting in a haze along the horizon. 
During the rains, however, the whole view is changed. 
Beginning in the south-west with the majestic Mlange 
Range, nearly ten thousand feet high in its highest peak 
and barely sixty miles in length, mountain range follows 
mountain range all along the horizon, past and far round 
the lake, into Portuguese territory, with a few breaks only, 
through which the plain rolls on into the unknown. 
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Here and there, in the champaign, isolated hills rise, 
sometimes to a considerable height, the characteristic 
‘island-mountains’ of tropical Africa. In the Nyika of 
East Africa those hills rise at regular intervals from the 
level plain. There I noticed a curious particular. I have 
climbed none on which I did not meet, somewhere near or 
on the top, a puff-adder larger in size than any which I have 
ever seen elsewhere, either free or in captivity — a weird 
genius loci , probably centuries old, letting the time rush by 
while it lies in a lethargic state of eternal digestion, punc- 
tuated by single meals at intervals of months. As none of 
my Masai companions ever showed the slightest inclination 
to kill one of these anchorites, but appeared to be opposed 
to my doing so, I came to the conclusion that they must 
be fetish. 

Whether the mountain islands of Nyasaland share this 
peculiarity, I have not, so far, had occasion to ascertain. 
Lake Chirwa, however, enjoys a zoological speciality also — 
an almost unique distinction. The many crocodiles which 
inhabit it are not more dangerous to man than so many 
sheep! So I was assured by all those inhabitants of the lake 
shore whom I consulted on the subject. I asked them if 
they had charms. They said W: with these crocs there is 
no need of charms ! 

But Mother Nature, always anxious to correct any 
small anomalies which may occur in her household, has, to 
re-establish the balance — a hobby of hers — peopled the 
lake with venomous water snakes, dreaded by the fisher- 
men as much as crocs are dreaded elsewhere. The natives 
say that they stand erect, naja-fashion, among the reeds of 
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the lake shore, half submerged by water, and when a man 
has passed them, but not before, they charge him. 

This snake, which the Yao call Tassabuhe,’ is most 
beautiful, being marked in an undulating pattern of black 
and brown and grey, with thin bright yellow straight lines 
running from head to tail. Barely two feet in length and 
thick in proportion, it bears, with its stumpy tail, a certain 
resemblance to a puff-adder. The form of its head, 
however, and the position of its fangs, suggest the pro- 
teroglyph. Its aggressiveness appears to be a fact, and 
distinguishes it from the land snakes. 

The changements de decoration of the landscape exceed in 
variety anything that one could see on the stage. In 
autumn, or better, in spring, the veldt shows as many 
different colours as the rainbow. But as soon as the rains 
begin these change into many shades of green, from 
emerald and apple green to dark olive, grading, in the 
distance, into one uniform tone of bluish grey. 

The colours of the hills, with the exception of the 
islands of the lake, which are always of a dark greenish 
brown, vary according to the time of day. Those which 
roll away into Portuguese territory, as they recede, grow 
fainter and fainter, until they look like a breath on a pane of 
glass. Immediately after sunset, however, when the sky 
behind them is pistache green, they appear clear-cut, 
heavy, and transparent, like mountains of grey quartz. The 
high Mlanje Mountains sometimes at sunset seem to 
intercept, with their dark blue mass, the glare of an 
immense conflagration, the shine of which just peeps over 
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the outline of their pinnacles; at other times they are hidden 
by a bluish-grey wall of vapour, fringed with lilac all along 
the top; while the sky just above them is of an intense, 
luminous orange, which, as the night advances, grows 
blood-red. 

Often, in the early morning, the whole plain is covered 
with a sheet of low-lying white mist, out of which the 
island-mountains emerge like rocks out of a frozen arctic 
sea. Or else the lake alone, brilliant like a mirror under the 
horizontal rays of the rising sun, is covered as if with 
cotton wool by a layer of densely packed white clouds, 
which follow its contours just as if they had been spread 
there by a careful hand. 

With all its beauty, however, the landscape never loses 
that indescribable something which characterizes all 
African landscapes— something intensely melancholy, 
brooding, and ominous, as if some terrible event were held 
in suspense. 

Clouds, as Sir Martin Conway says, are not a bit less 
beautiful than mountains, and they form, with these, during 
the rainy season, combinations and groups which remind one 
of Dore’s illustrations to Dante’s Inferno. Each chain of 
mountains will act independently of all the others, having 
its own particular set of clouds, its own thunderstorms and 
strokes of lightning. One range may be swathed in a sheet 
of torrential rain, while the other, through a rent in the 
clouds overhanging it, is struck by beams of sunlight. 
Occasionally, however, when it rains for good, a perpen- 
dicular, solid grey wall of rain creeps slowly from the 
fast-disappearing mountains over lake and plain toward 
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Chikala; then the plain vanishes; then the solitary tree at 
the far end of my terrace; and then it comes down on the 
corrugated-iron roof in one continuous, deafening roar. 

One would imagine that no living creature, except a 
fish, would enjoy getting a tropical downpour on its back. 
To this my two ravens, Grip and Nevermore — chance 
acquaintances with whom I have formed a solid friendship 
— are exceptions. Instead of seeking shelter, which they 
could find in abundance, far and near, they will, when 
overtaken by the avalanche, sit on an exposed granite 
boulder, their backs to the wind, with shoulders raised and 
head bent, like Mr. Dombey’s brother-in-law when his 
wife annoyed him, and apparently sink into a kind of 
torpor, as, under these conditions, they refuse to respond to 
the most tempting morsels of food. 

The champaign is most beautiful during the period of the 
veldt fires, which begins toward the end of October and 
lasts until the rains are on. In the day-time the flames are 
invisible from here; but in calm weather great columns of 
smoke rise, like Moses’ pillar in the desert, sometimes to an 
immense height, and spread out in the sky to tremendous 
black clouds, which intercept the light of the sun and 
plunge into shade half the plain. In stormy weather, the 
spirals of smoke rolling fast along the ground look like the 
steam of express trains running full speed. At night the 
flames are visible, and then the bush fires look like burning 
cities, and make the onlooker think of sack and rapine and 
murder. Where they burn low, they suggest the keys of an 
organ of fire touched by invisible fingers. 

The lake has its fires, too, but they begin later and cease 
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later. It is full of reeds in many parts, and these the natives 
burn, to facilitate fishing during the rainy season. 

But the most beautiful sight is when, in a still, calm 
night, the conflagration extends along a large segment of 
the eastern horizon, and the full moon rises out of it, as 
intensely luminous as the Are itself, like the birth of a 
planet out of a sun, when creation was still young. 

At the northern end of the lake, almost due east from 
here, lies the village of a chief called Chikweo, which has 
just now been the theatre of a lion story more than usually 
dramatic. For several months past, a man-eating lion had 
been spreading terror among the villagers by periodical 
appearances, which were nearly always the occasion of the 
killing of a man or a woman. Several times he was 
frightened away by the men appearing en masse after he had 
seized his victim, but he had killed fourteen, and wounded 
six, so I was told, before his career ended. 

It came about in this way. An old woman, who 
belonged to another tribe, had been living for some time at 
Chikweo ’s village, with her young daughter, who had a 
baby at her breast. These three were living in a hut built of 
logs, on the outskirts of the village. With characteristic 
native improvidence, on the night in question, in the early 
part of December, they slept with the door of the hut open, 
and the lion crept in and jumped on the old woman. In a 
moment the daughter had made up her mind —to save the 
baby and sacrifice the mother. She slid out of the hut with 
the child, pulled the door to, dragged a heavy log of wood 
against it, and gave the alarm. 
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With the rapidity with which natives are capable of 
acting in an emergency, the villagers collected, brought 
more logs of wood, built a strong barricade all round the 
hut while the poor old woman was still alive and screaming 
for help; and then they sat down in a circle and — it was 
before midnight — waited for dawn. 

At dawn — the old woman by that time was dead — the 
chief Chikweo came with his Snider, jumped on to the 
roof, gave, through a hole, one shot to the lion, and went 
home to sleep, having, by drawing first blood, secured the 
Government reward. After that, the lion was finished off 
by others through the roof, partly with Chikweo’s Snider, 
partly with spears. 

It is possible that the woman might have been saved, if, 
instead of closing the door upon her and her terrible guest, 
her daughter had contented herself with rushing out and 
calling for help; or even if the people had reopened the door 
of the hut, as the lion would perhaps have been frightened 
by the noise and the sight of so many people, and might 
have tried to rush out. But the villagers thought that such 
an occasion to get the man-eater would never return if they 
let.it slip. 

If one considers how great is the love of natives for their 
mothers — it is their one pure sentiment — one can imagine 
how violent must have been, in the girl’s heart, the conflict 
between the love which she bore her mother and that 
which she felt for her child. 

The chief, sleek and debonair, called on me on his way 
to Zomba with the lion’s skin, and gave me all the details. 
When he mentioned the shutting-up of the old woman 
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with the lion, he suppressed a smile. He told me that the 
animal — as could be seen from the skin — was very old, 
with part of its teeth gone and the rest in a bad condition. 
That it was frightfully hungry became evident from the 
fact that it did not allow the vicinity of so many people to 
disturb it in its meal; and that, after it had finished devour- 
ing its victim, of whom there remained only the head and 
the larger bones, it killed and ate all the chickens in the hut. 

There was a remarkable sequel to the tragedy. Chikweo 
told me that, on the day that followed it, on the very morn- 
ing of the day when he passed my place with the skin, a 
lioness, believed to be the man-eater’s consort, came into 
the village, killed one man, and went away again. She had 
never been known to kill anybody before, and she has made 
no reappearance up to the time of writing this, three 
months later. When last I asked after her, I was told : c Oh, 
she has left, she has gone into Portuguese territory!’ One 
must admit that this single murder by the lioness looks 
uncommonly like an act of vendetta. 

Lions are probably very long-lived. The longest 
authenticated duration of a lion’s life in captivity is, I 
believe, that of Pompey, who died in 1 760, after a captivity 
of seventy years in the Tower of London, prison of kings; 
and one may safely assume that, when they enjoy their 
freedom under congenial circumstances with no enemies to 
speak of, man excepted, they live much longer. That they 
are monogamous is certain, although the assertion made by 
some, that they mate only once in their lives, is open to 
doubt and would be difficult to prove. The affection that 
unites male and female is a sentiment as strong among the 
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higher mammals, and felines in particular, as it is among 
human beings, if not stronger. 

To the broad-minded observer it must surely appear 
rather unfair on the part of the ‘destroyer,’ or the ‘lord’ (as 
some prefer to be called), of creation, that he calls ‘savage’ 
all those animals that feed as he himself does! They eat 
their meat raw — some human athletes and valetudinarians 
do that too — but they slaughter their victims with infinitely 
less cruelty than man, instantaneously always, and with no 
preparations at all. If lions, which are forced by dire neces- 
sity to kill a man, sometimes make a mistake in this respect, 
it is only because they are unfamiliar with his anatomy. 
Man-eaters are no doubt objectionable; but such indivi- 
duals are rare, and their action is the consequence of 
homicidal mania, or of old age and helplessness. 

Leaving quite out of the question the cannibals of 
Oceania and West Africa, white men have been known, 
and not so seldom either, to devour one another when the 
second alternative was death from starvation. And lions 
and leopards have the distinction here, that they never 
commit cannibalism. They fight, they kill each other, and 
I am afraid that very old lions sometimes have a bad time 
at the hands of younger members of the community; but 
according to all accounts they never eat one another, 
however hungry they may be. 

The northern half of the compass is taken up, at close 
range, by the amphitheatre of hills which forms the back- 
ground of the boma terrace. While the high dome of the 
centre is sheer granite, almost down to ite base, its two 
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wings are formed by tier after tier of huge boulders, the 
gaps being filled by densely growing dark-foliaged trees. 

Some of the boulders are c renellated w ith lichens, others 
tainted white with the droppings of birds. On many of 
them stand solitary trees of considerable height. Their 
exposed roots, running down forty and fifty feet, as broad 
sometimes as a small stream, flattened against the rock, 
bleached as white as ivory, clutch the granite in a grip so 
tight that one imagines one sees the strain of gigantic effort, 
as in the arms of an athlete or the tentacles of an octopus. 
Who can say how long the strain of the embrace has lasted? 

The appearance of a human being on the footpath which 
skirts the eastern slope of the amphitheatre is usually the 
signal for a concert of whistling sounds in the rocks above, 
beginning with isolated notes and increasing in number, 
until they seem to proceed from almost every one of the 
huge boulders. Birds or boys might whistle in this manner; 
the v irtuosos are , however, neither of these bipeds, but 
hyraces, better known as rock rabbits, of which a few 
families live among the rocks. These interesting, harmless 
little creatures have of the rabbit only the name; they are 
no relations of those rodents, but actually the smallest 
cousins of the elephant. As climbers, they are unsurpassed, 
being able to scale almost perpendicular fiat surfaces, like 
lizards. Their nests, built adhering to the foot of over- 
hanging boulders, resemble very large swallows’ nests. 
They are, unfortunately, prized as an article of diet by the 
natives, who persecute them ruthlessly. 

A large and beautiful lizard, the agama, common to all 
the mountainous countries of tropical Africa, brings a 
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bright touch of colour to those granite boulders which it 
has elected as its domicile. Its head and neck are a brilliant 
c hrome-y ellow, its body sea green, its tail turquo ise blue. 
Being of an inquisitive turn of mind, it scans the approach 
of the stranger with marked curiosity, by moving its head 
up and down, before it rushes to conceal itself in some 
crevice. If one keeps very quiet, however, it will come 
back, and, if she happens to be present, start courting its 
lady, indifferent to the fact that she has no beautiful colours 
to boast of on her plain brown body. It is very amusing to 
watch them at play, running round and round and making 
love to one another, at which latter game their habits are 
remarkably like those of dogs. In order to attract them to 
a certain rock, and accustom them to my presence, I tried 
to lure them with insects, which I deposited on the boulder; 
but I signally failed in the beginning, as live insects of 
course ran away, and the lizards would not touch dead ones. 
And then I had the lucky idea of collecting the clay nests 
of a certain ubiquitous wasp, which builds them all over a 
house or a tent, in the most improbable places, including 
such things as the sleeve of a coat. There the wasp 
deposits— in separate compartments— the paralysed bodies 
of all sorts of maggots, caterpillars, and spiders, making the 
nest serve both as a casket and as a larder for its own young. 
I extracted those unfortunate paralytics, some of which, 
having accomplished their ghastly destiny, were already 
metamorphosed into full-grown wasp pupae. My experi- 
ment afforded me proof that the outraged creatures lose 
nothing of their freshness in their living tombs, as the 
lizards devoured them with the greatest gusto. 
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The slope of the mountain where the rock rabbits dwell 
is visited and occupied temporarily and alternately by a 
large herd of yellow baboons, and a herd of black monkeys, 
of the kind called ‘kimas’ by the Swahili. These monkeys 
are beautiful creatures, with hair almost black, and the full- 
grown adults nearly attain the size of a female baboon. 
Unfortunately, however, full-grown individuals are rare, 
the reason being, I am afraid, that their skin and flesh are 
much in demand. 

The relations of these two tribes are, I am sorry to say, 
strained. They never occupy together the same side of the 
range. The baboons will come and stay for a week perhaps, 
then the kimas will come and stay as long — it is always, 
however, turn and turn about; when one nationality turns 
up, the other goes. While the voices of the apes vary 
largely, according to the sex and the age of the individuals, 
and while the gamut of sounds which they do give forth is 
almost humanMn its extent, the monkeys are singularly 
behindhand in this respect, and utter one kind of call only, 
an unmusical sound, like a very loud croaking. When it 
happens to be their turn for occupation, they collect, every 
evening, on the tops of the largest boulders, and in chorus 
call out their farewell to the setting sun. 

There is something touching in this cult of the sun prac- 
tised by many animals — the origin, perhaps, of man’s 
worship of the fixed star. When walking in the early 
morning, years ago, along the sea beach in Portuguese East 
Africa, and in Natal, in places where the virgin forest came 
down to the shore, I was always struck by the sight of the 
monkeys, which sat motionless in the topmost branches, 
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with outstretched arms, looking at the sun as it rose out of 
the Indian Ocean. Many of the larger birds greet the 
rising sun with the same gesture of adoration. 

The love of a mongoose for the sun amounts to a 
passion. A few years ago, I was living in a house to which 
the rays of the setting sun came, through a cleft in the hills, 
at one single spot only in the uninhabited back part of the 
house. A small mongoose that I had, although it hated to- 
be alone, went there by itself every day when twilight was 
near, and, lying down on the verandah, watched the sunset. 
As soon as it was gone, she would quietly come back into, 
the house, seek her couch, and go to sleep. As long as I 
lived in that house, she never once missed the sunset. Before 
she died, a few years later, she laboriously climbed up to the 
thatched roof of a hut where I was then living, by a kind of 
staircase I had erected, and gave a long, last look at the sun; 
then she came down again with great difficulty, and died. 

On the top of the range, also to the east, live a couple of 
leopards. As they have been calling frequently, both at 
night and sometimes in the afternoon, for several months, 
past, they are supposed to have a family of young, this being- 
a sure sign, the natives say. They prey largely on the 
baboons, and no doubt on the kimas also, although I have 
not been able to ascertain that for certain. But as to the 
baboons, I can occasionally follow by mere sound, mostly 
at night but sometimes also in day-time, the developments of 
the chase. The old males of the baboons, always en ved ette ^ 
begin by uttering their cavernous barks, an imposing and 
even formidable sound, not unlike the leopard’s own, but of 
far greater volume; the young males shout like boys of the 
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human species, and the females scream in a higher key, the 
whole herd moving along up the slope while they produce 
these noises, which generally begin nearly at the foot of the 
slope, about level with my boma. From time to time, 
during a lull of the baboons’ barks and screams, the stalking 
leopard utters his grunting, halting growl. As a rule, the 
c alert’ ends in nothing, the various noises ceasing gradually, 
as the baboons get out of reach and the leopard gives up the 
hunt. But when, instead of fizzling out, the adventure ends 
in piercing yells and screams, and the barks of the old 
baboons become howls of rage, I know that the great cat 
has been successful in securing a good meal for the family. 
If I want additional proof, I get it on the following morn- 
ing, when my two ravens, which live in the forest not far 
from the leopard’s lair, make no appearance at early break- 
fast, as they invariably do otherwise, but stay away till noon, 
and then show little appetite. 

The old saying, that it is an ill wind which blows no one 
any good, applies also to this predilection of leopards for 
baboon’s meat, quite apart from the benefit which they 
themselves and their clients may derive from it. Where 
many baboons live in a locality inhabited by leopards, the 
latter annoy the human inhabitants in the neighbourhood 
very little, if at all. They do not go out of their way to 
capture goats in the villages — always a risky thing to do; 
and even dogs, which are so often killed by leopards, appear 
to be allowed to move about in comparative safety. This is 
perfectly accepted by the natives, who will not even 
prevent their small boys from climbing the mountain, into 
the leopards’ reserve. 
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Wild pigs stand to lions in the same relation as that of 
apes to leopards. Where lions, whose relations with baboons 
are courteous, even cordial, live in the vicinity of wild pigs, 
the natives will treat them, as they do leopards, as negli- 
gible quantities, or — where the pigs are destructive to crops 
— even as desirable guests. Regularly, in February, when 
the maize is ripening, a couple of lions cross the Chikala 
Range coming from the north, to make war on the wild 
boars, which, at the same time, leave their forest haunts, to 
bring devastation into the fields. Why the lions should 
prefer, for these excursions, rainy weather to dry, is diffi- 
cult to explain, but it is a fact that, so far, the only nights 
in which they called out their warnings were nights of 
pouring rain. 

Two things exist in Nature, concerning which a mistake 
can never occur. These are the voice of the lion and the 
colour of gold. Whoever hears the one or sees the other, 
knows what it is. This does not mean, of course, that the 
reverse is the rule also. Many men have mistaken the cry 
of the ostrich for that of the lion, and t enderfoots’ gold for 
gold. The lion’s voice — his hunting- voice, not his roar, 
which is so seldom heard — is absolutely unique in character, 
just as he to whom it belongs is unique. Though it is 
extremely powerful and carries to incredible distances, and 
although it sounds ominous, and sometimes awe-inspiring 
by implication, there is in reality nothing either cruel, or 
blood-thirsty, or even savage in the sound itself. To me it 
has always appeared as the most consummate expression of 
despair uttered by a powerful creature in moral, not in 
physical, distress. 

* 3 * 
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Of these Chikala lions the natives seem to have as little 
fear as they have of the leopards of the range; and the 
knowledge that they are about does not prevent men from 
climbing up the mountain for bamboo or for wood. 

Some fifteen years ago, when the coffee and rubber plan- 
tations of the Usambara were still young, and much 
damage was done to them by the many herds of wild pigs 
which live there, the turning-up of a lion on an estate was 
looked upon as a favourable event by some of the German 
planters, who in consequence strictly protected him. 

In this connection it may be interesting to record an 
event narrated by Emin Pasha — in one of that pioneer’s 
letters, I believe, published by Dr. Franz Stuhlman. 
Somewhere in Equatoria, Emin’s followers had dug a pit to 
catch big game, and a lion fell in. As soon as this was 
known, a native from the neighbourhood, owner of many 
cattle, came running, and implored Emin to let the lion go. 
He said that, in exchange for a weekly tribute of a bullock, 
the lion kept away all other beasts of prey, and himself, 
except his regular weekly allowance, never touched a head 
of cattle belonging to his ally. The man’s request was 
granted, a plank let down into the pit, and the lion climbed 
slowly out and went his way. 

I was assured in the Pare Mountains of what is now 
Tanganyika Province, that a native there formed a similar 
alliance with a leopard which, against the regular supply of 
a goat, protected from all enemies the owner’s herds, and 
even slept in the loft of his hut! I have failed to sub- 
stantiate the truth of this story, but there is nothing 
intrinsically impossible in it. 
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Before the war, a German medical officer then in charge 
of the sleeping-sickness commission on the west frontier of 
the colony had a full-grown she-leopard, which was as tame 
as a dog. His colleague, Doctor Taute, well known for his 
far-reaching experiments in tsetse infection, told me that, 
whenever one of them returned after an absence, the huge 
cat would stand up on its hind legs and rub its head against 
the face of its friend, in manner of welcome. A drawback 
was the circumstance that, at certain times, all the male 
leopards of the neighbourhood appeared to have given 
themselves a re ndezvous i n the vicinity of the camp. The 
idyll, unfortunately, came to a tragic end, as those idylls 
always do, a statement for which one must leave the 
priority to ^Eschylus. The doctor’s leopard seized a dog 
belonging to a native; the native attempted to interfere, 
and the leopard killed him instead. So sentence of death 
was passed and carried out on the affectionate creature. A 
characteristic sequel, so my informer told me, was the 
appearance in the camp on the following day of the victim’s 
father, who simply said: ‘I want my bakhshish.’ 

That leopards have a sense of humour, although of a 
somewhat grim kind, they show by their curious habit of 
planting the bare skulls of animals which they have killed 
and eaten on a forked branch high up a tree. 

Their common sense they show by their disregard of 
fire, which is so well known to natives who are accustomed 
to leopards, that they never use this means in order to keep 
them away from a hut or a camp. 

These preventive measures are more successful where 
lions are concerned, but, even with regard to these, the 
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sweeping notion imbibed in our childhood, that ‘wild 
beasts are afraid of fire,’ requires revision. Some lions avoid 
the fire, no doubt, but certainly not all. In British East 
Africa the natives used to say that large, flaming fires 
irritate lions ; and I have certainly known cases where lions 
cleared a large fire as they would have cleared a fence. It 
would appear as if the most effective fire against lions were 
a low-burning, not flickering or flaring, but steady fire. 

While the lion’s cry, on a dark rainy night, is a distinctly 
unwelcome sound to the traveller w T ho sleeps in his tent, it 
has, on the other hand, when one hears it from inside four 
solid brick walls, an effect similar to that of a ghost story 
by a brightly burning fire, on a social winter evening. 

A beautiful and imposing bird, by its numbers and by its 
powerful voice, attracts attention on the range as effectually 
as do the two felines just mentioned. It is a fishing-eagle, 
with head and neck and half the body snow-white, which 
owes to its remarkable vocal qualities its Latin surname: 
wafer. From long before sunrise till long after dark its 
clarion call — which in some individuals resembles some- 
what the whinny of an excited stallion — resounds about 
the heights of the range where it builds its eyrie. In many 
countries it has served me as a welcome^^szgnal that the 
night was nearly over and the day approaching. When it 
calls, it behaves in a peculiar manner: it poises in mid-air, 
and, while utteringitsshriek, frantically and simultaneously 
moves up and down both head and neck and tail. It is 
exhilarating to see them dive for fish as I often did on Lake 
Nyasa. They take a header’ into the water like any human 
champion diver, to emerge again and fly up into the air 
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some hundred feet farther on, nearly always with large fish 
in their beaks. They are fortunately on the protected list 
in this country. 

There are certain things, instantaneous pictures of the 
memory, often in themselves mere trifles, the thought of 
which brings back with extraordinary force the realization 
of the particular romance of a milieu — like Zarathustra’s 
lizard, or Rudyard Kipling’s ‘firefly in the cane.’ One may 
read whole books about tropical Africa without feeling its 
atmosphere with the intensity impressed in a second by the 
mention, for instance, of a crocodile basking in the sun on a 
sandbank by a lazy river j or of a solitary elephant standing 
under a mimosa tree_ in an expanse of Sansevieria , spraying 
itself with red later ite du st; or of lemurs dancing a fandango 
on the top of a coco-nut palm in the full moon of Zanzibar. 

To this category belongs also the appearance of the 
bateleur eagle, most graceful of birds, sailing motionless 
above the champaign, under a clouded sky, a perfect 
Cupid’s arc in outline. The ecaudatus — he was treated 
niggardly by Mother Nature in respect to his cajadal^aggen- 
dage — makes occasional appearances here, but never, like 
his yociferous cousin, penetrates far up the range, as he 
prefers the plains, of which he is so characteristic an 
inhabitant. These great birds of prey mature slowly; from 
the third or fourth year onward the jaws grow a scarlet-red, 
like those of some macaws, to which they have a further — 
moral — resemblance, in that, when brought up from child- 
hood, they become fully as tame as a parrot. Large as it is, 
that magnificent eagle feeds, according to the natives, 
almost entirely on rats and mice and snakes, and never 
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becomes a danger to the poultry yard. No doubt, the 
beautiful coloured plate of a batslsuT attacking a jackal in 
Sir Harry Johnston’s Uganda is either a libel or the portrait 
of an exceptionally enterprising individual. 

At the foot of the range, Mposa’s village straggles along, 
with interruptions, for nearly two miles. 

As is the case in all Yao villages, each hut, in size like a 
small cottage at home, stands in its own grounds, some- 
times with a small patch of maize attached to it. Where 
there is no garden, the whole place is kept free of vegetation 
and well swept ; this gives to the village a singularly clean 
aspect. Here and there a very large tree stands by itself in 
grounds equally well swept, affording shade for palavers and 
shelter to the chattering carrion-crows. Lots of wagtails fly 
unmolested between the houses, although it is a favourite 
pastime of the boys to hide in the high grass with a long rod, 
and kill small birds, when they balance in the reeds, by hit- 
ting them with it. Wagtails, however, are fetish, and never 
touched. The Yao have given them the pretty appellation, 
‘doves of God.’ Children, goats, chickens, and dogs run 
about; the grown-up men, when not at work, either sit 
before the chief’s house, or play cards in front of their own. 
The women, never idle, are occupied in various household 
tasks. 

On nearly all the roofs, £sh from the lake, extended in 
rows, are drying in the sun, in a buzz of metallic flies. One 
kind of ffsh only is caught at the present season, a siluroid in 
two or three sizes. The small ones, bent round in a circle, 
are stuck on rods in rows; the larger ones are cut into two 
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sides and flattened out. The second kind of fish, which 
favours deep water, is not caught until the rainy season is 
well advanced and the shallow lake has attained its full size. 

It is well known that Sir Jonathan Hutchinson, the 
great English dermatologist — who, by the way, fruitlessly 
endeavoured, some twenty years ago, to persuade the world 
to abolish leper-reserves as barbarous, inefficient and un- 
necessary — ascribed nearly all occurrences of leprosy to the 
consumption of insufficiently cured fish. If this is really 
the fact, one does not see how, at least for many years to 
come, the evil can be stopped among the millions of natives 
around the lakes; for one might as well expect them to give 
up breathing as eating fish. The establishment of curing- 
centres under Government supervision appears to be the 
only practical solution. 

Chief Mposa’s principal house is conspicuous by its size 
and its elevated, matted verandah, with two deck-chairs. 
He himself — quite apart from his picturesque attire, which 
consists of a red turban, a corduroy khaki-coloured shirt, a 
dark blue skirt, and a long sheath-knife — certainly looks 
the most distinguished person in his village, being tall, 
dignified, and good-looking, with a short full beard. He 
might, from his aspect, be taken for a black Arab from 
Zanzibar. His subjects kneel to him, as he himself kneels 
to his invalid old mother; but his authority does not 
appear to be of a despotic kind; its chief manifestation 
probably consists in these outward tokens of respect. 

If Mposa’s grand air is due to his descent, this would 
furnish an argument to those who opine that the stronger 
qualities are inherited through women, as, in Yao dynasties, 
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the laws of inheritance act in a way which one might com- 
pare to the advance of the knight on a chess-board. The 
sultan is succeeded, not by his own son, but by his eldest 
sister’s eldest son. It was, however, explained to me that, if 
this eldest son of the sister is ‘very stupid,’ his younger 
brother will succeed in his place; and if he should happen to 
be very stupid also, the third, and so on. It would be 
interesting to know by what standard the intelligence of 
these potential heirs is measured. 

Mposa’s heir is being brought up here under his uncle’s 
eyes, although his mother lives in another district. I hear 
this was insisted upon by Mposa himself, which is certainly 
a sign of sound j udgment. The boy is being looked after by 
his ‘little mother,’ as the Yao call the aunt on the mother’s 
side. When a Yao mentions his mother, one never knows 
if he means his real mother or her sister. As a rule, he 
means the latter, because there is always a reluctance to 
refer in speech to the direct progenitors, apparently from a 
sense of veneration and respect. 

The impression which the settlement makes is one of 
peaceful prosperity — a truthful one on the whole, so far, 
although beer-fights, with broken heads, occasionally 
occur. It is true that the natives in the lake regions have an 
almost unlimited supply of fish to fall back upon, as well as 
— here in Chikala at least — reserves of rice, and the rock 
rabbits and klipspringers and other beasts of the mountain 
and of the plain; but they could no more be expected to live 
entirely on these than the Parisians of Marie Antoinette 
could have lived on the petits pains which the unfortunate 
Queen liked so much. But natives never bother much 
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about the future, confident as they are that Government 
will provide help if it comes to a pinch; besides, they are all 
fatalists, to a really exasperating extent. 

Even without food worries, however, life in Mposa’s 
village is not without drawbacks, one of the worst being 
the great quantity of mosquitoes bred in the neighbouring 
swamps. The notion, entertained by some Europeans, that 
natives do not suffer much from mosquito-bites, is quite 
wrong. They are probably as sensitive to them as we are. 
How much they suffer from them in Mposa’s village can be 
j udged from the pathetic device to which they have recourse 
at the beginning of the rains, before the cool weather begins, 
when mosquitoes are at their worst. They keep men walk- 
ing about, with beating drums, far into the night, so as to be 
prevented from going to sleep early, as attempts at an early 
sleep would be frustrated anyhow. So they are being kept 
awake by the drums until sleep really overpowers them, and 
then there is a chance of being able to outsleep the stinging. 
Some of them, however, are the lucky proprietors of mos- 
quito-curtains; and there can be no doubt that, if the 
remainder seriously desired it, they could, by practising 
only a little economy, and by refraining from spending on 
trifles every shilling earned, soon find themselves in the 
same position. But Negroes one and all resemble that 
guardsman of Ouida’s who, rather than go to the exertion 
of taking off his boots, preferred to suffer agonies of pain 
from their narrowness. 

On the whole, so long as it has sufficient to eat, the com- 
munity appears to be as contented as any community which 
one could see in Europe, if not more so; and there are 
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always occasions of excitement, mostly of a mild descrip- 
tion, to prevent it from getting unduly bored; as, for 
instance, the visit of the Resident or the Assistant Resident 
from Zomba, or that of a neighbouring chief, or the passage 
of police askaris in search of a thief, or a beer-fight, or a 
dance. There are, besides, tribal ceremonies and festivities, 
which take place at certain periods. 

One of the latter, which is of a character rather quaint, 
took place a couple of months ago at the close of the girls’ 
‘uniago’ or period of initiation. During that period, which 
lasts for about a month, the girls, every age from childhood 
to full-grown womanhood being represented, live together 
in a large hut built especially for that purpose, and are there 
prepared by old women, the wisest in the village, for the 
vicissitudes — and the pleasures — of life, and instructed as to 
the lines to be followed in their relations with the other sex. 

For several days before the time appointed for the dis- 
bandment of the young ladies, a couple of men, whose par- 
ticular business it is, were busy in the forest, manufacturing, 
out of bark and grass, resemblances of lions, hippos, and 
crocodiles, hollow and sufficiently large to enable a man to 
crawl inside. These the men put on, like circus clowns, on 
the evening of the last night, and, having reached in silence 
the house of initiation, began to imitate the movements of 
the animals which they impersonated, while the lion, in 
addition, produced with a large earthen vessel an admirable 
imitation of that animal’s voice. 

The older girls, who had been warned, pretended to be 
horribly frightened; while the smaller ones were so in 
reality, and began to scream, and the lot rushed out at the 
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back of the hut. After they had reached a certain distance, 
the grown-up girls explained to the younger ones that the 
whole thing was a joke, and then they all came back 
laughing, to examine the menagerie more closely. 

The purpose of the whole affair, so I was told, is to teach 
the children to beware of wild beasts when they happen to 
meet them. 

The show ends with dancing and pombe-drinking for 
two days and two nights. 



VI 


FAMILIARS IN THE WILD 

It is the deplorable tendency of the generality of mankind, 
that it comes to definite conclusions about men and things 
on insufficient evidence. There exists only one class of 
people in the world which, as a whole, judges correctly 
nationalities other than its own— the class of common 
sailors of tramp cargo-boats. The extent to which all the 
rest, even the cleverest, overrate the value of their personal 
experience, is apt to make one doubt the sanity of mankind 
in general. 

Because a man has a Jewish stockbroker, or his children 
a Catholic governess, he imagines that he knows all that 
can be known and said about Jews or Catholics. The Ger- 
man who travels across the Continent in one compartment 
with an English commercial traveller leaves the train 
imbued with the ineradicable conviction that the British 
are a nation of shopkeepers; whereas, on the other hand, 
the Englishman who, on the same journey, has been bored 
to death by the conversation of an erudite German philos- 
opher, will be ready to swear ever afterward that Lord 
Palmerston was right, after all, when he called the 
Germans a nation of ‘damned professors.’ 

Unfortunately these misconceptions are generally less 
harmless than the elegant fraud of Prosper Merimee, who, 
without knowing a word of Slavonic or having ever 
crossed the Adriatic, enriched the French literature of his 
day with a classic translation of Dalmatian folk-lore. Who 
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can imagine for a moment that Seneca, with his Christian 
morals and ethics, would have encouraged his Imperial 
pupil’s persecution of the Christians, if he had lived among 
the latter for ever so short a timer (Unless he had, maybe, 
the gift of prophecy, and foresaw that the world champion- 
ship for cruelty would be wrested from Nero’s memory in a 
Christian country, in the second millennium of Ch ristianity.) 

The same applies, if possible even in a higher degree, to 
the notions harboured by the majority of people as regards 
animals, although we may no more believe with the 
younger Pliny that a lion loses all his strength when a cloak 
is thrown over him, or, with Shakespeare, that horsehair 
embedded in mud will develop into worms. The reason 
w'hy the professional hunter is, as a rule, so far ahead of the 
professional biologist or zoologist, lies in the circumstance 
that the former derives his knowledge from intercourse 
with animals in the wild state, protracted often over con- 
siderable periods of time, while many of the latter, by the 
nature of things, derive their knowledge from caged speci- 
mens only. One might as well attempt to write a treatise 
on the human mind from observations made on Kaspar 
Hauser or Tsar Ivan IV of Russia. 

Ludwig Buchner, the author of Kraft und Staff, writes 
in a less well-known, but equally profound and far-reaching, 
book of his, Liebe und Liebesleben in der Tierwelt , the fol- 
lowing words on this subject: 

‘It will be found that, with few exceptions, all those who 
have had occasion to observe animals without prejudice and 
with sound common sense, and to live in personal contact 
with them and listen to their doings, will entertain an 
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entirely different opinion about their intellectual and 
psychic qualities from those who follow the traditional 
theories of philosophical schools.’ 

If Cuvier was correct in his opinion that the reason why 
animals take so readily to man, and so easily, under friendly 
treatment, lay aside their shyness of him, lies in the fact 
that they do not see in him a being of a different order, but 
rather one related to themselves, then it would appear that 
they have stolen a march on us, and forestalled, from the 
time of our appearance on the stage, pregnant to them with 
such sinister possibilities, an idea which, if we except a 
few isolated pioneers, has only in quite recent times begun 
to get hold of our understanding. 

That animals look upon man as one of themselves, and 
not as an object entirely beyond their horizon, is evidenced 
by the remarkable interest and curiosity regarding him and 
his doings shown by wild creatures, and by their desire to 
make friends with him as long as their confidence has not 
been met by rough rebuke and persecution — which is, alas ! 
the usual response given by the destroyer of creation to such 
friendly advances. 

It is our own fault only, if birds all the world over are 
not even now on the same footing of familiarity with us as 
were the birds of the Monte Alverna when Saint Francis 
of Assisi arrived there; or the birds of the Falklands and the 
Galapagos Islands when Darwin visited them; or as the 
birds of Southern Morocco are at the present day — or were, 
at least, under Mohammedan rule, a few years ago. 

But even birds which have learned at their cost that to 
come within reach of man is an infinitely greater risk than 
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to approach a wildcat or a snake, will still, when they 
believe themselves unobserved, and while taking all neces- 
sary precautions, often give way to the feeling of curiosity 
with which the appearance of the long biped in unexpected 
localities and on unexpected occasions inspires them. 

I remember, in this connection, the fleeting visit to my 
camp, in the Livingstone Range, of a beautiful but shy and 
furtive bird, a ‘trogon , 7 which has no doubt developed these 
characteristics in consequence of the persecution which it 
owes to its magnificent plumage. (It was particularly men- 
tioned, along with several other species, in the Field y about 
fifteen years ago, by a writer unknown to me, on account 
of the wholesale slaughter of birds, perpetrated for the 
benefit of a P aris modiste, by a F rench merchant living in 
one of the coast towns of German East Africa, with the 
help of an army of natives.) My visitor, however, whom 
his ‘instinct 7 informed, perhaps, that from me he had 
nothing to fear, although still cautious, allowed his 
inquisitiveness to get the better of his shyness. 

In front of my tent, about twenty yards away, and as 
much, perhaps, above the ground, two almost horizontal 
branches of two different trees formed a cross, the one 
reposing on the other. Each day at two p.m. precisely, 
when after luncheon I sat in the entrance to my tent, 
smoking my pipe, the trogon would suddenly, and as 
silently as a nightjar, alight on the lower of the two 
branches, on the side away from me, so that his body, in 
size about as large as that of a dove, was completely hidden. 
And then he would slowly, slowly, lift his head above the 
intervening branch, and scrutinize me and my dog and my 
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tent, with strange and almost uncanny intensity. After 
looking thus for a while, down went the head again behind 
the branch, to reappear, a few minutes later, in the same 
cautious and furtive way. 

Nothing in the camp had the slightest interest for the 
trogon besides myself and my immediate setting. To the 
native camp, which was some distance from his tree on 
the other side, he never gave a single glance, being no doubt 
perfectly well acquainted with natives and their ways. He 
continued his mysterious visits for several days in succes- 
sion; and then, having, I suppose, come to the conclusion 
that he knew all about me that was worth knowing, he 
disappeared. 

Wild birds quickly learn to distinguish a friend. It has 
often happened to me that, when I arrived in some locality, 
and pitched my tent close to a low tree, within a couple of 
days after my arrival sometimes one small bird, sometimes 
more, arrived in the evening immediately after sunset, went 
to rest in the foliage for the night, and then kept up the 
habit for the whole duration of my stay, being confident 
that, so long as they slept near me, no wild animal would 
dare disturb their slumber. 

Once when I was lying ill with fever, down in a canon 
off Lake Nyasa, a small blue kingfisher took his post on a 
low branch, not two yards outside my tent, where I could 
have hit him with a stick, and thence waged war on all 
insects which came near and attempted to come inside to 
madden me with their humming and buzzing. That king- 
fisher remained at his self-elected post the whole time that 
my illness lasted; and I have often thought that, had a Herr 
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Professor turned up in the neighbourhood with a rook- 
rifle, he would have run a fair chance of suddenly slipping 
off a cliff, or of swallowing a dose of strophanthus with his 
coffee, by mistake. 

One wonders whether Henri Bergson, on whose shoul- 
ders has fallen the mantle of Immanuel Kant, would have 
established his sweeping rep artiti on of reason and ‘instinct’ 
between man and beast— no doubt a most convenient and 
simple arrangement — if he had variegated his scientific 
pursuits in Paris with occasional excursions into the jungle. 

None of the great naturalists have had much use for the 
conventional idea of ‘instinct’ versus ‘reason,’ at least so far 
as the vertebrata are concerned. Darwin expressed his 
opinion that no fundamental difference exists between man 
and the higher mammals in respect to their intellectual 
faculties; and L. H. Morgan, the historiographer of the 
American beaver, thought that ‘the misleading expression 
“instinct” ought altogether to be dropped.’ 

In a pool at the bottom of that canon, where the king- 
fisher watched over me during my illness, there lived a 
colony of frogs, which cheered up my sleepless nights with 
thein musical performances. These concerts had exas- 
perated me when they first started, and I had thought that 
I could see some excuse for those feudal lords in the Middle 
Ages, about whom we read that, to avoid being disturbed in 
their sleep, they kept an unfortunate menial all night near 
the castle moat, whose business was to beat the surface of 
the water with a long rod, in order to silence the batraxdiian§, 
every time they started croaking. But my discontent, after 
I had perforce listened for a while, gradually gave way to 
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attention, then to interest, and finally to appreciation and 
wonder. 

It was quite impossible to fail to notice the system and 
the method which ruled in these choruses. There were 
different bands singing alternately in different keys, with- 
out ever clashing with one another; and the quality of the 
voices of each particular band differed from the quality of 
the voices of every other band; so that I came to the con- 
clusion that each band was recruited from individuals 
belonging to one and the same category, classed, perhaps, 
according to sex, or age, or to the degree of skill attained. 
Bandmasters gave the signal to start, indicated the key, 
interrupted, sang a few notes by themselves to make clear 
their meaning, ordered repeats, stopped performances. 
There were uninterrupted solos religiously listened to, per- 
formed no doubt, by recognized virtuosos; competitions 
between individuals and also competitions between bands. 

I felt that there was something strangely, weirdly human 
underneath it all. It may have been my fever; but then, we 
are told that in fever our perceptive faculties grow more 
acute. I came to the ineradicable conviction that frogs are 
intensely musical by nature; that they love harmony and 
enjoy it; and that their singing constitutes their relaxation 
after the business of the day is over. We may perhaps 
assume, in judging by analogy from the habits of singing 
birds, that the solos are competitions of troubadours, with 
the ultimate intention of delighting and attracting indivi- 
duals of the opposite sex. 

But it is difficult to see where instinct can come in here. 
Even regarding the fantastic, inconceivably intricate, 
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yet marvellously methodical habits of insects., which seem 
to leave no other choice but that between a supernatural 
intelligence and an unerring, equally miraculous instinct, 
opinions do not all incline in favour of the latter. 

One of their greatest antagonists in the cause of suffering 
humanity, but a more generous foe than one is accustomed 
to meet in these days — Maxwell Lefroy — has not hesitated 
to pay them the following tribute: 4 A dispassionate exami- 
nation of insect life reveals that even man’s powers are as 
nothing to those of insect life; his senses weaker; his 
sociology and conduct of life far inferior to that of the social 
insect; and he himself comparatively lacking in the exhibi- 
tion of altruism and right conduct shown by insects.’ 

Brehm, the greatest of German zoologists, who can 
certainly not be taxed with lack of practical experience, has 
written, in his treatise on the raven, that no one who has 
lived for any length of time in friendly companionship with 
one of these birds will continue to adhere to the old theory 
of instinct versus reason in connection with their kind. 

That ravens have a compelling personality all their own, 
exceeding in forcefulness that of most creatures of the 
animal kingdom — with the sole exception, perhaps, of the 
lion — is manifest from the part which they have played in 
the affairs of men since the beginning of recorded history, 
and of the importance given to them in religious tradition, 
in mythology, in historical legends and in fairy tales. 

We read in the book of Job — xxxviii, 41 — that the 
young of the raven 4 cry unto God’ for food; in Psalm cxlvii 
they are mentioned as being fed, apparently as creatures 
entirely distinct from the rest of the animal kingdom; and 
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elsewhere in the Bible we read that they have brought food 
to Elias, as they are reported to have done, at later periods, 
to various holy hermits. 

Odin has two tame ravens sitting at his right and left; 
ravens hold watch outside the Kyffhauser where the 
Emperor Barbarossa, with his red beard grown through 
the marble table, waits for the resurrection of Germany; 
and the immortal Grip, as we know, is not wholly a product 
of Dickens’s imagination, but the faithful copy of an original 
who led a very tangible existence in the author’s house. 

My personal experience of ravens in captivity is a very 
restricted one: I have known only two — one which lived 
in a large monastery of Cistercian monks, and delighted us 
small boys, when we visited it, by its antics and its talk; and 
one which belonged to an American lady — the wife of 
Field-Marshal Waldersee, born Miss Lee, and widowed 
Princess von der Noer. This latter raven was a great 
favourite in the household, and was always brought from 
the country to Berlin, where it enjoyed comparative free- 
dom in the courtyard of the house, being closely united in 
ties of friendship with its mistress’s dachshund. 

But if my experience of ravens in captivity is defective, 
I have, nevertheless, had many friends of that kind, only 
they were all independent and free individuals, who had 
never known bondage. And I may state at once that, 
strange as it may sound, the initial step to the acquaintance 
was invariably taken by the other side, never by myself ! 

All these ravens were Central Africans. Not unlike 
European ravens in size and shape, the only concession 
which they make to the fashion adopted by their family all 
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over the Dark Continent — namely to redeem the monotony 
of the plumage by white colours somewhere on the body — 
consists in a pear-shaped white patch on the nape of the 
neck, and in a white spot on the tip of the beak. This raven 
is called corvus albtcollis> in some books on Central Africa; 
but whether it is identical with the corvus alhicollis of South 
Africa seems doubtful. Brehm does not think that it is, and 
calls it corvus crassirostris in his natural history, which name 
bears testimony to the remarkable thickness of its beak. 

The corvus crassirostris occurs in tw r o distinct social 
combinations: as a feudal lord on uninhabited mountain 
ranges, and as a communist in the neighbourhood of 
European settlements of some importance. But, unlike its 
cousin, the carrion-crow, it does not descend into the plains. 
My friends belonged invariably to the first of these two social 
categories; and what I have to say here relates to that alone. 

The custom is for one pair to occupy a reserve in which 
other ravens are not tolerated, their own children excepted, 
so long as they have not created a household of their own — 
an event which, among ravens, probably takes place as late 
as it does among the large birds of prey. 

During my rambles on the mountain ranges in the 
vicinity of Lake Nyasa, as soon as I had finished pitching 
my tent, the pair ruling in that particular district invariably 
made an appearance and, sitting down at some distance 
from the camp, on a boulder or a stunted tree growing 
from the rocks, surveyed us critically. After a time they 
Hew away again, often to come back on the following 
morning, on other occasions to return no more, having 
obviously been dissatisfied with our appearance. In time, I 
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adopted the habit of propitiating these potentates by offer- 
ings adapted to their taste, just as I would have done with a 
native chief, when entering within the precincts of his 
authority. 

When I remained for any length of time camped in the 
same place, as was my habit in the rainy season, during 
which— on mountain ranges of which some, like the 
Livingstone Range, average 8,000 feet in height, and are, 
besides, intersected by many streams — travelling ceases to 
be pleasant, I continued these peace-offerings from day to 
day, as a token of appreciation of the friendly interest taken 
in my affairs by my visitors. They, on their side, soon began 
to appear in my camp regularly every morning, with that 
remarkable punctuality which animals acquire so much 
more quickly than men, and which the French assert to be 
la politesse des rots. Sometimes they stayed in the camp a 
few hours only, sometimes all day; but they always left 
toward evening, flying in the direction of some mountain 
fastness where they had their home. 

They rewarded me for my hospitality from the very 
beginning, by chasing away from the vicinity of the camp, 
with incredible energy and violence, all, even the largest, 
birds of prey which came near it. This was an invaluable 
service, deserving of my undying gratitude, as I often kept 
small pets which, but for the ravens’ vigilance, would of a 
certainty, sooner or later, have fallen victims to the large and 
fierce rapacious birds which abound all over Central Africa. 

All these ravens, after a time, learned to come at my 
call, and answered it, sometimes even at a considerable 
distance from my camp, when I was out collecting mineral 
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specimens; often also, on these occasions, they joined me 
unexpectedly of their own accord; so that by and by I 
made it a rule never to start in the morning without taking 
with me something for them to eat. 

During the rainy season of 1912-13 I lived in a small 
forest on one of the slopes of the gorge through which the 
Ndumbi River descends into the plains, on its long journey 
toward the Indian Ocean. I had spent the preceding rainy 
season in another camp, but close to this one, and there had 
made friends with two ravens, to whom I had given the 
classic names, Seneca and Poppasa. 

It had been clear at the time that Poppasa had a nest 
with young ones, as she used regularly to fly away, after 
each meal, in the direction of a distant cluster of trees, her 
beak and gullet filled with provisions. And, to my great 
surprise and pleasure, as soon as I arrived on the Ndumbi in 
October 1912, after an absence of six months, Seneca and 
Poppasa came, accompanied by two full-grown youngsters. 
That the latter were their children was obvious, because 
otherwise they would never have been tolerated near the 
camp. But they soon gave me another proof of the fact, by 
their own remarkable behaviour. 

One morning, when Seneca and Poppasa had been 
feeding with ‘ravenous’ appetite, faster than the two others 
were able to follow, the latter, afraid of seeing the whole 
breakfast swallowed before their eyes ere they had time to 
assuage their own hunger, all of a sudden gave up the con- 
test, ceased eating, opened wide their beaks, and began to 
beat their wings against their sides, for all the world like 
tiny little nestlings when they see their parents arriving 
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with food. Whereupon, both Seneca and Poppaea inter- 
rupted their own meal, and fed from their beaks those two 
beggars who were fully as large as themselves. 

These two youngsters, less experienced than their 
parents, who perhaps had drawn their circles around the 
peaks of the Livingstone Range a century before the arrival 
of Dr. David, soon became much more familiar than their 
elders, taking food from my fingers without fear or haste — 
a thing which the old ones never did without showing a 
certain hesitation. These four remained my constant and 
cheerful companions during the whole of the rainy season, 
which lasted eight months. Every day, in the early dawn, 
they came through the air, cawing as they approached, and 
a moment later they entered the large bamboo shed which 
I had erected over my tent, advancing with a true sailor’s 
roll, and very self-conscious — as intelligent animals always 
are at the beginning of a visit — eager to share the maize 
cakes of my early breakfast. 

Like all my raven friends, those on the Ndumbi soon 
looked upon me as their chief source of food, as became 
apparent from the long stays they made in my camp, and 
from the provisions which they were in the habit of taking 
with them on leaving in the afternoon. But they went, 
now and then, on hunting expeditions of their own; and 
several times, when they had failed to make their usual 
appearance in the morning, I subsequently ascertained that 
a native hunting-party had passed in the neighbourhood on 
the same day; as I have mentioned elsewhere, my Chikala 
ravens also remained absent from my flesh-pots when the 
leopards of those mountains were on the hunting-path. 
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Although they accepted and ate nearly every kind of 
food that I offered them, they had, of course, their prefer- 
ences, and to a few things thev objected entirely. Of eggs, 
either raw or boiled, they ate only the yolk, and absolutely 
refused to touch the white. I have wondered at this until I 
read, quite recently, what has greatly increased the very 
high opinion I have of ravens, that is, that of eggs the yolk 
only contains the vitamins which are so important a part 
of our nutriment, and the white none at all ! F ood made 
with flour they liked fried, but not otherwise; as, for 
instance, pancakes or chupatties. 

Needless to say, it is meat, raw or cooked, which they 
prefer to all other forms of diet, and they do not mind if it 
is slightly tainted, as we do not, either, where game is con- 
cerned. But— again like ourselves — although they are 
passionately fond of fish, they will not touch it if it is not 
absolutely fresh, and refuse even boiled fish which has been 
standing overnight, showing themselves much more fas- 
tidious in this respect than the Central African natives, who 
do not appear to mind in the least fish with a very pro- 
nounced haut gout. 

Occasionally my boarders caught a mouse, which they 
killed before they swallowed it, breaking its neck against a 
stone, by swinging it by its tail held tightly in the beak, 
being wiser in their generation than the poor young lady 
mentioned in a magazine a few years ago, who swallowed a 
live chameleon as an advertisement and died in horrible 
pain in consequence, it being found at the autopsy that the 
chameleon was still alive! 

Like European ravens and some breeds of dogs, African 
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ravens delight to hide their surplus wealth of food in cun- 
ningly devised cache s^after the manner of Arctic explorers, 
sometimes betraying themselves in quite human fashion 
when one comes near, by conflicting attempts to combine 
an appearance of indifference with profound watchfulness. 
In one respect, however, they differ advantageously from 
their European cousins— though my companions had 
every opportunity to steal, I never missed a single thing. 

It has been stated by Europeans that the corpus eras - 
sirostris of Central Africa kills little chickens, like the 
blood-thi rsty corvus albicollis of South Africa, which has even 
been known to attack and kill sheep, as does also the South 
African baboon. I am confident, however, that my friends 
have been calumniated; it may be that isolated misdeeds of 
single individuals with perverted tastes have been magni- 
fied into a general habit of the whole tribe. Not a single 
authenticated case of such a crime has come to my notice; 
and moreover, all the natives whom I have asked were 
unanimous in asserting that they never do such things. 
Natives do not kill ravens; if the latter were a danger to 
their poultry, they would wage against them the same relent- 
less war which they wage against hawks, whom they 
follow, when they surprise them in flagrante d^ jicto with a 
chicken held in their claws, by running from tree to tree 
for miles, until the bird, exhausted by the weight of the 
fowl, which it will not drop or from which it cannot extricate 
its claws, collapses on the branch of a tree and is killed. 

^ ^-ke Europeans who accused the corvits crassirostris of 
kidnapping chickens very probably wanted an excuse for 
exercising skill in shooting them; besides, many of the old 
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pioneers are said to have been partial to corheau en casserole , 
like Napoleon’s veterans. 

On the Ndumbi, beef was occasionally sent to me from a 
place some forty miles away, where the magistrate regu- 
larly killed a bullock for his posse of police. The arrival 
was usually quite uncertain, but it was always hailed in 
advance by Seneca, Poppaea,and their children, whom I had 
called Aliturus and Messalina: as soon as the messenger 
with the meat was within a few miles of my camp, they 
would suddenly show signs of excitement, and then rise into 
the air and fly, cawing, to meet him. 

The Central African raven in its character much 
resembles our own, and, like it, combines cunning and 
prudence with familiarity and confidence. It would be a 
mistake, however, to think that all individuals are cut after 
the same pattern. Among ravens, as among so many kinds 
of the higher animals, there is as much differentiation of 
character as there is among Europeans, and perhaps more 
than among certain races of aborigines. This is not neces- 
sarily a compliment, if we admit that strong differentiation 
is essential to the intermediate stage between the lowest and 
the^ highest state of development, while it flattens out at 
both ends. But it appeals; for personality, as Goethe says, 
is our greatest pleasure. 

One of my four ravens, Aliturus, was a great humorist. 
It was his special delight to play with Rikki-Tikki, my 
banded mongoose. Every day they amused themselves 
together. Aliturus followed Rikki-Tikki, now in short 
jumps, now in his rolling gait, intent on catching the tip of 
his tail. Rikki-Tikki, as cunning as he and well aware of 
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his intention, pretended to notice nothing and, with an 
occasional furtive squint backward, strolled slowly along, 
now stopping for a moment to dig, now standing up on his 
hind legs like a bear, to sniff the perfume of a flower, now 
jumping after a grasshopper; but at the very moment when 
Aliturus reached out for the pinch, he made one leap into 
the air and round, with lightning-like rapidity, only to 
miss, sometimes only by a fraction of an inch, his aggressor, 
who immediately retired, flying low above the ground, with 
Rikki-Tikki in hot pursuit. 

I have had no experience of a breed of animals in which 
the males do not show conspicuous courtesy to the females. 
It is universal, and I see no reason to disbelieve the gentle- 
man who assured me that he had seen, in the Gaboon, a 
male go rilla peel a pine-apple and, then hand the fruit to his 
consort. ~ 

There is no difference, in this respect, between birds and 
mammals. Indeed, it would appear as if deference toward 
the ‘weaker’ sex were as fundamental a natural law as the 
love of the mother for her offspring. 

I had excellent opportunity, while I stayed in the 
Chikala Range of Nyasaland, to ascertain that ravens make 
no exception to this general rule; which is, after all' no 
matter for surprise, when one comes to consider the high 
level of their intellect. Their chief article of diet in that 
locality consisted of fish, which was brought to me from 
the lake every day; and as I always had it boiled it was 
moist, of course, and had therefore to be presented to them 
in a plate, which I put on the verandah of my house. 

There were two boarders only— Mrs. Grip and Mr. 
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Nevermore. I had soon found out who was who, from the 
fact that Mrs. Grip made her appearance on the premises 
much later as a rule than Mr. Nevermore, as she was, no 
doubt, reluctant to leave her nest in the forest and her 
young before the sun had ascended sufficiently high in the 
sky to give them warmth, and because she left my place 
three or four times a day, with as much food in her beak 
and gullet as she could carry. She took the greatest pains to 
pack the food well, so as to avoid the risk of dropping some- 
thing on the road (although I saw it happen occasionally), 
and, at the same time, to take as great a quantity as she 
could possibly manage. 

The preparations for each flight were most painstaking; 
she always disgorged her cargo three or four times on the 
verandah before she felt quite satisfied; and then she often 
made false starts and came back for some slight alteration 
in the disposition of her articles. When everything was all 
right and she was well under way, she always uttered, not- 
withstanding her full beak, one loud, unmistakable call, 
which I never heard from her on any other occasion, to 
inform Mr. Nevermore that she was now leaving for good 
— a call which was as certainly meant to express: ‘Now 
I’m off!’ as if she had shouted it in plain English. 
Nevermore sometimes followed, sometimes stayed on. 
Occasionally he, too, carried away some food, but never 
anywhere near so much as his lady. 

Nevermore showed his touching regard for Grip in that 
he never dreamed of taking the smallest piece of food before 
she had fully satisfied herself. If they were both present 
when the dinner was served, he waited patiently until she 
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gave him leave to approach by stepping aside; but if the plate 
was put on the verandah before she had arrived, he flew up 
to the top of a tree near the house, and there started cawing 
frantically and unceasingly, until she came sweeping down 
and on to the verandah with a great rush of wings, which 
always reminded me of Paolo and Francesca. She, of 
course, always fell to at once, as she was fully justified in 
doing as the mother of a family. 

On two occasions only did my four ravens in Ndumbi 
make an exception to the rule that no other ravens were 
allowed in the neighbourhood of the camp. Twice a single 
stranger appeared in the reserve, who was good-humouredly 
tolerated for several days, and then left. I can only assume 
that it was a young raven with matrimonial intentions, the 
scion of another dynasty, who came to propose to Mes- 
salina after sounding the views of her parents. On both 
occasions the visit remained without visible result. 

My hope that a pair of my raven friends would, one day, 
follow my safari and stick to it, was never, alas ! realized. 
They would follow the caravan for a time, flying above it 
and apparently much excited; but not in a single instance 
did they accompany me so far as the first camping-place of 
the journey, obeying, evidently, the unwritten law in' the 
code of ravens, not to penetrate into foreign reserves. 

Swallow- tailed brown kites, so common all over Africa, 
are as willing as ravens to make friends with man, and 
frequently appear in camping-places. They were always 
ignominiously chased away by my ravens, but once, in the 
Pare Mountains, where I never saw the corpus cr as sir os- 
tris, I formed an entente cor diale with one of them, which 
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became very tame. Although perfectly adult when we first 
met, it soon learned to come at my call, and even to my 
table at meals. Its habit was to come flying high up in the 
air, whistling softly, poise for an instant over my head, and 
then drop, "like a thunderbolt.’ But, charming fellow 
though he was, I am sorry to say that, unlike the ravens, he 
was utterly dishonest. He successively stole, from under 
my very nose, my shaving-brush, a teaspoon, a table-knife, 
and a napkin; he even tried to steal my hat! 

The catholicity of that bird’s taste in food was sur- 
prising. There was nothing in my own bill of fare that it 
would not eat; to scones it was especially partial, but it also 
swallowed boiled rice and potatoes with gusto. 

As it was apparently quite alone, and I never saw another 
of its kind in that neighbourhood, I fondly hoped, as I did 
with regard to the ravens, that it would follow me when I 
should leave. 

But I was deceived in this case, as in the other, although 
it, too, showed excitement when it saw the caravan depart. 
It followed for about a mile, flying wildly about high above 
our heads, and then suddenly turned back. 

The drawback about these friendships formed in the 
course of a vagabond life is that, when they come to their 
inevitable and abrupt end, one cannot give to those who 
will be left behind one word of warning or preparation; so 
that the departure must, in their eyes, appear in the charac- 
ter of a callous and heartless desertion. Indeed, if one looks 
coolly at the question, there can be no doubt that it is dis- 
tinctly unfair to accustom to a life of ease and comfort 
creatures which, in their ordinary existence, have to exert 
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themselves all day long to find food for themselves and their 
offspring, and then, when they have got used to being fed 
regularly and in plenty, to throw them back to the neces- 
sity of shifting for themselves, like children who have been 
brought up in the expectancy of wealth and in luxury, who, 
at their father’s death, find themselves penniless. 
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ONLY MONGOOSES 

The mongooses to whom this ‘In Memoriam’ is dedicated 
belonged to the African variety known to the naturalist as 
Herpestes ssebra or fasciatus, as distinct from, but less well 
known than, the two most celebrated varieties of this rich 
species, namely Herpestes Javanicns , to which belonged 
the mongoose of mongooses, Rudyard Kipling's Rikki- 
Tikki, and Herpestes ichneumon , the ‘rat of the Pharaohs,’ 
once as sacred as the cat, but now fallen from its high estate. 

In appearance, the African variety are quaint-looking, 
‘cobby,’ rather clumsy little creatures, not larger than a 
guinea-pig when full grown. Their legs are short, ana 
those in front are bent like those of dachshunds, to whom 
they have a certain resemblance. To sit up is, with them, a 
pose as familiar as it is with the bear, and when they do so, 
and let their bent forelegs hang down on both sides of their 
chest, they look very much like penguins on shore. In some 
individuals, the hair of the lower part of the jaws is of a 
much lighter shade of grey than is that of the rest of the 
body, so that they appear, when looked at en face, as if they 
wore whiskers. 

Their chief strength lies in the neck and jaws, which are, 
comparatively speaking, of tremendous power; this quality, 
joined to the extreme accuracy of their aim, of which their 
game affords so startling a proof, supplements, when they 
hunt or fight, any disadvantage which may be due to 
deficiencies in* their build, and explains the fact that they 
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almost invariably succeed in seizing a snake behind the 
head, before it has had time to strike. 

Nevertheless, I did not encourage my mongooses to 
tackle snakes, except small ones, for it always appeared to 
me as if a zebra mongoose, owing to that clumsiness of 
shape just mentioned, must be at a disadvantage when con- 
fronted by a full-grown and wide-awake cobra. In my 
own experience, I have known only one instance of a 
snake striking a mongoose. The mongoose was still very 
young and the snake a small green tree-snake. The mon- 
goose was apparently lacking in the inherited instinct of its 
race, and seized the reptile, in a desultory sort of way, far 
below the neck. The snake struck, without much energy, 
at the jaw of its aggressor, who at once dropped it, and 
slightly shook himself, but showed no further signs of dis- 
tress. He did not, however, renew the attack, and the snake 
made off. I was not sure that the latter was venomous, but 
I watched the mongoose with some anxiety for the next 
twenty- four hours. Nothing happened, and I concluded 
that everything was all right. A month later, the mongoose 
died with all the symptoms of having been poisoned; but its 
mate died at almost the same time, showing exactly the 
same symptoms, and as these pointed to sublimate, of which 
my boys — who hated the mongooses — knew the effect, and 
which they could, besides, easily procure, I incline to the 
belief that the poor little creatures fell victims to native 
vindictiveness rather than to the self-preserving instinct of 
the snake. 

Brehm mentions somewhere — and seems to disbelieve — 
a statement which he heard from Arabs in the Sudan: that 
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ichneumons combine to attack and kill large snakes. I have 
never seen this happen, but I have been assured by natives 
in Taveta that mongooses do combine to attack and kill 
pythons, and that they do not devour the dead reptile, but 
let it lie and putrefy, returning to the spot every day, until 
they find that the maggots are large and numerous, when 
they will feast on these. 

It has also been said about our mongooses, that they 
imitate the call of gallinaceous wild birds, and thus attract 
them near enough to seize and eat them. There is no doubt 
that among the many various sounds which they are able to 
produce there are some which are an almost exact imitation 
of the voice of the francolin; but here the story ends, for 
mongooses, like dogs, refuse to eat game birds, whether raw 
or cooked. 

Unlike the larger varieties of their species, banded mon- 
gooses are no danger to poultry, although they will some- 
times start charging chickens for fun, as dogs do. Their 
natural food consists chiefly of amphibians, small reptiles, 
molluscs, insects, spiders, and mice. Of snails they are 
extremely fond. T o break their shells, they seize them with 
thei,r hands and, with unerring aim and marvellous strength, 
propel them through between their hind legs, against a rock 
or a tree in front of which they post themselves for that 
purpose, sometimes bucking with incredible swiftness, just 
in time to let the projectile pass clear underneath. They 
treat large eggs in the same manner, a habit which accounts 
for a common belief that eggs form the chief item of their 
bill of fare. As a matter of fact, they much prefer a snail to 
an egg, and they will not eat the latter if they have other, 
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more congenial, food, although they will generally break 
the egg just to amuse themselves, even if they do not touch 
the contents afterward. 

I regret to say that they are also very keen on eating 
batrachians. They dig these out of their estivation-holes, 
which they discover by the scent. F rogs they will eat with- 
out preparation, but toads they roll about first like a rolling- 
pin, the object being, no doubt, to make them get rid of 
their secretion. They handle hairy caterpillars in the same 
manner before falling to. 

Out of a number of mongooses which I have possessed, 
three stand out prominently in my memory — never to be 
forgotten. One of them, Rikki-Tikki, was my companion 
for close on eight years; the two others — two ladies, called 
Maskini (Swahili: ‘poor person’), and Mshenzi (Swahili: 
‘uncivilized’)— -entered into my life two years after he did 
and preceded him in death by one year and six months 
respectively. Only once, as long as this symb iosis laste d/ 
have we been separated for the duration of fKirty-six hours. 
I can therefore write about them with as much authority as 
could Boswell about Dr. Johnson. 

During the five years which I spent, uninterrupted and 
solitary, in a forest of the Shire highlands, my chief pleasure 
consisted in the rambles which I took every morning in the 
company of these three friends and my two fox-terriers. 
The five of them enjoyed these excursions even more than 
I did, being scarcely able to restrain their impatience when, 
after my early breakfast, the time to start was getting near. 

The greatest sport for the mongooses and, par ricochet , 
for me, who watched them, was the hunting of tarantulas. 
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These love to build their underground dwellings — which 
are shaped somewhat bell-like with a small, sometimes 
invisible, hole in the surface — along the native paths. 

When the mongooses followed these, they now and then 
stopped short and applied their little pink noses to the 
ground, sniffing. If the scent appeared promising, the lucky 
discoverer at once started digging with the greatest energy 
and an excitement which increased as the orifice grew 
larger. F rom time to time the digging was interrupted and 
the nose applied to the ground, to make sure; and then the 
work was resumed with renewed activity. Occasionally 
the digger was shoved off by her mate — never, however, by 
Rikki-Tikki, who, like most male mammals and birds, 
always gave precedence to the ladies — when a short tussle 
ensued, and the burrowing was taken up again by the 
winner of the contest. Sometimes it happened that, after 
repeated aspirations, the digging was abruptly discontinued, 
the hunter having come to the conclusion that the fortress 
was tenantless. 

But when this was not the case, as soon as the size of the 
hole allowed it, the long-clawed hand and arm were inserted 
into it to the elbow, and a most careful and thorough 
groping began inside, guided by the sense of touch only, 
with what sensations for the unfortunate tarantula one may 
imagine: feelings which must be identical with those of the 
boy in Wells’s War of the Worlds , when the mechanical 
tentacle of the Martians was groping for a victim inside the 
hut where he was hiding. 

And then, when the presence of the prey was ascertained 
beyond a doubt, came the denouement, as quick as light- 
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ning. One sudden backward movement of the groping 
foreleg, and the spider, jerked out of the hole, came flying 
in an arc to a foot or two beyond the aperture; before it had 
time to recover from its surprise and indignation it was 
seized, and its dangerous mandibles crushed with a single 
bite. Then the hunter sat down, and deliberately, and 
with evident gusto, munched the fat body. 

But it would be a mistake to conclude that animals which 
stand as high in the scale of sentient beings as zebra mon- 
gooses are addicted to no other pleasures than those of the 
table. They are also passionately fond of music, and they 
love perfumes. 

It sometimes happened that, carried away by the ardour 
of the chase, they turned a deaf ear on me when I started to 
return to my camp. On these occasions I always resorted to 
the same expedient. One of the two ‘boys’ who usually 
accompanied me in order to watch the mongooses, which 
were apt to stray, was sent back to the camp for his ‘limba,’ 
the native guitar, which he started playing as soon as he had 
come back to our hunting-party. The moment he struck 
the first chords, the three mongooses desisted from what- 
ever pursuit they happened to be engaged in and ran toward 
him, and then, as we all turned homeward, followed close 
on his heels, tumbling one over the other, and never left 
him until the music ceased ! We must have looked a funny 
procession ! First the boy, pinching the strings of his instru- 
ment; then the three eager mongooses, the white man, the 
two fox-terriers, the other native, all walking single file on 
the narrow path; I imagine the surprise which a European 
fresh from Europe — nothing, of course, surprises an African 
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— would have felt if he had suddenly encountered us in the 
forest. No doubt he would have thought that he was facing 
a coloured reincarnation of the Pied Piper of Hamelin! 

That they are fond of smelling perfumes mongooses 
show by the pleasure which they manifest when they inhale 
the odour of dowers, frequently standing up on their hind 
legs and stretching themselves in order to reach to the height 
of the blossoms. 

The favourite smell, however, is civet. Civet cats are 
very frequent in the Myombo forests of Nyasaland, where 
one often hears at night their monotonous call as they walk 
about in search of those berries and fruits which constitute 
their principal food. They have the curious habit of getting 
rid of their surplus wealth by rubbing themselves against 
the foot of trees; such spots are conspicuous by the odour 
of civet which emanates from them and permeates the 
atmosphere in their immediate neighbourhood. 

To strike one of these places on our wanderings was, to 
my mongooses, an occasion of excitement and pleasure. It 
almost seemed as if they became intoxicated by the powerful 
perfume; they would rush to the anointed tree, embrace it 
and rub themselves against it with all the appearance of the 
greatest enjoyment, and it was only with difficulty that 
they could be prevailed upon to abandon it. 

Unlike cats and dogs, mongooses also love the smell of 
tobacco. Both Maskini and Mshenzi rolled about on my 
knees with delight when I blew the smoke of my cigar at 
them, and tried to catch the clouds of smoke with their 
paws; one of the favourite tricks of Rikki-Tikki was to 
seize unexpectedly the burning cigar in my mouth, with 
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his half-preh ensile fingers, jump to the ground with it, roll 
it about until the fire had gone out, and then tear it to pieces 
and wallow on the debris. But woe to me if I attempted to 
recover the cigar once it had been taken into his possession. 

So far, however, from indiscriminately favouring all 
kinds of perfume, my pets were, on the contrary, fastidious 
in their choice. I once bought, for their special benefit, a 
bottle of strong scent of the kind which is sold in native 
stores and is in great demand with Negroes. They treated 
it with the utmost contempt, turning away with an 
expression of disgust after one inhalation. 

Zebra mongooses are strongly individualized; they each 
have a distinct personality and differ from one another 
probably as much as human beings, although certain 
qualities and defects, as, for instance, courage, and a quick 
temper, are common to all. 

In their tastes they vary as much as in their qualities. No 
two individuals will favour exactly the same diet or prefer 
the same dishes. All my mongooses, for instance, liked 
pork and chicken, but only one of them ate beef, and only one 
goat’s meat. Maskini doted on tadpoles, which neither 
Rikki-Tikki nor Mshenzi would touch. 

The same applies to their sympathies and antipathies. 
Rikki-Tikki loathed all Europeans except myself, and 
attacked them savagely when he had the opportunity, so 
that I had to shut him up every time I saw a visitor 
approaching my dwelling. When, the visitor gone but still 
visible in the distance, I released Rikki-Tikki from his con- 
finement, he would rush to a place whence he could over- 
look the road and stand there, head erect, littering savage 
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screams, and stamping one of his forefeet on the ground, in 
a peculiar way he had, which appeared very human. But to 
all natives, without exception, he behaved in the most 
friendly manner. 

The Sultana Mshenzi was just the reverse. She greeted 
all white men with the greatest cordiality but could not 
stand natives, not even those of my ‘boys’ whom she had 
known for years. They had to be constantly on the look- 
out when moving about, for, when thev passed too close to 
her she immediately made a dash at their feet, an idiosyn- 
crasy which, alas! brought about her untimely end. 

And Maskini, the second female, who had the sweetest 
of tempers, entertained no colour prejudices of any kind! 

It was interesting to observe the behaviour toward one 
another of the mongooses according to their sex. Two 
male mongooses, except when they have been brought up 
together from childhood, will not tolerate each other, and 
keep on fighting like stags until they are separated. The 
manner of these contests is very peculiar; they wrestle, 
shoulder against shoulder, applying all their energy, appar- 
ently, to no other purpose than that of making the antagonist 
lose ground. But these seemingly harmless efforts, which 
are carried on with the greatest patience, are from time to 
time interrupted by a sudden, fierce seizing-hold with the 
teeth on the soft part of the nose, or the lips, or the nape of 
the neck, where severe wounds are inflicted. I have found 
it quite impossible to accustom to one another two adult 
male mongooses. 

F emale mongooses also fight, but never without a special 
reason, and their battles are much less fierce than those of 
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males, being almost entirely restricted to the shoulder-to- 
shoulder wrestling just mentioned. Very rarely do they 
make use of their teeth. What they lack in dash and 
violence, however, these fights make up in dogged perti- 
nacity, for they may last for hours! 

Whenever Mshenzi and Maskini engaged in one of 
these wrestling-matches, Rikki-Tikki used to behave in a 
very characteristic manner. It was quite obvious that he 
took an intense and painful interest in the contest, but he 
was far too much of a sportsman to interfere. He would, on 
these occasions, approach without haste to a point a couple 
of yards from the two litigants, and then watch them, his 
eyes riveted on them, standing quite still. His expression, 
while he did so, was incredibly human. He looked puzzled, 
shocked, and sometimes I thought I saw a slight flicker of 
amusement pass in his gaze. After standing and watching 
like this for some considerable time, he would move away 
abruptly, follow his own occupations for a while, then come 
back straight to where the fight was proceeding, and again 
stand and watch with the same half-sorrowful, half- 
whimsical expression; and in this way he continued to 
behave until the two antagonists became tired and separated. 

As a rule, these fights originated in an attempt on the 
part of one of the two ladies to seize a plaything of which 
the other had taken possession. 

All mongooses, and the sedate and worldly-wise Rikki- 
Tikki made no exception to this rule, are passionately fond 
of seizing hold of small objects, which they use for their 
national game of fives, which I have described above in 
connection with snails and eggs. For they do not use food- 
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stuffs only in this manner. They take the greatest delight 
in propelling any small, hard object against a solid surface, 
with a strength which is prodigious for their size, and in 
seeing it rebound to a distance of many yards, when it is 
eagerly searched for — this is also part of the entertainment 
— and then used again and again for the same purpose. 

As it is quite impossible to recover by force, without 
being severely bitten, an object of which a mongoose has 
taken possession, one had to keep carefully out of their 
reach all those things, like, for instance, watches, or liqueur 
glasses, which would have suffered if they had been used as 
high-velocity ammunition. They were awfully keen on 
getting hold of small coins, and used to ransack all my 
pockets for odd shillings and pennies, inserting their hands 
into each one of them in turn. As soon as they found what 
they wanted, they brought it to the surface with their 
fingers, seized it with their teeth, jumped to the ground, 
and made off. Maskini and Mshenzi I had to watch on 
those occasions, for there was always the possibility of the 
coins getting lost if they were taken too far away or into 
remote corners. 

Not so, however, where Rikki-Tikki was concerned! 
For, strange to say, that little creature, which had been 
bred in the wilderness and belonged to an order as remote 
from human influence as are lions, leopards, or tigers, 
possessed an innate sense of honesty, such as is only rarely 
found in the first representative of the Primates, who is still 
supposed by some to be the fountain-head of all the virtues. 
No matter how far out of sight and to what distance from 
the hut or tent Rikki-Tikki had taken the borrowed coin, 
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he invariably brought it back of his own accord, when his 
game was finished, and dropped it on the ground in front of 
me, just looking up to me for a moment afterward to see if 
I had noticed it. 

Needless to say, there had never been the slightest 
attempt on my part to teach Rikki-Tikki to retrieve. What 
a mongoose does, it does proprio motu . It is easier to train a 
hyena than to train a mongoose, for there exists no creature 
in the world more impatient than the latter of coercion or 
interference. I have been snarled at by mongooses because 
I had tried to interfere with their mates while they were 
near; and once when a young mongoose, for some reason, 
got angry with me and attempted to bite me, another, 
standing by, jumped toward it and shoved it off, growling. 

I have known only one other mongoose which shared 
that peculiarity of Rikki-Tikki’s— to return property 
which it had commandeered. I did not keep it very long, 
for unfortunately it died before it was full-grown. It must 
be added, however, that Rikki-Tikki was already over two 
years old when I first became aware of his habit of return- 
ing things borrowed for use in his favourite sport. 

Mongooses take a long time before they are full-grQwn, 
and they do not attain maturity until they are two years of 
age. None of the mongooses which are offered for sale on 
the coast are full-grown —j ust as in the case of grivet 
monkeys — and I do not remember ever having even seen a 
full-grown mongoose in Zanzibar, where so many used to 
be kept. They are probably all killed before they attain full 
size, either because the natives fear the temper of the adults 
or because they want their skins. The long time they take 
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to grow up — so much longer than do cats — would seem to 
indicate that, in congenial surroundings and under favour- 
able circumstances, they might live to a considerable age. 
Rikki-Tikki was still in the prime of life — nearly eight 
years old — when he became ill and died. 

To my great regret, all my mongooses have remained 
without issue. I have never heard of zebra mongooses 
breeding in captivity, however great may have been the 
liberty of movement which they enjoyed. My own obse na- 
tions in this respect have been confirmed by all the natives 
whom I have consulted on the subject. My pets were 
absolutely free to roam about as they liked, wherever I lived 
at the time, the only restrictions on their movements being 
occasioned by my anxiety lest they should stray and be 
killed by natives. Yet this moderate measure of inter- 
ference was sufficient to prevent them from breeding. No 
doubt their ideas of liberty differ from ours; however great 
may be, in our own minds, the freedom which they enjoy, 
they themselves still look upon it as captivity. 

I regretted this circumstance all the more, as both 
Mshenzi and Maskini gave me evidence enough of the 
strength of their maternal instinct. I happened to keep, at 
one time, a female Nyasaland cat, a breed of domestic cats 
indigenous to Nyasaland and Zambesia, which in appear- 
ance is indistinguishable from that of the wild bush-cat. It 
was a great event in my household, when Shri, one day, 
brought inside for approval her first litter, consisting of 
three kittens marked exactly like herself, which she had, so 
far, kept hidden in the thatch of the roof. The two female 
mongooses, when they saw them, went beside themselves 
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with joy. It was the latent maternal instinct suddenly 
awakened, manifesting itself in a touching and pathetic 
way. They put their arms round the necks of the kittens, 
and licked and fondled them as if they had been their own, 
and when I had prepared a place for Shri and her brood, 
they remained with the latter, and were not to be persuaded 
to leave the room. In the beginning I felt some anxiety, 
because I was not quite sure what unexpected turn these 
demonstrations of affection might suddenly take. But my 
apprehensions disappeared as minute after minute passed 
without bringing any marked alteration in their quality. 

I had also feared that Shri, who could be terribly fierce 
on occasion, and who, moreover, was considerably larger 
than the mongooses, might object to their endeavours to 
monopolize her progeny. But in this, as in so many other 
ways, she was perfectly surprising. Wiser than her master, 
she did not for a second show the slightest doubt as to the 
benevolent character of the endearments which her babies 
had to endure. After a day or two, she even came to the 
conclusion that nothing could be more convenient than 
this unceasing attendance of Mshenzi and Maskini on her 
family; for she allowed herself, between fulfilments of 
her unavoidable maternal ministrations, the relaxation of 
frequent and prolonged strolls in the neighbourhood. 

Rikki-Tikki, as might be supposed, took no part in this 
cajoling, but, after one coldly surprised glance at the new- 
comers, ceased to take any notice of them. 

As long as the kittens were too small to leave the room, 
the interest with which they inspired the two lady mon- 
gooses never flagged, and included all their actions. I shall 
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always remember the day when one of the kittens, for the 
first time, gave voice. Both mongooses began to scream in 
a way which is common to them all when anything gives 
them pleasurable excitement, a demonstration which caused 
two Negroes, who witnessed it, to roar with laughter. 

Strange to say from the day when the young cats first 
followed their mother outside, they forfeited all the 
affection of their two friends, and v/ere henceforth ignored. 

The reference to the ‘eternal feminine’ brings me, reluc- 
tantly, to the mention of the least pleasant side of my long 
and affectionate friendship with Rikki-Tikki. Alas! he, like 
elephants, stags, and camels, became ‘musth’ every year at 
the beginning of the rainy season — a most trying ordeal for 
myself and my household, but particularly for myself. He 
had three or four fits of musthness during the first half of 
the rainy season, at intervals of about a month’s time, and 
each fit lasted nine days. 

Rudyard Kipling’s mahout savs about his musth 
elephant: 4 It is me he wants to kill, because he loves me 
most of all’ — or words to that effect; and the same was the 
case with Rikki-Tikki when he was musth. All the pas- 
si oi\, rage, and hatred of which he was capable were then 
concentrated upon me, and me alone, while he left my 
native servants unmolested. As is the case with lions, 
leopards, and the large birds of prey, zebra mongooses are 
monogamous, and the amorous passion of Rikki-Tikki, 
whenever he had been hit by Cupid’s arrow, had for its 
object one only of his two companions, and that one always 
the same through all the years — Mshenzi, the negrophobe. 

All his efforts, during these periods of trial, tended to one 
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object — to keep me and the Sultana separated. These fits 
of temporary insanity did not appear all at once in their full 
strength; they evolved gradually, from what was, during 
the first two or three days, merely a display of bad humour 
and ill temper, into the maniacal fury of the end. At that 
time he tried to prevent his consort from taking any food at 
all, so that the poor creature had to subsist on small scraps 
which I threw to her, and which she managed to pick up 
on the run ! Several times I tried to feed her while I was 
sitting on a table with my legs drawn up; but Othello 
would have none of this and chased her away mercilessly 
when she attempted to stop. On one of these occasions he 
jumped up and caught my hand and fastened his pointed 
fangs into it like a ferret, so that I had the greatest diffi- 
culty in shaking him off, the flesh being badly lacerated in 
the action. On another occasion he tore away with his 
teeth a large piece of leather from a mosquito-boot which 
I was wearing. F ortunately he just failed to reach the foot. 

Whenever I happened to live in a house, I kept the two 
shut up in a separate room as long as Rikki-Tikki’s 
dementia amorosa lasted; but this was impracticable when I 
was camping, and under the latter circumstance^ — a 
stockade in the open being excluded from fear of leopards— 
there was nothing to do except to be incessantly on the 
look-out during the day, and, during the night, to shut them 
both up in a cage into which they had to be decoyed. 

I think I hear some people saying 4 1 cannot understand 
how you could put up with all this! I should have killed 
the brute if I had been you V To which I make reply : 4 1 do 
not think you would have, not even if you are a profes- 
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sional slayer of elephants. Not if Rikki-Tikki had shared 
your fortunes, as he had mine, with unwavering devotion 
and loyalty, year after year — the short intervals of “musth” 
excluded. Not if you had ever seen him when, the period 
of his trial over, he crawled up timidly to my chair, and 
then, after some anxious hesitation, having noticed no dis- 
couraging gesture, he climbed up on my knees, and thrust 
his cold little nose under the bosom of my shirt, and nestled 
close to me — humility and apology and affection personi- 
fied. Of course you would have forgiven him every time, 
and every time your mutual friendship would have grown 
the stronger for the ordeal through which it had passed.’ 

During the remainder of the year, Rikki-Tikki showed 
no preference for either of his two companions, and he 
often used to play with one or the other after the manner of 
cats or dogs. But there could be no doubt that the sweet- 
tempered Maskini recognized Mshenzi’s position as 
favourite and meekly submitted, for whenever she was 
en g a g e d in playing with Rikki-Tikki and the Augusta 
approached, she immediately ceded her place to the latter 
and went quietly away, while Mshenzi herself accepted 
this self-effacement as her due. 

One of the most wonderful attributes of zebra mon- 
gooses is their copla verboj^um. They dispose of so many 
different sounds, uttered in so great a variety of intonations, 
and with such convincing expressiveness of joy, of sorrow, 
of anger, of regret and disappointment, of expectation, of 
longing, of desire, of surprise, of anxiety and fear, that it 
amounts to a language. Unlike any other mammals known 
to me, they converse at a distance, even when they are out 
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of sight of one another, as, for instance, when they happen 
to be in two different rooms. 

They often talk in their sleep, and Rikki-Tikki, from 
time to time, gave vent, while sound asleep, to an endless 
lament, a series of long-drawn though not unharmonious 
wails in a rising and falling cadence, expressive of heart- 
rending sorrow and distress, painful to listen to in the 
silence of the night. 

Yet another curious peculiarity of theirs is, that they 
look, intently, and with evident interest, at stretches of 
country lying in front of them, when they find themselves 
at the top of a hill or of a mountain where they have not 
previously been. Their eyesight is marvellously sharp, and 
they detect birds of prey— the only thing in the world 
which they fear, apart from leopards and servals — at 
incredible altitudes in the sky. 

Those wild creatures of the bush are capable of feelings 
of affection and love as strong as those of men. 

When Rikki-Tikki was brought to me as a youngster 
still far from maturity, two years before the appearance on 
the scene of Mshenzi and Maskini, I owned a nearly full- 
grown female mongoose, a charming and affectionate 
creature whose name was Mzuri, and the two became 
great friends. About a year later Mzuri was killed acci- 
dentally, as he said, by a native who threw a stone at her, 
because he wanted to prevent her from following him out 
of the camp. Rikki-Tikki was not present when this 
happened, nor did he see the body of his dead comrade. 

During the first twenty-four hours after her disappear- 
ance he gave no signs of worry or uneasiness, obviously 
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thinking that she was somewhere about and would soon 
turn up. On the second day, however, he began to show 
symptoms of distress, and started searching about the camp 
and in its vicinity, standing still to listen from time to time. 
As his search proved fruitless, his unrest developed into a 
perfect fever. He extended the field of his investigations 
far from the camp, diving into every hole among the rocks 
and into every thicket, and all the while he was calling her 
in the most affectionate tone of voice, as if he thought that 
she was in hiding somewhere and that he must persuade 
her to come back. These untiring efforts lasted from 
morning till evening, when he returned into the tent, 
quite exhausted, to sleep with me, as was his habit. 

Once, during the night, there was a noise heard near the 
tent, as of some small animal passing or approaching. 
Never to my dying day shall I forget the cry of joy which 
Rikki-Tikki gave when he jumped down from my bed and 
out of the tent — only to crawl back very slowly and discon- 
solately a few minutes later, to regain his post by my side. 

I had, by that time, decided to return to Mwakete, 
where I had spent a former rainy season and built a larger 
shed, almost a house, which I had used as my headquarters. 
My return journey to that place took me over country 
which I had not yet passed, and, owing no doubt to these 
new and strange surroundings and to the excitement of 
travel, Rikki-Tikki’s grief, during that short journey, 
which took me about five days, appeared to be subsiding. 
I began to feel hope that he would at last recover from it. 
But I was, alas, destined to be disappointed. 

Both Rikki-Tikki and Mzuri had been in Mwakete 
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with me when I had lived there last, and, as soon as we 
arrived, the familiar surroundings kindled afresh, in the 
former’s mind, the memory of his lost friend. He again 
began his hopeless quest. It was not the habit of my mon- 
gooses, as a rule, to leave the immediate vicinity of my 
camp, unless they were following me, and that Rikki- 
Tikki should have departed from this habit in his anxiety 
to find his vanished companion shows how profound was 
his affection for her. Once, as I had lost trace of him, I 
sent after him a search-party of boys, who found him at a 
distance of over a mile from Mwakete ! 

Six weeks passed before he appeared to resign himself to 
the inevitable, and I succeeded at about that time in pro- 
curing another lady mongoose to keep him company; but 
she was still very young, and although the two became 
friendly, she did not obliterate altogether from his 
memory the image of his first love. 

After the lapse of six months, I left Mwakete for 
Buanji, a country situated at the northern end of the 
Livingstone Range. In the course of this journey my 
safari crossed a former track of mine, where I had passed a 
year before, when Mzuri was still alive. We camped at the 
same place where we had camped on that first occasion. 
After the tent had been pitched, and Rikki-Tikki released 
out of his travelling-box, he became restless, started ferret- 
ing about in one direction and another, and finally took up 
the search again with such intensity that, as I intended to 
continue my march on the following morning and feared 
that I might be delayed if he strayed, I had to shut him up 
again in his box. 
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After the death of Mshenzi, six years later — she had 
been preceded in death by Maskini — it took much longer 
ere he realized that she had gone from his life for ever. I 
did all that was humanly possible to find a successor for her, 
but I failed — and Rikki-Tikki, once he had given up hope, 
refused all food, and died, worn to a skeleton. A few nights 
before the end he uttered, while asleep, in an inexpressibly 
tender and wistful tone of voice, the call which he used 
toward her during her lifetime. 

The affection of mongooses for friends who belong to 
the human race is as great as that of dogs. My mongooses, 
when I had to dispense with their company on leaving the 
house or camp, had to be prevented by force or stratagem 
from following me, for nothing else would deter them 
from doing so, even on a pitch-dark night, although they 
are diurnal animals. When, from my camp, I could be seen 
at a distance on my return, they would run hundreds of 
yards to meet me, and when they reached me and I 
stopped to greet them, lie down and lay their heads on my 
feet as a sign of submission and love. 

Although zebra mongooses are fond of bathing and like 
to splash about with water in a shallow tub, they do not as 
a rule enter deep water of their own accord, good swim- 
mers though they are in an emergency. Yet I have been 
told about two of them which jumped after their master, a 
carpenter of the Berlin Lutheran mission, into a deep pool. 

In the house, they show in many small ways, by act and 
speech, their affection for their master, and the pleasure 
which they take in his presence. 

My affection for Rikki-Tikki turned almost to idolatry 
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after a bad accident which I had in a wild part of Ukinga, 
where I happened to spend eight months without meeting 
a single European. He was the only mongoose in my 
possession at that time, indeed, he was my only friend, as 
Jerry, my faithful old fox-terrier, had been killed by native 
curs a short time before. During the six weeks which my 
illness lasted, and which I passed almost entirely on my bed, 
as I was unable to move without feeling excruciating pains, 
Rikki-Tikki voluntarily shared my confinement and never 
left my presence except for a few moments at a time. 

I feel not a shadow of a doubt that he knew that some- 
thing was wrong with me and that he remained with me 
day and night for that reason. He gave up his habit of 
running about in search of beetles and other creatures, a 
habit in which he always indulged when I was well, and 
which he took up again as soon as I had recovered. 

Apparently insignificant actions sometimes throw more 
light on the psyche of man and beast than a more spectacu- 
lar behaviour. I should class within the former category 
the fact that my mongooses, when they wanted to be 
scratched — a proceeding which they greatly liked — inti- 
mated their wish to me by softly stroking my chin r with 
their claws. 

As long as they were young, when they felt hungry they 
had a habit of climbing on my knees and pointing with their 
own mouths at mine, in a marked and quite unmistakable 
way, until I ‘tumbled’ to their meaning. 

Their skill in opening complicated fastenings, including 
bolts and hooks, was astonishing. No box or basket was 
safe from their investigations for any length of time. And 
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although it takes days for a cat or a dog to discover the 
proper way to get inside a mosquito curtain, mongooses 
find out at once that what they have to do is to lift it and 
pass underneath. 

In the preceding pages I have attempted to show that 
zebra mongooses possess some of the qualities which we 
admire most in men. One may safely assume that if, while 
remaining psychically unchanged, they walked about 
exclusively on their hind legs and had no caudal appendage, 
some society for the protection of aborigines would include 
them in the number of its proteges. This being, however, 
not the case, they are left exposed, without effective inter- 
ference in their favour on anybody’s part, to unrestrained 
persecution by the peoples among whom their lot is cast. 
The natives of East and Central Africa hunt them with 
packs of curs for their flesh and for their skin, without any 
necessity whatsoever; for those tribes which are chiefly 
responsible for this wholesale extermination are rich in 
goats and in cattle, and may besides, in many parts, hunt 
game to their hearts’ content. 

It is with a bitter feeling that I bear testimony, in con- 
clusion, to the melancholy fact that the missions do nothing 
to prevent this wanton destruction of highly gifted, sensi- 
tive, and harmless creatures. 

Neither must I omit to mention, O Christians! that the 
Herpestes zebra has one ally, one only: the True Believer 
does not hunt it. Allah Akhbar! 
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THE NYAS ALAND CAT 

Nyasalanp is overrun by rats, which in some places 
amount to a calamity. I know villages in which the 
inhabitants wrap up their toes at night, to prevent them 
from being nibbled by these rodents. 

With characteristic thoughtlessness the natives continue 
to wage destructive war against all those wild creatures 
which prey on rats and mice, as for instance owls, genettes, 
mongooses, weasels, gorillas and so on. These animals, 
they say, endanger their poultry, ignoring the fact that a 
mongoose or a genette probably kills a hundred rats for 
each chicken which it catches. 

To a limited extent, cats constitute an exception to this 
Tilling the goose with the golden eggs’ policy. They are 
eaten by native hyenas — Wangoni, Wangulu, Achipeta — 
but among the superior Wayao and Wanyanja cats are 
almost as much appreciated to-day as they were in Wales a 
thousand years ago, and belong, in districts inhabited by 
these races, to that exiguous class of warm-blooded animals 
whose life is not one of constant persecution and starvation. 
Although, of course, natives will no more think of feeding 
their cats than they think of feeding their dogs, the 
fortunate cats have, over the latter, the advantage that 
their own special larder of mice and rats remains always 
well supplied. 

Like Siam, Persia, the Isle of Man, and a few other 
favoured countries, Nyasaland has a speciality in cats. So 
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far, it has received only passing and somewhat contemp- 
tuous recognition on the part of a few explorers, like Sir 
Harry Johnston and M. Manghan, the author of Zambesia. 
Historically, these cats probably represent a bastard race, 
descended from the European cat introduced by the early 
settlers and from the indigenous wildcat, felis caffra , to 
which latter they owe their external appearance and much 
of their ‘morale.’ 

As these more or less domesticated cats have constant 
access to the forest, where they meet their wild relations 
and where most of them are said to return for good when 
they advance in age, this intermingling keeps going on, 
purifying and specializing the breed. One never knows, 
when kittens are brought for sale, whether they were born 
in a native village or found in the forest. Although they 
vary in size when they are full-grown, and although some 
are distinctly ‘cobby’ while others remain lean, the mark- 
ings are pretty equal in most individuals, and very beautiful, 
the ground colour of the coat being a yellowish brown, 
while the legs and the neck and head are striped, the sides 
spotted, and the tail ringed — jet-black. The latter, which 
does. not taper, has a black tip besides. 

That Nyasaland is a land of cats, I had, by the way, 
already been told by natives on the Kilimanjaro, a thousand 
miles to the north. 

It has been my misfortune to own several of these felines, 
and I can say that, of all my dumb friends, they have been 
the most diffident and the most susceptible; any young 
mongoose, genette, serval cat, or lion, caught in the wilds, 
will become tamer than these supposedly domestic animals. 
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They are incredibly touchy, and the slightest rebuke 
alienates them for ever. 

One of them, a beautiful young tom-cat called Huzoor, 
was most affectionate with me, while he was extremely shy 
with other people and full of distrust of my terriers, who 
showed him nothing but affection, having known him 
since his birth. After he was full-grown he kept away from 
my camp all day, turning up in the evening, when, as he 
knew, I always kept for him something that I thought he 
might like. Then gradually he reduced his intercourse 
with me to short visits, choosing for them the, to me, most 
inconvenient time, the middle of the night. It was gener- 
ally after I had enjoyed a few hours’ sleep that he came in 
through the ceil de hceuf at the back of my hut, jumped on 
to my bed with low, inarticulate sounds of affection, took 
hold of my hands, and started playing! I tolerated this for 
many nights in succession, but once, feeling rather sleepy, I 
pushed him off — by no means violently. I never saw him 
again ! 

I passed through a similar experience with a second 
Huzoor four years later, although in this instance I have 
not the faintest rebuke to reproach myself with. He. was 
just as handsome as the first Huzoor, though larger, and 
curiously like him in character. F rom being a familiar and 
confiding kitten he developed into an abnormally shy indi- 
vidual. To me he showed much affection, but whenever 
another European called — a very rare occasion — he flew 
into the bush and kept away for the remainder of the day. 

My fox-terriers he ignored; to my larger bitch, a cross 
between a collie and a jackal, he sometimes showed some 
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friendliness; but her daughter, who worshipped him and, 
as soon as she caught sight of him, charged him like a rhino, 
with no other intention than to lick his nose in frantic joy, 
he simply loathed ! Yet so mild was his natural disposition 
that he never once lost his temper with her, but contented 
himself with moving her head away with his paw and 
retiring to a place of safety with a comic expression of 
disgust in his face. 

Just like his namesake, he finally ceased to enter the 
bungalow in which I was living at the time, except by 
night and through the cats’ hole. On these occasions I 
always had to put away my cheroot when he found me 
smoking, for he strongly objected to the smell of tobacco. 

Long after he had ceased to enter the house by daylight, 
he was still keeping in the neighbourhood, and we occa- 
sionally had clandestine meetings in the bush, when he 
would show signs of real pleasure, welcoming me in a ridi- 
culously tiny voice for so large a tom-cat, following me 
about, and rubbing himself against me as long as I was 
alone. 

To my profound regret, he too at last disappeared for 
good, strangled to death, as I have every reason to believe, 
in the noose of a trap laid by some Wangoni who were 
infesting the neighbourhood. 

I have also possessed, besides these two Nyasaland toms, 
one female, of hateful memory, although I had been very 
fond of her at one time. Reference to her is made in the 
chapter on warrior ants and that on mongooses. 

Shri was the mother of the first Huzoor, and in proba- 
bility the great-grandmother of the second, but much more 
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domesticated than both during the time which she spent in 
my household, to the tragic end. 

Nothing in her indicated, in the beginning, the fierceness 
of passion of which she was capable. She was a tiny mite 
when she was brought to me by a native. Judging from her 
behaviour at the beginning of our acquaintance, she must 
have been a relation of Mark Twain’s coco-nut-eating cat. 
My first offering to her was, of course, milk. This she 
refused to touch, and she continued to do so as long as our 
connection lasted. Roast chicken she also declined to eat, 
so I began to fear that she had been weaned too young. It 
was then that, while I was having luncheon, she jumped on 
to the table from my lap, and with the greatest appetite, 
began to eat boiled cabbage from my plate. Presently fruit 
was brought, and she filled herself with papaw! Both to 
cabbage and to papaw she remained partial as long as I 
knew her, but I soon found out that, although she dis- 
carded chicken, she loved both beef and goat’s meat. 

Unlike the two Huzoors, she lived with my terriers, 
whom she saw grow up, on the best of terms, and I think 
it is due to their influence that, except for her peculiar 
taste in food, she behaved, in her everyday life, more or less 
like a well-bred European cat. 

Occasionally she would disappear for whole weeks at a 
stretch, but she invariably found herself, on her return 
into the routine of my household, as easily as if she had 
not been living, during her absence, like a wild animal in 
the bush. 

At regular intervals she presented me with a litter of 
kittens which were marked like their mother and, as they 
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grew up, by their wildness bore evidence to the fact that 
their father belonged to a social milieu different from their 
mother’s. There appeared to be no reason why Shri should 
not remain an appreciated member of my household until 
her death or mine. 

And then, one morning, there came the tide in the 
affairs of cats and men which brought that idyll to a miser- 
able end. It came in the shape of a young genette, the 
most charming creature which I have ever called my own, 
a convincing illustration of Brehm’s assertion that no more 
graceful cats exist than thev. 

Nyasa — such was the name I gave her as a tribute to her 
beautiful native country — belonged to the smallest variety 
of genettes, being a so-called ‘tawny’ genette, in which the 
grey fur is slightly suffused wdth yellow, while the marks 
are not black, but a rich dark brown sherry colour. 

She was scarcely bigger than a rat when she was brought, 
tightly packed, and bound besides, in a kind of funnel made 
of banana leaves. As in the case of Shri, I feared at first 
that she would die, she looked so fragile; but she took 
kindly to a diet of milk sweetened with sugar and not many 
days had passed, after I had given her the run of the house, 
before she killed and ate her first mouse. 

F rom the moment when N yasa began to run about, Shri, 
who was four times her size, behaved in the strangest of 
manners. It was obvious that Shri disliked her. Whenever 
the genette, who wanted to make friends, approached her, 
she hurriedly got out of the way, and once or twice I 
thought I noticed in the expression of her eyes that look of 
the feline — it is. the same in man — in which the murdering 
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spirit has been kindled. Any misgivings which I may have 
felt, however, yielded before my firm — and mistaken — 
conviction that cats do not hurt each other. I had even 
heard it asserted that a leopard will not kill a house cat. 

Well, Shri disappeared for several weeks, as was her 
wont, and during her absence I grew more and more fond 
of Nyasa, who was my constant companion, shared my 
couch when she was not hunting, teased the mongooses in a 
good-natured manner, and by her agility, her grace, her 
affectionate ways, was a source of constant interest and 
pleasure. She had a habit of going to sleep, in the day-time, 
on the top of my mosquito-curtain, and whenever I came 
into the hut she used to stand erect, opening her arms to 
paw the air by way of welcome, while she showed her pink 
tongue in her half-opened black mouth, which gave her a 
curious and unmistakably smiling, though faintly diabolic, 
expression. 

In this attitude she always reminded me of a picture 
which I had seen of the great Sarah, showing the famous 
actress, on the occasion of a jubilee, greeting, from the first 
floor of the Grand Hotel in Paris, a deputation of the 
Press which had assembled, to do her homage, in the hall at 
the foot of the flight of stairs. 

Then, on an accursed day, Shri came back. Her distrust 
of Nyasa showed even stronger now than in the beginning. 
Once, when I returned from a walk, the latter failed to 
greet me in the usual way. I thought she looked frightened, 
and when I came near her I noticed, in her under-jaw, a 
slight incision. Yet, stricken with blindness as I was, I 
never connected her indisposition with thereat, and when, 
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after a couple of days, she began to feed again as usual and 
to run about, I forgot the incident. 

One morning Shri gave birth to three kittens, but, 
instead of hiding them somewhere outside at first, as was 
her wont, she carried them into the hut and deposited them 
in the basket of my terriers, evidently under the impression 
that they were safest there; and when the dogs refused to 
share their bed with the intruders and jumped out, she took 
them away again and carried them one by one into the 
basket of the mongooses. 

One or two days later, feeling unwell, I closed the door 
of my sleeping-hut for the night, a thing I very rarely did. 

Toward morning I heard something of a scuffle going 
on outside and the dogs became restless. As they did not 
bark, however, I did not get up; but when, a little later, 
one of my boys came to my door and called me, I stepped 
out, and there was Nyasa, with her lower jaw broken and 
her tongue torn out by the roots, still alive I 

She had to be killed, and I should have killed Shri then 
and there, if it had not been for her young. 

Instead, I packed the whole family into a cage and sent 
it to a friend of mine, a planter who lived a few miles away, 
who had complained to me about a plague of rats. 

A month later, Shri came back, alone and emaciated, 
and when my dogs ran out to meet her, she flew at them in 
a fit of boundless rage. I could only conclude from this 
that her kittens had been killed by the brothers of my own 
dogs, who belonged to that planter and resembled them. 

F or some time she continued to live about my premises, 
in a permanent ’State of war with Cashel and Petitcriou, 
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who, resenting this inexplicable change of attitude, in their 
turn took the offensive. She then retired into the forest, 
and never again came into the camp. Once I heard from 
natives that she was living, with a new family, in an earth- 
hole at a distance of about half a mile. 

Exactly one year later, once in the early morning, 
attracted by the frantic barkings of the dogs, I went out, 
and, not two hundred yards from my place I saw her, 
flattened on a branch high up in a tree, looking words of 
Dante at my camp. I called my dogs away, and that was 
the last that I have seen of Shri, as great in crime as in 
maternal love. 

It was Scheitlin, I think, who wrote, 4 Auch die Thiere 
haben ein Schicksal 5 — The animals too have their destiny. 
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APES AND MONKEYS 

We may make abstraction, on the one side, from the con- 
troversies of biologists, none of whom, even the hottest 
partisan of any particular school, can claim to have so far 
given an irrefutable and conclusive solution of the question 
of human evolution and, on the other, from the statements 
in Genesis, themselves scarcely definitive in the light of 
references to 'beasts’ contained in other parts of the Old 
Testament — unfortunately, the authors of the Gospel were 
so absorbed by the main issue that they had no time left to 
comment on circumstances of the 'dumb’ creation, except 
in two single instances, one of which might easily be con- 
structed bv the Gentile into an admission of being post 
factum accessor} 7 to some of the most cruel deeds of man- 
kind, performed chiefly in the interest of museums and 
Paris modistes. But if, in a word, we can see our way to 
accept neither the verdict of science in its present state nor 
that of Revelation, we shall have to confess, if we are at all 
honest, that the right definition of what really constitutes 
the essence of our humanity and its superior value in anti- 
thesis to animal nature, is not by any means so easy as the 
majority of people imagine. 

The reply to the question naturally depends largely on 
the standpoint of the teacher in regard to intelligence, art, 
morality, and sentiment, and to the preponderance which 
he gives to either of these four realms in his estimation of 
sentient beings. To some, the highest type of humanity is 
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represented by people like Marconi or Edison or Madame 
Curie or Bismarck or Einstein or Marshal Foch or the late 
Pierpont Morgan; to others all these types appear as 
nothing compared with Judith or Socrates or Charlotte 
Corday or Regulus or Florence Nightingale. 

Most people, indeed, will probably look upon those 
belonging to the second group as more truly representative 
of ‘human’ nature and as standing nearer to themselves 
than those of the first group. And yet, with all the respect, 
admiration, and veneration due to the types of the second 
group, do they not stand just an infinitesimally small dis- 
tance -nearer to the ‘animal’ than the great inventors, 
scientists, and politicians? And that on account of those 
very peculiarities which make the majority of people feel 
them more human, and love them more in consequence, 
than those others? 

There is surely more affinity between Madame Melba 
and a nightingale than between Madame Melba and Isaac 
Newton I 

What makes us feel ‘we’ with others — to borrow Rud- 
yard Kipling’s Abbey phrase — is not the possession of the 
same alphabet or of the same kind of motor, but the experi- 
ence of similar emotions. 

When we hear that a mongoose died of grief because it 
was separated from its mate, or that a cat sacrificed her life 
for her young, or that a bullfinch fell down dead from joy 
at the return of his master from a journey, we are more 
powerfully affected than when we hear about the discovery 
of a treasure chamber or of the microbe of anthrax. 

Probably very few creatures exist in which we do not 
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find part of that something which makes us 4 we,’ if we only 
take the trouble to look for it. I shall never forget a small 
sweet-water crab who, many years ago, before the Great 
War, was my neighbour at the bottom of a gorge near Lake 
Nyasa, where he lived in one of the crystal pools of a dried- 
up river bed. He was so incredibly human, with his weirdly 
intelligent tentacle-eyes and his habit of eating with his 
fingers. I had seen him eating some of the rests of my 
breakfast — I am not certain that it was not tinned crab 
packed in Boston — which my boy had thrown away near 
the pool, and from that time on I started feeding him and 
he became remarkably tame, leaving the shallow bottom of 
his home as soon as he saw me approach with his dinner. 
When he put his fingers into his mouth, staring straight 
into the eyes all the time, he always reminded me of a fat 
little boy sucking his thumb, and I felt almost inclined to 
give him a slight slap and to say: “Now don’t you forget 
your manners, my boy!’ 

There must have been a tragedy in that crab’s life, for he 
was the only one in that pool; its other inhabitants were a 
few fish and water insects. Perhaps he was waiting for the 
rains to re-establish a connection with other pools and other 
crabs, or perhaps he may have been marooned for some evil 
deed. 

We have been told by Darwin how phenomenally 
intelligent are the crabs of the Cocos Islands. I have had no 
opportunity to judge of my little friend’s industry, but I 
took it as a sufficient proof of his acumen that he so quickly 
accepted as genuine my professions of sympathy, and that 
he also very soon realized that he had nothing to fear from 
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my fox-terrier, and that there was no need, when the latter 
came near, to interrupt his sidewise walk and to shrink into 
himself, lifting his claws like a shield in self-defence. I feel 
quite convinced that he looked upon me as much more 
congenial to him than the fish who shared his pool. 

It is difficult to make searching observations on the 
psyche of small creatures accustomed to an ‘ambient’ dif- 
fering from our own, without indicting discomfort or pain, 
which is not always agreeable to one not scientifically 
trained j but it is different as regards large mammals of 
habits more closely resembling our own, whom one may 
meet in bush and forest. In this respect I remember a 
romantic incident in the life of two baboons, which brought 
very near to me the alleged fact of our common descent. 

I was camping at the time in the Pare hills, a range 
which runs almost due east from the Kilimanjaro, but 
changes its name to that of Usambara before it reaches the 
Indian Ocean. 

In my neighbourhood there lived a large herd of 
baboons which, at every hour of the day and frequently 
during the night, wakened all the echoes of the mountain 
with their Dantesque barks, shouts, and screams. They 
had, as I soon found out, one favourite locality for their 
‘barazas,’ to which they were in the habit of repairing every 
forenoon. This was a kind of circus, doored with white 
sand and strewn with boulders in the — at the season — 
almost dry bed of a stream descending from the top of the 
ridge in the direction of Lake Jipe, which lay like a drawn 
sword at the foot of the range, along the frontier between 
British and German East Africa. 
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I bought provisions of manioc, sugar cane, and sweet 
potatoes in the nearest village and, having forestalled my 
cousins in the circus, I disposed my bounties on the 
boulders in a circle as if for sale, and then sat down in the 
centre and waited for their arrival. When they came, they 
did not evidence by the faintest sign or gesture any surprise 
at my presence, for baboons, it seems, share the opinion of 
ancient Romans and Red Indians that manifestations of 
astonishment are undignified and show a lack of self- 
respect. Those whom the impetus of their canter had 
brought near me galloped on with ever so slight a swerve to 
the right or left and just one casual look, taking in the 
situation at a glance, and the whole herd remained in the 
vicinity and went about its business as if I had not existed, 
the mothers engaging in various nursery pursuits, the small 
children playing, the big children fighting, the adolescents 
flirting and courting, and the old chiefs, dignified and 
majestic, reincarnations of Dhoute, watching and keeping 
order. 

They did not during the first few days come quite close 
to me, no doubt because they resented my intrusion into 
their private domain. 

Then one morning some bold fellows, approaching 
cautiously and retiring hurriedly, snatched away some of 
the food. After that all became plain sailing; the mantra 
had been whispered into my ear; I was admitted into the 
fraternity. Business thenceforward went on all round the 
boulder on which I sat like Mowgli among his brother 
wolves, and food was taken from my hands as a matter of 
course. To this, there was only one exception : the mothers 
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who carried babies did not come near me, and although I 
must admit that this chagrined me, I fully appreciated the 
motives of their caution. 

There was in the tribe a young but nearly full-grown 
lady who, so I am bound to suppose, must have been a very 
Helena of beauty from a c ynocephalic po int of view. She 
stood rather high, was eland clean-limbed, and the ex- 
pression of her long face reminded me of that of many 
humans whom I have known, and also of some dachshunds 
and fox-terriers of my past acquaintance. To her a young 
male, slightly larger than she was and a little heavier in 
bulk, paid marked attention. He was obviously very fond 
of her and she of him, but their courtship was objected to 
and in the most energetic manner interfered with by one of 
the old chiefs, by far the largest and fiercest-looking of the 
whole lot. Whenever he discovered that those two were 
together he charged them instantly and separated them, 
hustling away, to an accompaniment of fearful growls, the 
swain who, poor fellow, was not physically strong enough 
or else had not the moral courage to oppose adequate 
resistance to these onslaughts. 

I imagined at the start that here was a case of jealousy 
between rival claimants for the favour of the same lady; 
but the fact that the old leader only rarely joined the young 
lady’s company when she was alone, and the comparative 
tameness of the scuffles, which showed little of the savage 
and bloody character which fights between amorous rivals 
usually assume, and to me looked rather like the authori- 
tative interference of one entitled to command, gradually 
led me to believe that the relations between the large 
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baboon and the young damsel were those of guardian and 
ward, or perhaps of father and daughter, and not those 
between suitor and well-beloved, and that the former's 
objection to the younger fellow’s suit was not so much the 
result of jealousy as a matter of policy. Very possibly the 
young gentleman was not considered to be a desirable parti 
for mademoiselle; perhaps she was of better birth; she 
certainly looked better-bred than her i namora to, and I 
fancied I noticed something in her manner that reminded 
me of a princess. 

This state of affairs continued for about a fortnight 
without any appreciable change. It was evident that the 
chief had quite made up his mind on the subject and that he 
had no intention whatever to relent; and the young people 
continued with equal pertinacity to avail themselves of 
every opportunity offered by temporary relaxation of his 
vigilance in their regard— his paramount job consisted in 
sentry work for the benefit of the whole tribe— in order to 
rush together and to start fondling and caressing each 
other, oblivious of all other considerations. But their 
innocent entertainments were never allowed to last for any 
length of time and always came to the same abrupt end just 
described; and I was asking myself who among the three 
would give in first, for the game was not one which, a la 
longue , could afford satisfaction to anybody. It is evident 
from what followed that two at least of the actors in the 
drama came to the same conclusion. 

One morning, after I had gone to the arena as usual with 
my provisions, I noticed, when those marons arrived, that 
the central figur.es of my romance were missing, but the 
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old chief was present and, according to his custom, watched 
over the safety of his subjects from the top of a stunted 
tree, whence he scanned the horizon for the approach of 
some potential enemy. He looked unconcerned and not in 
the least like one who had just committed a crime or a 
Draconic act of high justice — a fact which somewhat 
lessened the apprehension I felt on account of the absence 
of the lovers. 

This apprehension disappeared entirely and gave way to 
a feeling of unalloyed satisfaction, when I started for my 
camp a little later during the forenoon. 

I had not walked more than a hundred yards from the 
circus when I noticed, seated on the top of a great rock 
distant about a quarter of a mile, and visible in every direc- 
tion, two figures in close embrace, whom, as I came nearer, 
I recognized as my two friends. My path passed quite close 
to the rock on which they sat, and I was thus able to 
ascertain, to my greatest pleasure, how happy and affec- 
tionate they looked. She had her arm round his neck and 
he his round her waist, and they both followed me with 
their eyes as I passed. I do not like to be taxed with inac- 
curacy, and I therefore hasten to add that I am not pre- 
pared to swear that the fiance winked at me when our eyes 
met. As they were perfectly visible to the rest of the tribe 
and to the chief himself, it was obvious that they were not 
in fear of pursuit; but whether they had been ostracized or 
whether they had decided to elope and live a life apart I 
have not been able to find out. 

I remained in that same neighbourhood for another 
couple of months, and during all that time I met them 
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constantly. They neither left the country altogether, nor 
returned into the fold of their tribe. They have since, 
perhaps, founded a new dynasty. 

At one time I felt very anxious for the fate of my friends 
the baboons. A prospector who was looking for mica 
appeared in the neighbourhood. That he was a man of 
resource he proved on his arrival — dusty, and no doubt 
hungry as well as tired— by shooting down from a tree 
with his rifle the honey barrels of the natives. 

We met, and one day I took him with me to my rendez- 
vous with the apes. The first thing he said was: ‘There 
ought to be money in this; those baboons would fetch a 
price at the Coast.’ Being well acquainted with the 
remarkable versatility of the ‘tramp royal,’ who no more 
hesitates to change from a prospector to-day to a dealer in 
wild animals to-morrow than he would hesitate to change 
his shirt, I was seriously alarmed as long as he stayed in 
those parts. But fortunately he ran short of money and had 
to leave the country, and when I heard about him again he 
had arrived on the Congo. 

Most animals are given to forming passionate friend- 
ships, distinct from la grande passion , with individuals 
belonging either to their own or to another race or sex. 
They are capable of bringing into the affection for their 
partners as much loyalty and disinterestedness as any of Mr. 
Rex Beach’s desperadoes. Many instances have been 
recorded by various writers; not a few of them refer to the 
affection which caged or maimed wild animals entertained 
for creatures with whom under ordinary circumstances 
they would have lived in a state of war: a kind of friendship 
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which partakes of the character of De Latude’s love for a 
rat or Pellisson’s for a spider. One of the most pathetic oi 
these is the well-authenticated friendship between a vulture 
and a chicken, which A. E. Brehm has narrated at length 
in his Animals of the World. That vulture, who had a 
crippled wing, died, after he had reached nearly twice the 
Psalmist’s age, in the grounds of Count Lamberg’s castle 
in Steyr in Upper Austria. Toward the end of his life — he 
was killed by an infuriated bull or cow — he lived in close 
intimacy with a chicken, from which he was inseparable, 
and which he used to keep close to his body, covering it 
with his sound wing when they were not moving about. 

Needless to say these passionate friendships are as 
frequent among domesticated or captive apes and monkeys 
as among other animals, human or otherwise. One instance 
I remember which, through either overzealous anxiety or 
selhsh jealousy, came to a deplorable end. 

We were then staying, a friend of mine and myself, in 
the Mweli hills in the Sayidie province of British East 
Africa; at that time, notwithstanding their proximity to 
Mombasa, these hills were still untouched by civilization. 

We had in our camp a small gri vet-monkey with a black 
face framed in white; the Swahili name of the beautiful 
creatures is ‘Tumbili,’ and so, accordingly, we had called 
out pet. Although it had not yet attained to one-third of 
the adult’s size, it had already left babyhood far behind, and 
was as active and mischievous as it was tame. It was of 
course quite free to come and go as it liked. 

The reputation of being mischievous, which grivet 
monkeys enjoy, is not entirely justified^ Most people are 
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ignorant of the fact that nearly all the grivet moneys? - 
which are kept in captivity are far from full-grown, that^- 
what appears as mischievousness is merely exuberance of 
spirit and playfulness, and that their destructiveness comes 
under the same category as the destructiveness of puppies. 

I have known cases when grivets which had taken to 
stealing eggs or killing young pigeons or chickens, were at 
once ruthlessly shot by their master; yet if, instead of 
executing capital punishment, the latter had given them a 
sound thrashing with a switch, he would have attained the 
same object without incurring the omen of an action which 
Leonardo da Vinci estimated as being tantamount to 
homicide. 

Grivet monkeys are quite as amenable to reason as dogs 
are and, when once they attain years of wisdom, they give 
up their escapades, just as fox-terriers, when they grow to 
maturity, cease running after chickens and eating boots. 

I have had in my possession an old female grivet monkey 
who, as she was free to run about everywhere in the house, 
was most careful not to break or upset anything, and moved 
on a tabled covered with things as daintily as a cat! 

A* E. Brehm, mentioned above, was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the grivet, and took one with him when he 
returned to Germany from the Sudan. This monkey, 
whose name was Hassan, was once caught by Mrs. Brehm, 
the naturalist’s mother, in the act of stealing eggs, and the 
old lady whipped him severely. On the following day 
Hassan came toward her, cautiously carrying an intact egg 
in his hand, deposited it at her feet, and retired, gurgling 
with satisfaction. That same Hassan had, at the beginning 
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of his sojourn in Germany, acquired the habit of carrying 
his milk mug up a tree, and of throwing it to the ground 
after he had emptied it, thus smashing it to pieces. Again 
he was punished and, although he continued to take his 
milk up the tree, he ever afterward carried back the mug 
most carefully into the house after he had swallowed its 
contents. 

These monkeys become most affectionate to their 
European masters, and it probably never happens that one 
of them, after living for some time in a settlement, rejoins 
a tribe of absolutely wild monkeys, although it may remain 
in the immediate vicinity in a half-domesticated state, 
either alone or in the company of others similarly situated. 
These latter are the ones which sometimes make them- 
selves obnoxious in European houses, because they are bold 
enough to rob, and too cunning to let themselves be caught. 
Whether the fact that they remain in or near the settle- 
ments is owing to their affection for the human race or, as 
others pretend, because monkeys refuse to receive into their 
tribe any individual that has spent some time among men, it 
would be difficult to say. But there can be no doubt that 
their craving for the society of human beings, when .they 
have been once accustomed to it, may grow into a veritable 
passion. 

I have known at least one case in which it culminated in 
an act of heroism of which few, if any, human beings would 
be capable. This was in Yontoi, in Jubaland, where a 
grivet monkey belonging to an officer in the King’s African 
Rifles, which had, for some reason or other, been left 
behind on the northern side of the river, swam across it to 
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camp on the other side, although it must have known that 
the Juba teems with crocodiles. 

Our little tumbili of Mweii was a delightful and affec- 
tionate young fellow, and we both became very fond of 
him. And then, one morning, the tide in the affairs of men 
and monkeys carried into our camp another tumbili, a 
complete baby this time, which had to be fed on milk from 
a bottle. 

Pleased as we ourselves were to get it, our pleasure was 
as nothing compared to that of the older monkey. He 
pressed it to his heart, carried it about in his arms, and gave 
it up only with the greatest reluctance when it had to be 
fed. Whether he feared that we might harm it, or whether 
he was jealous of us or of the baby, I do not know, but the 
fact remains that he evinced the greatest objection to 
parting with it, even for a few minutes only. We did not, 
at first, ascribe any importance to these transports, as we 
never doubted that, once he should get accustomed to the 
baby’s presence, his manifestations of affection would 
assume a more normal and less violent form. But we were 
unfortunately completely mistaken, and what happened 
was .exactly the reverse of what we had expected. As the 
days went on, the love of the tumbili for his adopted child 
and his impatience of all interference with it on our part 
increased in strength instead of abating, so that finally we 
had to resort to ruse in order to get hold of the baby to 
feed it. 

So it came about that, before we had fully realized it, the 
situation had developed into one of acute hostility between 
ourselves and our erstwhile pal, the tumbili, who now 
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looked upon us, his beautiful eyes blazing hatred as upon 
his greatest enemies, maliciously intent on depriving him 
of his most cherished treasure. It became increasingly 
difficult to feed the baby, as its self-imposed protector kept 
further and further away out of reach and even when he 
was feeding himself he did not allow it to move in our 
direction, being quite ready to drop his own food and to 
seize it at the first sign of danger. Gradually the duration 
of his absences from the camp became longer and longer, 
and he took his precious burden with him to the top of the 
highest tree. Finally he left it behind him altogether when 
he came for one of his now rare visits to the camp, having 
hidden it safely far out of sight in the dense foliage. F earful 
lest the poor little mite should be starved to death, we did 
all we could to make the kidnapper relinquish his prey, but 
we had delayed too long. He was now on his guard, and 
none of our former stratagems were of any avail. At last 
one day the baby was found dead at the foot of a tree; it had 
died of hunger, as was determined by my companion, who 
examined the stomach. Tumbili continued to live in our 
neighbourhood for some time, but never ventured within 
reach, which circumstance points, one must admit,, to a 
highly developed conscience; then, in the end, he disap- 
peared for good. 

It is curious to note how the very people who are in the 
habit of looking upon all animals as brutes devoid of reason 
sometimes expect from these same creatures feelings so 
high and lofty that, were they to expect them from the 
average human being, they would be justly looked upon as 
arrant fools. Once before the war I was camped, in 
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German East Africa, for twenty-four hours near the camp 
of a road-surveyor. We met, and talked about animals, of 
which he professed to be fond, and incidentally he men- 
tioned that he had arrived at the place with two young 
grivet monkeys, carried in a cage. ‘But,’ he added, 
‘yesterday they managed to escape and to run up that tree, 
and nothing would induce them to come back.’ 

‘And so they got away?’ I said. 

‘Got away?’ he shouted, his anger rising at the recollec- 
tion; ‘I shot them both, the ungrateful brutes!’ 
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WARRIOR ANTS AND WHITE ANTS 

It occasionally happens, in the hot parts of Africa, that 
one’s attention is attracted by the following occurrence. 
One may be sitting, say, in front of one’s tent, or on the 
verandah of one’s house, when one suddenly notices a 
quantity of the ordinary, harmless brown ants, which are to 
be met with everywhere, approaching in disorderly, head- 
long flight, many of them clutching their pupae to their 
thoraces, like babies, just as the women of German villages, 
in the Thirty Years’ War, might have clutched their 
babies to their breasts when they fled from their homes at 
the sounding of the dreaded cry of alarm: ‘The Swedes are 
coming!’ 

One would imagine that a superior human being, unless 
he happened to be an entomologist, would bestow but 
momentary attention on the distressed insects, and, after a 
passing glance, return to his occupation. Not so, however, 
the experienced old African. He will rise, in greater or 
lesser haste, according to his temperament, call his servants, 
and say to them: 4 “Siafu” are approaching. Look about 
everywhere! Stop them if you can!’ 

The servants need not be told twice, however easy they 
may take life as a rule: they will start running, and search 
the surroundings of the tent or house in extending circles, 
until one of them will sing out: ‘There they are!’ and as 
likely as not these words will be accompanied on the spot by 
jumps into the air, kicks, and clappings of the palm of the 
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hands on the naked feet and calves — a behaviour which, to 
the uninitiated, would appear unaccountable as well as 
ridiculous. He has met the avant-garde of the enemy! 

Siafu is the Swahili name for the smaller of the two 
common kinds of warrior ants. The larger of the two, 
conspicuous by its odious smell during the rainy season, 
although a sharp biter, is a quaniite negligeable compared 
with its smaller cousin, whose ferocity, determination, and 
pluck are unimaginable. Their bite is very painful — that 
of the soldiers, with their disproportionately large heads and 
mandibles, particularly so; and so bloodthirsty are they, 
that, rather than let go, they will suffer their bodies to be 
severed from their heads. The bite, however, is fortunately 
non-poisonous, and leaves no ill after-effects when the 
assailant has been torn off; but this does not prevent the 
siafu from being a very real danger to living beings. Caged 
birds and mammals are killed, if not rescued in time. I 
remember a case in which they killed, during the night, a 
caged wildcat! I have known them to kill pigs in their 
sties, by crawling into their brains through the snout. It 
has happened that babies, who had been temporarily 
deposited on the ground by their mothers and left alone, 
have become their victims. The little brother of a servant 
of mine, in the Tahita mountains of British East Africa, 
was killed in this way. This sort of death, as is generally 
known, was a capital punishment for certain crimes, in use 
with many native races. 

Although the European ant, as regards ferocity, cannot 
be compared with the African warrior ant, it, too, was used 
occasionally, arid not so long ago either, as an instrument of 
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torture. During the Polish insurrection in 1863-4, the 
insurgents killed prisoners by hanging them from trees, 
head downward, into ant heaps; and the same horrible 
torture was, until not many years ago, a favourite way of 
retaliation used in Slavonic countries by poachers against 
obnoxious gamekeepers. 

The rapidity with which siafu spread over the body of 
animate beings, whether man or beast, is amazing. Old 
residents in Zanzibar will remember the sensation that was 
created when the wife of a foreign consul, walking with 
her husband on the ‘Mnasi mmoja’ — the ‘Rotten Row’ of 
the African Ceylon — having inadvertently stepped into a 
procession of warrior ants, was so rapidly infested by the 
enemy that, wild with pain and disgust, she tore off her 
outer dressing until she stood there, coram publico , in night 
attire. It was, fortunately for the poor lady, not the 
fashionable walking-hour. 

People are apt to lose their heads completely under these 
circumstances, the moral effect being at least as strong as 
the physical one. A friend of mine, who lived near Lake 
Victoria, once told me how a guest of his, who was sleeping 
in the same room, near the window, was attacked by siafu 
in the middle of the night, and already covered with them 
when he awoke. He jumped out of bed, tore off his 
pyjamas, and started dancing about, yelling for his boys to 
come and pick off the insects. But when they arrived 
running, he, instead of standing still, began boxing their 
ears, whereupon they, believing that their master had gone 
mad, ran out of the house again, terrorized, leaving him to 
shift for himself. My friend, heartless fellow, told me that 
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he nearly died with laughter, as everybody else would have 
done in his place, I suppose. 

It was in Zanzibar that the writer’s own Erst acquaint- 
ance with siafu was made. He was walking in the country 
with a friend, an old resident, when the latter suddenly 
called out: ‘Ants! Ants! 7 

4 Do they bite?’ the writer naively asked. 

4 Y ou will soon know !’ was the reply. And, indeed, a few 
minutes later, he had gained experience for a lifetime. 

H. G. Wells has foreshadowed a sinister possibility — the 
evolution of the African ant to tiger-size 1 Imagine the 
path across the continent of an army of a million tigers, so 
fierce that, rather than release the cow they have seized, 
they will allow their heads to be cut off! 

Siafu are worst just before the rainy season, when, in 
dry, hot weather, they go in search of water, and during the 
rainy season, when their underground dwellings become 
flooded. They do not walk during a heavy downpour; but 
their appearance is generally the presage of rain. 

There are several ways of preventing siafu from entering 
a house in the daytime, when timely notice of their 
approach has been gained. That most commonly used, and 
of slowest effect, is the strewing of ashes in their path and 
the beating on the head of the column with firebrands. Sc 
great is the siafu’s pluck and determination, that the rear 
keeps moving on and on while the head is being destroyed 
— advancing over the bodies of the slain; and it is not until 
the ranks of the column are entirely disorganized that the 
separate individuals will alter their course. 

But, fortunately for mankind, if those invincible war- 
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riors fear not death, they have their idiosyncrasies in point 
of smell, like Henry of Navarre, who fainted at sight of a 
rose. One of these aversions is known to all native tribes 
from the Juba to the Limpopo; they cannot stand the 
smell of a smouldering rag, but it must be the rag of a 
garment which has been long worn by man. This remedy 
is fairly effective: the rags are twisted into a kind of rope, 
and pieces of it are deposited, with due regard to the pre- 
vailing wind, either in such places as the column, on its 
way to the dwelling-place, is likely to pass, or all round the 
latter. They are then lighted. Sometimes, when these rags 
have been deposited round about the house or tent, a native 
running with a stick, which he presses firmly down, con- 
nects the different pieces by a line marked on the ground. 
The object of this does not seem quite clear, but some 
natives consider it to be an essential part of the defence. 

It is amusing to recollect, in this connection, that the 
late Maurus Jokai, the great Hungarian novelist, states in 
one of his books, that a sure means to make a herd of cattle 
stampede is to smoke, to windward of it, a pipe into which 
the ‘sediment’ of an old hat has previously been scraped! 

The natives of the Livingstone Range use the bulb of a 
plant which they call ‘kirago’: they chew it, and then spit 
in front and on the head of the advancing enemy. This 
remedy is very effective. The natives who use kirago also 
say that warrior ants will not pass where kirago has been 
planted; but I have never had occasion to test the truth of 
this assertion. 

All these measures make it comparatively easy to avoid 
being rushed by an army of siafu during the*day; but the 
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question assumes a much more serious aspect when the 
fiend, having avoided detection during the daytime, suc- 
ceeds in penetrating into the habitation or the stables at 
night, either by entering through such apertures as offer or 
by burrowing. Natives, when their huts have been thus 
invaded at night, simply bolt, and spend the night else- 
where. But Europeans, unless thev happen to live in 
houses with several rooms, have, as a rule, nowhere else to 
go, and have therefore no other choice but to help their 
servants fight the invader, or else go for a night walk of 
several hours’ duration — an alternative which, in the rainy 
season and on moonless nights, is anything but a pleasure. 

To get rid of siafu in a house, whether of mud and wattle 
or of brick, is a complicated affair, unless you happen to live 
in a country where kirago grows, and where the natives are 
familiar with its use. In a house with a thatched roof one 
has to be exceedingly careful when handling firebrands or 
ashes; besides, in the nature of things, unless they happen to 
strike an open door or window, these predatory pests pene- 
trate into a house only in driblets; and, in proportion as you 
destroy those that appear, others take their place. I have 
emptied a 300-centigramme bottle of sulphuric acid, 
practically without effect, on the head of an army of siafu, 
which was entering through interstices in a mud wall. 

It is sometimes a good plan, in a tent, to remove from the 
path of the ants all things that might attract them and stop 
their march; they then may simply march through. When 
they come up, as also happens, through the chinks between 
the bricks of a badly cemented brick floor, the difficulty 
increases, as the only way to reach them is through those 
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very chinks— a narrow channel; they then keep making 
unexpected visits at all hours of the day and night. In a case 
like that, Cooper’s or MacDougal’s Sheep Dip and Jeyes’s 
Fluid are the only remedies, provided they are used 
unsparingly. The same applies to those occasions when 
ants have dug up from underneath, in stables. 

It also happens occasionally that either part or the whole 
of the invading army climbs the wall of a house and settles 
in the thatched roof for a time, the duration of which 
depends on the amount of prey that they find there. 
Nothing can be done in such a case but to wait patiently 
until they leave, and destroy, in the meantime, the small 
detachments which climb down the walls inside. I remem- 
ber one time, when this happened to me. I had a cat, with 
three kittens, living on the roof, to reach which she had to 
climb a tree and then j ump across. She carried her children 
down, one after the other and saved them all ; but I had to 
pick out siafu afterwards from the skins of the lot, including 
the brave mother cat herself. 

All the remedies above mentioned, however, are only 
makeshifts without permanent effect, as the ants will 
always return, from time to time, to a place once visited. 
There is only one radical way to avoid this, and that is to 
find out, by following their path, where their nest is and 
destroy it. This establishment lies, as a rule, a few feet 
below ground, among the roots of trees. It is necessary 
first, to uncover as far as possible this dreadful sink of 
iniquity— one dark, seething mass of the most bloodthirsty 
creatures in creation — which looks like a single huge, 
glossy, twitching and shivering monster coiled up. Then, 
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where this is practicable, quantities of boiling water are 
poured upon it; where it is unpracticabie, owing to the 
distance from the house and water, heaps of dry wood are 
piled into the openings and then set on fire. A great many 
are killed, and as many, perhaps, escape; but the nest is 
invariably deserted within a few days; and, if it was the only 
one in the neighbourhood, one may be safe from similar 
visitations for years to come. 

White ants, as everybody knows, are not really ants, 
chiefly because, owing to the beautiful long wings of their 
females and males, they have been classed in the order of 
Neuroptera , to which ants do not belong. Nevertheless, 
they are very hymenopteric in their habits and in the 
constitution of their monarchies, and their appellation, 
‘ants,’ is certainly not a case of lu cus a non lucendo . 

As objectionable pests and sources of annoyance, they 
run their warrior cousins very close, although blood- 
thirstiness does not form part of their character. They 
stand, in relation to the w T arrior ants, as a gang of thieves 
working in the silence and darkness of the night would stand 
in relation to a band of highway robbers and murderers. All 
the same their workers, when your skin happens to come 
into contact with them, inflict severe pain; but it appears to 
be a secretion rather than a bite, as they do not get hold 
■with their mandibles; also, the pain is instantaneous, like 
the burning of a very virulent nettle, and spreads over the 
whole area of the contact. All animals carefully avoid 
treading among white-ant workers. Unlike the females 
and males, which, when they have shed their silky mantle 
of wings, are, merely ugly brown beetles, these workers, of 
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two sizes, are extremely pretty insects, with amber heads 
and thoraces of pearl; imitated in these materials, they 
would make beautiful breastpins and hatpins. ' 

These workers have a peculiar habit: although they 
avoid, as a rule, the light, and prefer moving and working 
in darkness, one frequently meets them during the rainy 
season in the forests, trekking along in single file. Some- 
times two lines are marching parallel to one another, in 
opposite directions, at a distance of one or two inches- 
whenever two ants meet abreast, they stop, bow head and 
thorax deep to the ground, and then continue, each on his way. 

But, however courteous the termites may be in their 
intercourse with their own kith and kin, the fact remains 
that, in their relations to mankind, they are incomparable 
destroyers of property; they are even an element distinctly 
inimical to culture, as well-to-do planters in the Tropics 
who could afford to adorn the walls of their country-seats 
with, pictures of value are deterred from doing so by the 
certainty that termites respect an original painting no more 
than a chromo, and that a single night is sufficient for the 
destruction of both. 

When invading a house, termites always move under- 
ground and come up in the night like a jack-in-the-box. 
Sometimes, they emerge underneath a mat, which is soon 
hopelessly spoiled; sometimes underneath a box; and, 
unless one looks under the boxes every day, the contents, 
say, books, may be hopelessly destroyed below, while the' 
top still looks intact. It is true that they give a warning 
signal, but it is of so weak a kind that, unless one lives in a 
tent or in a very small room, or unless they happen to make 
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their final preparations just underneath one’s bed, it must 
always be missed. This signal is a sound which closely 
resembles the noise that a basket of small seed would make 
if it were emptied on a hard polished fioor: it is the danger- 
signal. If you hear it one night, you know that, in the 
course of the next night, the white ants will appear — never 
in the night during which the noise is first heard. This 
latter detail, confirmed by the writer’s experience, is well 
known to natives; they say that the white ants, in the 
night of their arrival, first want to make sure if everything 
is all right, and that it is only when they are satisfied on this 
point that they emerge in the night that follows. To move 
along the walls and gain the rafters, they make ingenious 
covered ways. In these, however, personally, I have never 
met any but the smaller kind of workers, never the large 
ones, who would appear to move inside the walls, as they, 
too, undoubtedly reach the roofs of houses. 

White ants yield easier than warrior ants: sheep-dips, 
Jeyes’s Fluid, paraffin poured into the holes through which 
they come up, always chase them away temporarily, unless 
by misfortune the house has been built just above their city. 
In the latter case, there is no help, and they will soon gain 
the’ roof, and slowly destroy the wooden parts. I have 
known of solid brick buildings, with corrugated iron roofs 
and cement floors, which had finally to be abandoned and 
pulled down because they had inadvertently been erected 
over a nest of termites. 

Tolstoy has written, in The Invaders , this beautiful 
sentence: ‘All evil feelings in the heart of men ought, 
it would seem, to vanish away in this intercourse with 
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nature — with this immediate expression of beauty and 
goodness.’ 

One may be allowed to doubt whether the great philo- 
sopher, if destiny had taken him to tropical Africa, would 
not have caused to be erased from future editions of his 
book the last two words of the sonorous phrase. For 
nothing in the world conveys more forcibly to one’s under- 
standing Mother Nature’s ruthless extravagance, and 
absolute disregard of the individual, than the annual nuptial 
flight of the termites. A scourge to African mankind as 
termites are, it is impossible for anyone but a native to 
ignore the pathos — the word is used deliberately — of these 
hymeneal festivities. As most people know, every year, at 
the beginning of the rainy season, the males and the 
females of the white ants emerge winged from their under- 
ground dwellings, generally during the afternoon, and fly 
out into the mild light of the evening for a short flirtation 
and honeymoon, which does not last much longer than the 
day itself, followed by a return to the earth, the shedding of 
the wings, hastened by roundabout movements of the 
insects themselves, and, in due course, by the organization 
of new monarchies under the sway of the now pregnant 
queens, who soon develop into monstrous receptacles of 
eggs. One supposes that the occasion must be one of 
rejoicing for the two sexes, which crawl out of their 
tunnel, trailing their long silky wings behind them, accom- 
panied and surrounded by a highly excited crowd of amber- 
headed workers. Others, however, rejoice in an equal 
degree, and these are the legions which prey on them ! 

There does not appear to be a single creature indigenous 
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to Africa, from the Negro downward, which does not 
appreciate the winged termite as a delicacy. Natives catch 
them in cunningly devised traps, devour them alive, devour 
them dead, raw or fried or roasted, or dried in the sun, or 
pounded to a paste. They pack them in bags like beans, 
alive or dead, and sell them on the market. It is a surprising 
fact, not only that termites which have been tightly packed 
in a canvas bag for a whole night are still alive in the 
morning, but that those among them which have not shed 
their wings are still able to fly; it shows what a wonderfully 
elastic texture those wings are made of. 

Besides natives, monkeys, apes, dogs, cats, mongooses, 
and lizards, all kinds of ants feed on termites voraciously, 
although they leave the workers religiously alone. Even 
the large black warrior ant, w T hich carries away the males 
and females without difficulty, when it inadvertently finds 
itself face to face with a worker, immediately turns tail — a 
behaviour which gives support to the opinion that the latter’s 
defence lies in a secretion rather than in its mandibles. 

And the birds! It is amazing how the new r s spreads 
among them, that a flight of termites is taking place at 
such and such a locality, often completely hidden by trees! 

‘Yet they all get the news, and birds turn up, of the 
existence of which in the district one had no idea — rare and 
strange species, like those equivocal human apparitions 
which emerge, nobody knows whence, in large cities, at 
times of stirring events. On these occasions, the birds 
which would appear to form a sort of truce among them- 
selves, for I have frequently noticed birds of prey in the 
assembly — sit down on the trees surrounding the termites 
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heap, and, whenever one or more insects rise on the wing, 
a sharp competition for the capture ensues. It all looks just 
like a game, in which the participants are so keen, that they 
even lay aside, to some extent, the fear of man — of the 
white man. 

I have never seen any written computation of the 
probable proportion between slain and survivors ; but the 
percentage of the latter must be infinitesimal. Naturalists 
call this ‘the keeping up of the balance of life.’ 
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THE BAMBESI 

‘A prolonged residence in any part of Africa produces in 
one’s mind a sweeping hatred of the insect race, a hatred 
not unmixed with apprehension, a dread lest by some un- 
foreseen turn in the world’s affairs the existing checks 
might fail to keep those creatures under and that some 
awful development of insects might threaten man’s 
very existence by direct or indirect attack — warfare 
with his body or the attempted destruction of his food 
supplies.’ 

It is probable that the majority of people both in 
Europe and in Africa, on reading the above passage in Sir 
Harry Johnston’s eloquent and passionate diatribe against 
the insect world, would see in it only a rhetorical artifice 
designed to give more force to the general argument. Very 
few would consider the realization of the development 
foreshadowed in it as lying within the range of practical 
possibilities. For my own part, although fully alive to the 
horrors graphically described by the author of British 
Central Africa , I would, until quite recently, even after a 
stay on the Dark Continent of half a lifetime, have dis- 
missed contemptuously the idea that insects — putting aside, 
of course, the carriers of fatal diseases — could interfere in a 
man’s existence to any greater extent than that of making 
themselves extremely disagreeable. That this interference 
could actually, assume the importance of a force majeure , 
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resulting in his complete defeat and the consequent change 
of all of his plans, I had yet to learn. 

When I arrived, in 1921, in the boma of Chikala, I was 
surprised at the large number of ants running about in the 
neighbourhood of the house, the immediate surroundings 
of which had been stripped of grass and showed the granite 
sands, densely riddled with holes the size of .450 bullets. 
At first I did not pay much attention to the insects. The 
only ants which I feared were the two chief kinds of 
warrior ants and the white ants, creatures with which I had 
had elsewhere many a sharp encounter, followed invari- 
ably by their defeat. The ants I met with in the Chikala 
hills were well known to me. Their native name in 
Nyasaland is ‘bambesi.’ They occur all over Central 
Africa, generally in patches and, as a rule, in small numbers. 
I had never stayed anywhere where they existed in suffi- 
ciently large numbers to become a nuisance, although years 
before people in Songea, in what is now Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, had complained to me about them when I passed 
through. They are pretty little creatures as ants go, with 
a reddish-brown thorax and a spherical body the size of a 
small pea, which looks like a black pearl. 

Strange to say, they do not ‘bite’ human beings and may 
crawl singly over one’s bare legs or hands without attract- 
ing attention; but when scared or interfered with in any 
way they eject a reddish liquid which stains cloth and, for 
the duration of a few seconds, inflicts a sharp burning sen- 
sation, followed in due course by the peeling of the skin of 
the part touched. 

My first intimation that something was wrong came 
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from the behaviour of my chickens. I had imagined that 
they would cram themselves with bambesi ants, thus allow- 
ing me to economize in maize. Instead of this, to my 
surprise and chagrin, they took to the lower branches of the 
trees — as chickens as a rule only do at night — and stayed 
there all day, coming down only for a hurried meal of 
grain; but I never saw them swallow a single ant. Soon 
afterwards I sent all away to board in a native village 
beyond the bambesi reserve. 

When I asked some natives who came up to the house — 
there being no native village on the mountain — whether 
the ants would disappear when the rains came on, I 
received the cheerful reply: ‘Oh, no! There are plenty 
more then!’ 

‘And in the night?’ I asked. ‘Do they not go to sleep at 
night i ’ 

‘Oh, no!’ was again the reply. ‘They run about all 
night!’ 

Being interested in minerals, I began, as soon as I had 
settled down, to explore the mountain where the old boma 
stood, and it did not take me long to realize that the whole 
of it, or rather all that part of it which faced south, was a 
single, colossal ant-heap. All the footpaths were riddled 
with holes, as were the surroundings of the house. Ants 
swarmed among the granite boulders, the only places where 
they were not in constant evidence being those which were 
densely covered with a litter of grass or leaves. On the 
footpaths they ran about in such masses that it was impos- 
sible for man or beast to stand still even for a few seconds 
without being immediately covered by them. In a northern 
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direction their reserve extended to the top of the mountain; 
in the south it included the road which skirted the 
base. Westward I traced them for a couple of miles. 
In the east they did not occur at the time of my arrival 
beyond a perennial stream which descended from the top 
of the mountain, running from north to south and passing 
at a distance of about five hundred yards from the house. 

Another five hundred yards away, at the other side of 
the water, there was stationed at that time a small outpost 
of police askaris, the only inhabitants of the mountain 
beside myself and my household. Their settlement was 
quite free of ants, their chickens ran about happy and 
unmolested, rats preyed upon their provisions, and they told 
me at once that the bambesi ants did not cross that par- 
ticular stream. This last statement, however, subsequently 
turned out to have been premature. Early in the spring of 
1922 the ants gradually began to invade the country on the 
eastern side of the stream; the characteristic bullet-holes 
began to appear on the footpaths in ever-increasing num- 
bers. At first we all thought that the few ants which were 
running about on the other side had been carried there by 
the feet of people passing, but they became more and more 
numerous. When I left in April they covered the ground 
up to two hundred yards across the water. In August last 
I was told by the corporal of the askaris, whom I met in 
Zomba, that the vanguard of the enemy had at last reached 
their camp. As I had been told by the askaris that the 
bambesi had not been in evidence on the site of the old 
boma until the spring before my arrival there, I have come 
to the conclusion that the whole sheet of ants, which must 
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measure three square miles at least, is slowly progressing in 
a direction opposite to that of the sun. 

No one who has not been on the spot can form an 
adequate idea of the numbers in which these terrible 
insects cover the vast area of their reserve. Native women, 
when obliged to pass within its coniines in search of brush- 
wood, carry switches to whip them off their legs. After the 
first few days my two fox-terriers absolutely refused to 
leave the house unless they saw me preparing for a long 
walk, and when outside they kept rushing from one point 
of vantage to another as men swim from boulder to 
boulder in crossing a rapid, never daring to follow the 
paths or the broad road which, years before, had been built 
from the plain to the boma. All the boys whom I had 
brought with me gave notice, one after the other, and I had 
to replace them by natives from Mposa’s village at the foot 
of the range. 

During my stay on the mountain I made friends with a 
couple of grown-up ravens, who regularly came to me for 
food. This, until they were tame enough to come on to the 
verandah of the house, proved to be quite a complicated 
affair. Any food thrown on the bare ground outside was so 
rapidly covered with bambesi that the birds, which from 
the first showed the greatest aversion to the insects, refused 
to eat it. The only way was to make the bits so small that 
they could gulp them down before they were seized; and 
all the time they were feeding they kept hopping from one 
leg to the other, like the tenderfoots of Washoe, who, when 
they had declined the drink offered by an old pioneer, had 
to jump while their feet were being peppered-at with a six- 
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shooter. Conditions became a little easier when the ravens 
gained confidence enough to take their meals on the 
verandah, although even then the food had to be served on 
a plate, for if a piece of meat or fish were dropped on the 
floor the ants would arrive from all sides and climb up to it 
within a few minutes. 

The chief attraction to the ants seemed to be small 
mammals and their young. Not a single rat or mouse was 
to be found in or near the house, while beyond the boun- 
daries of the bambesi reserve, in the askaris’ quarters and in 
the native village at the foot of the hill, these rodents 
occurred in the usual legions. 

There was a large colony of bats living in the roof, 
between the corrugated iron and the ceiling of cotton 
cloth, and on that colony the bambesi kept making raids 
with almost diabolical ingenuity and persistency. To effect 
these, they climbed the uprights of the verandah, or two 
high adjoining trees, the branches and twigs of which they 
followed on to the roof, letting themselves drop on to this 
last where there was no immediate connection. On such 
occasions the adult bats would, in the glaring midday sun, 
leave their loopholes and fly away into the open. The 
young ones, unless I succeeded in rescuing one of the 
other in time, were invariably killed. 

It is a remarkable detail, that there appeared to be 
organized hunting parties among the ants. It frequently 
happened that young bats, with wings not yet quite 
developed, attempted to escape during the raids, by climb- 
ing down the outer brick walls, where they were able to 
get a foothold. These were nearly always met at the 
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bottom by parties which were obviously expecting them ! I 
also believe that either the bite or the liquid ejected by the 
insects must be poisonous, at least to young mammals, 
because bats which I rescued with only two or three ants 
on no vital part of their body rarely recovered. It was on 
these occasions a not altogether pleasant surprise to realize 
what sensitive animals bats are. The little creatures shook 
like leaves and their hearts hammered as if they would 
burst. The fact that toward the end of my stay the number 
of bats in the roof had dwindled into insignificance seemed 
to me a conclusive confirmation of the assertion of the 
natives that the advent of the bambesi in those parts was 
of comparatively recent date. 

Things went from bad to worse. Some young mon- 
gooses were brought to me, and from that time my fight 
with the bambesi developed into a nightmare. I had to 
stick up with pasteboard and cotton-wool and gum all the 
chinks of the bow-windows leading on to the verandah 
from my bedroom and sitting-room, while the mongooses 
themselves, when not running about in the rooms, were 
kept in a cage on a table, the legs of which were standing in 
vessels filled with a solution of Jeyes’s Fluid. Even so, the 
enemy was constantly breaking through somewhere, or 
emerging from places where the cement floor or the walls 
contiguous to it were defective. As long as they were 
quite small my pets had several narrow escapes. As they 
grew up and became more active the danger was lessened, 
but to let them run about free outside the house was out of 
the question. 

My fight against this ghastly nuisance lasted for seven 
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months and then I threw up the sponge and left. The 
enormous numbers of the ants were against me, as they 
made simultaneous action against them impossible; I could 
inflict only partial defeats, the effects of which were of 
short duration. In order to be successful I should have had 
to use as many tons of the various stuffs which I employed 
against them as I used gallons. I should have had a better 
chance if I had been able to locate the nests with the pupae, 
but as the bambesi build no ‘heaps’ except temporary ones 
of small size below and around organic matter which they 
intend to drag below ground, I should have had to dig up 
the whole country in order to find the nurseries. I tried for 
a couple of days, but succeeded in uncovering only two. 

I used in succession, and with the same disheartening 
results, boiling water, paraffin — which is the great remedy 
against the mites — a pitch-black decoction of native 
tobacco, nearly pure Sanitas and Jeyes’s Fluid, formic acid 
in powder and dissolved. Jeyes’s Fluid, when almost 
undiluted, killed them, but where was I to get it in suffi- 
cient quantities to keep five or six acres of ground soaked 
with it for a day? I kept sending boys on to the roof with 
buckets filled with the stuff, and these were emptied on- the 
trails which the ants had to follow when they wanted to get 
inside. The effect, however, never lasted longer than one 
or two days at the most. 

I made a strong solution of corrosive sublimate, and, 
with the help of my servants, spent the greatest part of a day 
pouring it into the holes all round the house by means of a 
funnel. This had no effect whatsoever. The ants welled 
out of the holes like water, but none died, neither did they 
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run away. The injection of buckets of a strong solution of 
vitriol — two pounds to the gallon — led to the same result. 
So little were they affected by this that they actually col- 
lected on the residue of the sulphate which fell out when 
the buckets were emptied. 

At last I encroached on my small provision of cyanide of 
potassium, although I could ill afford to spare it. In this 
also I was doomed to disappointment. 

To begin with, I put a large fish from Lake Chirua, 
already far gone — one of their favourite delicacies — on the 
ground, and powdered it with the poison. A few of the 
insects succumbed to temptation and died on the spot. 
F rom that moment all the other ants gave the fish a wide 
berth, and I had to bury the bait in order to prevent my 
dogs, or my ravens, or even the kitchen boy from getting at 
it, the last-named having, a week before, picked up and 
eaten a similar piece of fish, happily ‘unsalted,’ which I had 
deposited in the bush because I wanted to find out if the 
smell would by any chance decoy the bambesi away from 
the house. 

After the failure of this attempt to poison the enemy 
witl\ powdered cyanide, I proceeded to use it as I had used 
the vitriol, and poured into the ant-holes all round the 
house, by means of the glass funnel, a solution strong 
enough to dispatch into a better world an army of human 
beings. At first I rashly concluded that I had at last met 
the reward for my perseverance, for, from many of the 
holes torrents of bambesi came pouring out, carrying their 
dead . 

These funeral corteges behaved in a remarkable manner; 
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some of them carried their slain to a considerable distance, 
even into the bush, there dropped them, and then returned. 
Others simply brought the victims up out of one hole, and 
then carried them underground again through the next 
nearest one ! My boys were positive that the bodies which 
were carried to a distance and dropped were those in which 
life was extinct, while those which were taken back below 
around were those expected to recover! 

For several consecutive days I poured the cyanide of 
potassium solution into the holes around the house in the 
hope that the bambesi might at last leave so dangerous a 
neighbourhood. Every morning I rose expecting to hear 
that the enemy had raised the siege in the course of the 
night, and every morning I found them moving about in 
undiminished numbers. 

While the war was being waged I made it known to all 
the natives in the neighbourhood that I would pay a pound 
sterling to anyone who brought* me an efficient weapon 
against the bambesi, either in natura> or by information. I 
was convinced, and still am, that natives exist somewhere in 
the country who do know how to get rid of the plague; and 
so, when a man said to come from ‘far away’ was brought 
to me, and assured me that thick brine poured into the ant- 
holes would cause the enemy to decamp, I immediately 
acted on his advice. The result was absolutely nil. Then 
another man came and said that zebra hide, cut into strips 
and. boiled for hours, and the decoction poured into the 
holes, was an infallible remedy. He swore that he was 
telling the truth and nothing but the truth, and I sent a man 
out to try and get a piece of zebra hide, which was not an 
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easy thing to do, first, because there were no zebras in the 
immediate neighbourhood; and second, because natives, 
suspicious as they are, would naturally jump to the con- 
clusion that the request was merely a trap to find out those 
in illicit possession of firearms. After the lapse of a week I 
got a piece as large as a handkerchief, but I suppose that it 
was too small to be any good, for after it had been boiled 
for nearly a day the soup had no effect at all. 

My state of mind now was such that I think I would 
have accepted the help of Mephistopheles if he had offered 
it, and when an old Negro, reputed to be a witch-doctor, 
came up and said that he had a charm bv which he would 
force the bambesi, all the bambesi around the house, to 
leave once and for all, I accepted his offer. 

The wizard began by borrowing a few pence, with 
which he bought several heads of millet; these he sprinkled 
with a powder, which he had about his person, muttering 
incantations, and when this w r as done he disposed of them 
on the ground in different places, over the orifices where- 
from the greatest number of ants were in the habit of 
issuing. Then he stood up and gave voice to a sort of chant, 
pointing and waving in the direction of the mountain-top. 
Then he turned to me and said: 'To-morrow morning, 
when you get up, you will find that all the bambesi have 
gone away during the night in the direction I have ordered 
them to go. I will come back here during the forenoon.’ 
Then he left. 

On the following morning, when the boy came into my 
bedroom, I told him, as I did every day, to go and see if 
there was any fresh development among the enemy. He 
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returned almost at once and said: ‘Sir, they are climbing the 
wall of the house!’ I rushed out and saw that he was 
telling the truth. There was certainly more commotion 
than usual in the ranks of the bambesi, but instead of 
moving away from the house in the direction which the 
mchawi had pointed out to them, they were moving toward 
it, and the wall was already covered with them from the 
ground to the roof. I sent some of the boys on the roof 
with buckets of Jeyes’s Fluid solution, while others had to 
sweep the wall from below, and I sprinkled cyanide of 
potassium solution all along the foundation, until the coast 
was clear again for a short armistice. The wizard I never 
saw again. 

It was then that I made up my mind to leave the Chikala 
range for good. Chiefly out of pity for the unfortunate bats 
that would be left at the mercy of their cruel foe, I em- 
ployed the time till my departure in trying new devices to 
prevent the ants from getting into the roof. I cut off the 
branches of the trees which could be used as bridges, and I 
smeared the uprights of the verandah all round with glue. 
But this kept them away from the uprights only as long as 
the glue was fresh, so that it had to be renewed constantly, 
and besides, they soon took to climbing up along the walls, 
as they had done after the witch-doctor’s incantation. In 
this respect, too, they gave evidence of their intelligence 
and cunning, never starting to climb up from the same side 
twice following, and invariably choosing for their assaults 
those walls which were the least exposed to observation. 

I have since heard, on excellent authority, that I might 
have been successful in my defence if I had used powdered 
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nstead of dissolved corrosive sublimate. Mr informant, 

J 

limself an authority on insects, said that this poison, 
although it does not kill them, has the most extraordinary 
effect on ants — it drives them mad; they fight among 
themselves; and the survivors abandon the locality. 

But I am not sure whether this remedy, however 
effective it may be over a limited space, would prove of 
lasting efficacy over an area as extended as the one in which 
I had my adventure, and no power on earth could induce 
me to go back to try. 
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IN THE MYOMBO FOREST 

Grass and dew, objects of wistful longing in many 
inhabitants of dusty European cities, lose their attraction in 
tropical Africa. To most travellers from these latitudes, the 
initial words of Rubinstein’s beautiful song would convey 
nothing but the memory of marshes below a cloudless sky, 
between walls of grass twelve feet high, where they found 
themselves, after the lapse of a quarter of an hour, as soak- 
ing wet as if they had swum through the Zambesi; grass in 
which poisonous ticks lurked in ambuscade like wounded 
lions, ready, at a brushing past of a part of the traveller’s 
attire, to pass on to it with inconceivable presence of mind; 
grass, the assegai-points of which were caught by the out- 
side clothing and then worked their way, with the method 
of sentient beings, through shirt and underwear right to the 
skin! 

After this Inferno the Myombo forest, with its scanty 
undergrowth and gorgeous flora, brings respite and relief, 
even if, according to preconceived ideas, it scarcely deserves 
the appellation of ‘forest.’ Distinct from the heavy- 
timbered, dense forests of the mountain ranges and the 
watercourses, it is really only an intensified ‘bush,’ in 
which the specific trees of the latter grow closer to one 
another and to a somewhat greater height than is usually 
the case in the African champaign. 

Even compared with the forests of Europe, the Myombo 
forest cuts a rather poor figure. Its nearest approximation 
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is perhaps a Hungarian or Schleswig-Holstein beech forest, 
although the trees of the Myombo forest would appear small 
and insignificant if they were transplanted into one of these. 

Owing to the slight density of the foliage, the trees give 
comparatively little shade, and most of them are bare of 
branches till very near the top. They often fork into two, 
close to the ground. 

Almost all the stems, no matter to what kind of tree they 
belong, have the same grey colour. In The Voyage of the 
Beagle Darwin makes the observation that tree trunks in 
the tropical forests of Brazil are of a much lighter colour 
than those in England, and he adds that this is due to the 
fact that the wood of the bark itself is of a lighter colour. 
The grey colouring of the tree trunks of the Myombo 
forest is caused by a growth of moss or lichen which covers 
them. In addition to this almost microscopic covering, 
most of the trees wear, on the south side, long, floating, 
yellowish-green beards of lichen, as a protection against 
the prevailing cold winds. 

All over the forest there occur at regular intervals, 
conical hills, varying in height from twenty-five feet to 
about fifty, and in diameter from a hundred feet to one 
hundred and fifty. 

Nearly every one of these hills is topped by a single tree, 
which, by its greater size and its labyrinth of knotty 
branches, differs considerably from the trees that surround 
it on a lower level, while around it the slopes of the hill 
itself are overgrown by thick vegetation. Animal life in 
the forest centres on and around those hills. Those larger 
trees are perhaps the survivors of the original forest. 
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On sunny days, when the leaves glitter like mica and the 
ground is mottled by the quick alternation of light and 
shade, the Myombo forest has a gay and pleasant appear- 
ance, but it makes a melancholy impression under a clouded 
sky. 

The Myombo, although it has given its name to the 
whole concern, is not of more frequent occurrence in it 
than other kinds of trees; but it has a way, like some other- 
wise insignificant people, of emphasizing its presence by 
the noise which it produces. During the whole of the dry 
season its large flat pods, which consist of two parts, are 
curled up by the dryness, and fly asunder with a loud click, 
sometimes while they are still on the branch, sometimes at 
the very moment of reaching the ground, in which latter 
case they jump into the air again, several feet high. This 
characteristic clicking goes on incessantly, day and night, as 
long as the dry season lasts, and one gets so accustomed to it 
that one misses it at first during the rains. 

Economically, unless one should feel inclined to assign 
first rank in this respect to several varieties of trees with 
medicinal properties of questionable utility to the com- 
munity — although in great request by the native jeunesse 
doree at a certain age — the Uapaca tree, called ‘msuku’ by 
the Negroes, is the most important. It occurs in large 
numbers, and the fruit, which resembles the medlar, con- 
stitutes, during the rainy season, a very considerable item 
of native food. It is to be hoped that some day a commercial 
exploitation of this fruit, perhaps for the manufacture of 
alcohol, may be introduced. The benefit to the com- 
munity would be inestimable, as it would arrest the 
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deforestation, which is now progressing with inexorable 
regularity to procure space for plantations. 

During the rainy season the forest is full of beautiful 
flowers, in whose colouring scarlet-red and indigo-blue 
predominate. Their fragrance combines with the stronger 
aroma of the tree blossoms to fill the atmosphere with the 
peculiar, heavy, chapelle ardente perfume of tropical forests. 

Compared with conditions on the high mountain-ranges 
of tropical Africa, butterflies and moths are not well 
represented in the Shire highlands, owing no doubt to the 
presence of enormous quantities of predator} 7, insects, ants, 
ichneumon flies, and solitary hunting- wasps, which latter 
commandeer every available maggot, larva, and caterpillar, 
for their storage of paralytics. 

As a compensation for the absence of variety in the 
butterflies, the variety and the number of dragon- fties, 
which make their first appearance toward the end of the 
rainy season, is remarkable. It may be that their prepon- 
derance in number over the moths and butterflies is due to 
their aquatic antecedents, which, in their youth, kept them 
out of reach of the predators that wage so relentless a tvar 
on the terra-firma insects. 

In the colouring, sometimes of the body only, some- 
times of both wings and body, these Neuroptera are as 
brilliant as any butterfly or moth. In the largest species the 
body is a beautiful faded turquoise-green, while the head is 
a bright yellow; others are copper-red, both in wing and 
body, and others again have a purple body, and two trans- 
versal purple stripes on each of their four wings. As the 
diaphanous part of these latter is invisible when the insect is 
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flying, it looks as if it were floating in the air, unsupported, 
but flanked on each side by four short purple bands, 
entirely separate from it but following all its movements, 
independent of the laws of gravitation, suspended in the air. 

The queen of this order, a truly magnificent creature, 
has a jet-black body, while its wings are made of diaphan- 
ous black lace. When it alights, not only does the delicate 
design of the long wings show against the support on which 
it rests, but it is then seen that they are, all over their 
surface, pailletees with tiny opalescent drops, as if they had 
been sprinkled with diamonds. 

Mygale spiders abound on the footpaths and large 
Nephilte weave their strong webs from tree to tree. Pride 
of place among the Jrachnidte belongs, however, to one 
small spider, distinguished alike by its beauty and by its 
resourcefulness as an architect. It is not indigenous to 
Nyasaland, for I have met it everywhere, from the Kili- 
manjaro to the Shire highlands. In size it is as large as a 
sixpenny piece, and in shape like an octagonal star; the 
back is bright yellow with two red spots in the middle, and 
the eight points, each of which covers one of the legs, are 
red also. 

It builds its web, which is irregular in shape, diagonally 
between two or three trees standing about six feet apart, 
and to a considerable height, so the outer thread of the 
longest side frequently attains a length of over twenty feet. 
This long outer thread the spider steadies in a curious way. 
In order to prevent it from swaying too much in the wind, 
possibly also as a signal, or a warning, it provides it with a 
kind of air-anchor in the shape of a leaf fastened to it 
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lengthwise, about half-way between its upper and its 
lower end. 

I fancied at first that these leaves had been carried there 
by the wind and caught in the web. Then it struck me that 
there was always only one leaf to a web, never more, and 
also that all these leaves bore a close resemblance to one 
another. Not only did they invariably belong to the same 
kind of tree, the only tree in the forest with comparatively 
large leaves — the Uapaca Kirkiana or msuku — but they 
were all stripped crosswise of half their membrane, leaving 
entire the stalk, which was fastened lengthwise to the 
main thread by means of other threads twisted tightly 
round both. 

Any doubts which I at first entertained concerning the 
casualty, or otherwise, of the occurrence were dispelled 
after I had noticed one day, at a place which I used to pass 
frequently, that both web and anchor had disappeared over- 
night, having presumably been torn by a bird or a bat; for 
when I returned to the same spot a few days later I found 
the web restored, and a leaf hanging in its old place. 

We read a great deal more about ants and bees than we 
do about spiders, probably because the dreadful gregarious- 
ness of the former awakens chords of sympathy in man, 
whose latter-day ideal appears to be the attainment of the 
perfection of hymenopteric communal life. But to those 
whose tastes lie in an opposite direction these forest spiders, 
leading a one- family life in their self-built homes, intolerant 
of neighbours, like pioneers in the far north-west, must 
appeal with a higher degree of congeniality. 

While the bee yields to him reluctantly her nectar, the 
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spider fights man’s fight against the satanic insect-world. 
Our debt to the Arachnid# and their webs exceeds perhaps 
all that we owe to all the fishermen of the seven seas. Not 
that this philanthropic activity is restricted to those spiders 
which live in the open air. 

I may quote a very remarkable experience which I have 
had in this respect during two consecutive seasons in 
Nyasaiand, whose mosquitoes enjoy a reputation — and in 
my opinion exaggerated — for particular ferocity. I was 
living, at that time, in a small house which stood in close 
proximity to both running and stagnant water and quite 
near to several native villages, a house, in fact, predestined 
by its situation to be a happy hunting-ground for mos- 
quitoes. It had, besides, a thatched roof; the rooms had no 
ceiling; and within thirty yards of my bedroom windows 
stood a cluster of mango trees. 

During the first of the two rainy seasons mosquitoes 
appeared in the usual numbers, putting sleep without a 
mosquito-curtain out of the question. They continued 
until far into the dry season. Natives, if you ask them how 
long the mosquito plague lasts, will tell you that it does not 
come to an end before all the maize has been harvested. 

I gave orders that no spider-webs were to be destroyed 
in the house, and not a single spider ( 4 bui bui’), killed. 
When the second rainy season started, triangular spider- 
webs stretched, one above the other, at intervals of about 
ten inches, from top to bottom in every corner of every 
room, and the roof was plastered with them inside. 

The dwelling now looked, to put it mildly, a bit untidy. 
But during the whole of that rainy seasop, which was 
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exceptionally severe, I never once put up the mosquito- 
curtain, and not a single mosquito made its appearance. 

Our subconscious appreciation of the spider attributes 
to it, in legend and in history, an individuality which we do 
not concede to insects in general; suffice it to mention, in 
this respect, the spiders of Mahomet, of Bruce, and of 
Christian the Second. 

My irrepressible fox-terriers, Cashel and Petitcriou, do 
not take much interest in spiders and insects, although in 
the house they object exceedingly to the presence of 
hunting wasps, which irritate them by the unearthly 
noises they produce when they get into a bamboo or a 
hollow piece of wood. But the birds of the forest provide 
them with excitement of a more pleasurable kind. 

When the first berries ripen on the trees, a pair of 
trumpet-hornbill scouts arrive, whose mission it is to 
investigate the ground and then to report at headquarters 
on the other side of the colony. These tw r o emissaries, after 
a stay of a couple of days, disappear, and then it is not long 
before the whole tribe arrives and fills the forest with its 
melodious screams, a blend of the braying of an ass and the 
bleating of a goat. 

It is evident that these ear-rending shrieks are sweet 
melodies to the two dogs and cause them real pleasure, for 
they follow the birds from tree to tree and, when the latter 
stop to feed, look up at them and wag their tails incessantly 
in the most friendly manner. There must be something 
besides the voices— something in the appearance of the 
hornbills— that appeals to them, the huge helmets, per- 
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haps. But the birds themselves, conceited and stupid 
creatures, make no response to these well-meant advances. 

The carrion crows which pay occasional visits to the 
forests, coming from estates in the neighbourhood, are 
much more sensible, and freely enter into the spirit of the 
sport. They pretend to strike at the terriers; they alight 
on branches as near the ground as they think safe, and give 
utterance to a series of those queer and ridiculous sounds 
which are the speciality of ravens in both hemispheres, and 
to which Dickens has given the imprimatur in Barnaby 
Rudge. Then the fox terriers grow perfectly delirious, 
bark frantically, and in the vain hope of reaching the 
aggravating creatures, indulge in the wildest of buck- 
jumps high up into the air. To show their utter contempt 
for these vain attempts the crows assume an expression of 
supercilious disdain, and never budge an inch nor move an 
eyelid. Suddenly they dive, just in front of the dogs’ noses, 
and fly along the ground, provocatively slow and tan- 
talizingly near, hotly pursued, to rise and settle on another 
tree, when the whole game starts anew. 

Before the beginning of the rains— of the impending 
start of which they are infallible heralds — those grotesque 
creatures, the ground hornbills, announce their arrival in 
sonorous, bell-like, but rather monotonous sentences. 
These are pronounced alternately in two different keys, 
the one an octave higher than the other, by the three or five 
individuals of which the party invariably consists, while 
they walk along slowly and gravely, searching the ground 
for food. They keep on reiterating the syllables: 4 Umm , 
umm y umtutu ; umm y umm y ummtutu * sounds to which 
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native lore has given various interpretations, as, for 
instance: 

‘Mother! mother!’ 

‘What is the matter?’ 

‘Come and help me!’ 

‘What is the matter?’ 

‘I have found a snail; I cannot break it!’ 
and so on. These birds are fetish from the Juba to the 
Zambesi, and perhaps beyond on both sides, and are never 
killed, except sometimes for fun by Europeans. 

They also have the gift of exciting my dogs. When 
these hear the characteristic voices at night, they are up 
and out like wildfire, barking hysterically. 

People who do not always keep in touch with civiliza- 
tion occasionally have difficulties with their watches, 
particularly when they are blessed with native servants 
who suffer under the illusion that they are heaven-born 
mechanics. During such periods birds with regular habits 
are of great help — chiefly at night, as the sun, except on 
overcast days, effectually replaces the best of artificial 
timekeepers. 

The palm in this respect belongs of course to our old 
friend chanticleer, but he is not always available, although 
it is astonishing in how many apparently uninhabited 
localities his cheerful voice, carried far from some distant 
native village, will sometimes be heard quite unexpectedly 
about three a.m. 

The centropus cuckoo is, of all live timekeepers, the 
earliest, starting about one o’clock at night. Its call, a 
series of coos* repeated with increasing velocity until they 
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culminate in one long-drawn, vibrating note, like the whirr 
of a flying arrow, is one of the most characteristic notes of 
tropical and subtropical Africa. 

When the ground hornbills begin their sonorous con- 
versations, one may safely conclude that three a.m. is not 
far off, while the voices of the Ash-eagle, the quail, and 
the wild doves herald, in succession, the approach of 
dawn. 

Even the small birds are much earlier risers in tropical 
Africa than they are in Europe, and their half-drowsy 
chirping can often be heard long before sunrise. Among 
these, one of the most frequently heard is the modestly 
plumaged bulbul, whose voice has been celebrated in 
Oriental poems. Although its single sentence cannot 
really be called a song, there is a rare charm in it, as it 
begins with cheerful brio and expires like a sigh in one 
plaintive, grave, and tender accent. One might apply to it 
what the Viennese used to say about the Walter of 
Lanner, to the sounds of which our grandmothers used to 
dance: £ a smile, while a tear shines in the eye.’ 

The plantain-eaters or ‘turacos/ which stay in the same 
locality all the year round, are the most numerous, the 
loudest, the liveliest, and — kingflshers excepted — the best 
attired of all the feathered bipeds of the Myombo forest. 
They are represented chiefly by one of their most beautiful 
varieties, the gallirex , with purple wings, a peacock neck 
and body, and a hooded black head. All day long they call 
and repeat incessantly their own native name: 6 Kookoolu - 
kuluV At the beginning of the rainy season, pendant la 
saison des amours , this activity develops into a frenzy. Their 
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favourite haunts are the large trees with their many 
branches, along which they run like squirrels. 

Major Dr. Hinde, the Gibbon of the Congo Arabs 5 
Empire, writes, in his book on the Masai, that this bird 
was to them sacred, and that in their wars with other tribes 
a tame turaco was carried along as a mascot on the shoulders 
of one of the warriors. This custom calls to mind the tame 
eagle which Louis Napoleon carried on his shoulder w T hen 
he landed in Boulogne in 1840 — although that poor 
creature, which, according to the historian, looked tousled 
and uncomfortable during the adventure, failed, at least 
for the occasion, to live up to the symbol which it was 
intended to represent. 

The silent and melancholy goatsucker is the antithesis 
of the bold and frisky kookoolukulu. For three years I 
have invariably met the same pair on the same hill — lucky 
enough to escape, in the dense thicket of shrubs, the lynx 
eyes of the natives, who are always ready to kill and eat 
them. 

With their weird habit of remaining motionless on the 
ground until they are nearly trodden upon, and then, in 
'the last second to rise in their swift and noiseless flight, only 
to alight again a little further on, they too are a source of 
puzzling worry to my two wild dogs. These same tactics 
the birds pursue in the dark, and they are a familiar object 
to most men who have marched through the night, when 
they often fly in front of a caravan for a considerable 
distance, a few yards ahead of the first man — frequently 
to their undoing — rising and alighting like ghosts. 

The prince of the tribe is the banner goatsucker, an 
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incomparably beautiful bird, rarely seen, and when it 
appears a sure harbinger of the approaching rains, like the 
bucorax. The outward feathers of its wings are yards in 
length, and, to see one flying slowly, its long pennants 
waving behind, is an impression which, once experienced, 
is never forgotten. 

Two more birds of the forest, the one modest in appear- 
ance, the other a living jewel, like Queen Yseult’s faery 
dog Petitcriou, are remarkable for individuality. The first 
is a variety of the king crow, a bird not larger than an 
ouzel, yet of such intrepid courage that one of them will 
put to flight the carrion crow which tries to rob it of its 
eggs. Combined, they rout the largest birds of prey. 
Natives persecute them relentlessly. Heaps consisting 
entirely of king-crow feathers are a common sight in the 
vicinity of native huts in the Shire highlands. 

The second is the small blue kingfisher, a quaint little 
creature with a long and impudent nose, like Cyrano de 
Bergerac. It is either very bold or else very cute in dis- 
tinguishing between friend and foe. Singly, in pairs, or in 
threes, they occasionally come into my hut, even when I 
am inside, and hunt for wasps, crickets, spiders, and other 
boarders. One of them once sat down on the back of my 
chair while I was writing, and there is no doubt that they 
would become quite tame, if the appearance of one of my 
‘boys’ in the door did not invariably put them to flight; for 
they, too, are killed and eaten by natives, and they certainly 
know it. 

Snakes occur in the forest in the usual numbers and 
varieties. It is extraordinary how well dogs, at least those 
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which have been born in the Tropics, know from their 
earliest days how to distinguish snakes from other creatures. 
There is nothing that my fox terriers will not tackle, to my 
incessant bother. I have even to keep them off the large 
chameleons. But whenever they see a snake on the ground, 
they stand still, at first in silence, and then barking, but 
without going near it. They have behaved like this since 
the very beginning. Maybe they were taught by poor 
Biddie, their mother, who has since been eaten by a 
leopard. Or it may be instinct. One wonders if instinct is 
not merely the memory of passed incarnations, which has 
been denied to man, with the exception of a few Mahatmas. 

If the snake happens to be moving in their direction they 
give it a wide berth ; if it is moving away from them they 
follow it at a distance, barking. That they stand motionless 
when they see a snake lying in their path is possibly due to 
their being aware that snakes, like lions, bulls, and other 
large mammals, are constitutionally disinclined to attack 
anything that faces them in perfect immobility. 

The smaller and sharper of the two dogs will even stand 
still and bark when he sees lying by the side of the road a 
ropt or a dried branch resembling a snake in shape. 

Whether African snakes are less dangerous to dogs than 
the few kinds of venomous snakes which occur in Europe, 
or whether African dogs are cleverer in evading the attacks 
of snakes than European dogs, it would be difficult to say; 
but while, fortunately, I remember only a few cases of dogs 
having been killed by snakes in Africa, I have known 
several such in Southern Europe — every one of them in 
the Dalmatian Islands. 
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Anybody who has been in South Africa, particularly in 
Natal, must have heard stories about the black and the 
green ‘mamba/ illustrative of the fierceness of these 
creatures. I remember being told about a Boer who had 
all the bullocks of his span killed by one and the same 
mamba, on the road, the snake jumping from one beast to 
another as they were trekking along. 

In the course of twenty-eight years I have only once 
come into contact with an authenticated case of a Euro- 
pean’s death occasioned by the bite of a snake. This was in 
a small alluvial gold-mining camp in the Cape Colony. I 
was told on my arrival there that a few days before a boy of 
twelve, the son of a miner, had been killed by a snake. 
There had been no doctor available, but everything had 
been done to save the child by one of the diggers, who 
knew about snake-bites and their cure. The boy had even 
been made to drink a full bottle of undiluted whiskey; but 
that too had been in vain, the youngster dying almost 
immediately after he had finished the bottle. 

It is possible that in the Tropics proper the heat of the 
sun renders the snakes more lazy, and that this is the reason 
why they have so much less to account for in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Equator than farther south. 

My mud-and- wattle huts in the forest are joined by a 
bamboo stockade, which forms, in front, a courtyard about 
one quarter of an acre in size. During the night, I am in 
the habit of leaving open both the door of the stockade and 
the door of the hut in which I sleep — doors facing each 
other — so that my dogs may pass in and out. 

One night they had rushed out as usual/ and I heard 
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their barks in the distance; by and by these sounded nearer 
and nearer; the dogs were returning to the camp, either 
following something or driving something before them. 
This was nothing unusual, as I kept, at the time, a tame 
genette, which they often followed in its nightly excursions. 

But the genette usually followed a bee line, jumping 
from tree to tree, while in this instance the something 
driven by the dogs — rather slowly, so it appeared to me — 
was obviously following the native footpath, which passed 
at some distance from my camp, with a branch diverging 
to the latter. 

When the dogs had arrived behind the hut, still barking 
furiously, I got up and stepped out in front of the door of 
my sleeping-hut, which is crowned with a porch forming 
a kind of dais. There was a moon, but the sky was clouded, 
and things could be discerned only dimly. 

Just as I stepped out, the dogs came in through the gate 
of the stockade, and almost at the same moment I thought 
I heard, close to me, the blowing of a mamba, which is 
quite distinct from the ‘nayaY penetrating hiss. With the 
greatest difficulty I drove those irresponsible dogs out of 
the„yard and closed the gate; then I went back into the hut 
and lit a candle, and there, in a corner, lay a black mamba 
in a coil, much too exhausted even to lift its head. 

The probability is that it was deliberately under way to 
my camp when it was met by my dogs, as this was at the 
height of the dry season, when snakes frequently come into 
houses and tents, in search of moisture and mice. It is 
always repugnant to turn against a refugee in one’s own 
house, whether it be a Roundhead or a Cavalier or a miser- 
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able, hunted beast. But I did not know how long the 
mamba intended to stay, nor how long my irrepressible 
dogs would consent to remain outside; moreover, I had 
seen, a year before, a tame monkey die a slow death from 
the bite of a tree-snake. So martial law had to be passed. 

I measured the mamba on the following morning: it 
was just seven feet long, and far from full-grown. 

Even if chameleons in Nyasaland do not attain the size 
of the large specimens indigenous in Madagascar, indi- 
viduals one foot in length, with exclusion of the tail, are no 
uncommon occurrence. Natives assert that these large 
chameleons catch and eat young birds. I have not tried to 
test the truth of this information, as my interest in the 
question is not strong enough to induce me to hara-kirize 
even one of those harmless creatures. 

As I have mentioned on another occasion, they are 
feared by natives more than snakes, their bite being sup- 
posed to cause incurable disease, and the most extraordinary 
yarns are told about them, as, for instance, that the female, 
when she realizes that her time has come, lets herself drop 
from the top of a tree, gives birth to her progeny immedi- 
ately after touching the ground, and dies. Although I 
thought that it might have been based on an isolated single 
occurrence, I had my doubts concerning the report; so 
once, when I was standing under a tree just outside my 
stockade, and a large chameleon, with a horn suggestive 
both of the rhino and the narval, fell down Bop at my feet 
from the very top, my expectancy was keen, the more so 
as a native standing near exclaimed excitely : ‘Now she will 
give birth to a lot of young, and then she will die!’ 
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But Unicorn, quite undisturbed bv its fifty-foot drop, 
got up, walked to the tree in Parade- Mar sch , started to 
climb it, and disappeared. 

It is not to be wondered at if, in a country where every 
mammal from the mouse to the elephant is an edible com- 
modity for one man or another, and therefore subject to 
incessant persecution, while it sees its natural habitat 
relentlessly and inexorably both curtailed and pushed back 
as season follows season, the larger varieties should have 
almost completely vanished, as residents, from the Myombo 
forest of the Shire, while the smaller ones, being for the 
most part nocturnal in habit, are rarely seen. 

Sometimes one meets, on native paths, elephant-nosed 
shrews, galloping along like very small horses, looking to 
right and left. The merely benevolent interest which I 
felt in former years for these quaint little creatures has, 
since I read Henry Fairfield Osborn’s Origin and Evolution 
of Life , where it is stated that we are probably descended 
from an arboreous shrew, changed into affectionate feelings 
of relationship, mixed with a certain awe, as I cannot help 
thinking that, but for a lucky hazard, the position might 
have been reversed! 

The fact that these animals belong to the order of 
Insectivor# ought to secure them, in countries where man 
is at his wits’ end to discover new ways to fight the 
devastating insect-pests, protection against persecution. 
They form, instead, one of the favourite dishes in the bill 
of fare of that human hyena, the Ngoni, and are ruthlessly 
destroyed. 

In a former chapter I mentioned the prevalence, in the 
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Myombo forest, of those plaintive-voiced vegetarians, the 
civet cats. These animals deserve, on account of the'ir 
remarkable attributes, a much greater fame than they really 
enjoy. Quite apart from their being the producers of a 
valuable essence, they follow, besides, sanitary regulations 
which would do credit to a human Town Council; of these 
the most stupendous detail could be rendered only in the 
French of Moliere’s Malade Imaginaire . 

I remember seeing it stated somewhere that civet cats 
cannot be tamed, while in reality, when caught fairly 
young, they become as tame as dogs. The recorder of that 
slander doubtless went for information to those who keep 
civet cats as a source of income. The mentality of people 
who, acquainted with the sort of cage in which these 
unfortunate creatures are kept, and with the modus 
procedendi employed to make them yield their treasure, 
would still expect them to show toward their masters an 
amiable disposition, must have some resemblance to that 
of the eel-skinner who elicited Doctor Johnson’s comment. 

One may frequently see civet cats on moonlight nights 
picking up berries and fruit at the foot of certain trees, 
preferably wild fig-trees. 

Jackals have the same habit, and will often stand 'on 
their hind legs, like the dancing wolves of Mowgli, to 
reach branches that are inaccessible while they are on all 
fours. 

Once, in the forest, one of my terriers began to jump up 
the trunk of a decapitated old tree about four feet in height. 
As I came near, the trunk discharged five rockets, which 
shot out of it into the overhanging branches of other trees, 
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where they flew from branch to branch with tails like 
comets and faces like the Cheshire Cat. They were 
young galagos, disturbed from their sleep. 

The ghostly cry of these beautiful creatures rises at 
night sometimes close to my camp, reminding me of what 
I have read about a Patagonian bird whose voice is so 
terrible that it freezes the blood in the stoutest heart. This 
lemur must be a very near relation of that bird. 

It begins in low, whimpering accents, which grow 
louder and louder and swell to a volume of heartrending 
wail, so intense in its expression of sorrow that it makes 
the listener’s hair stand on end. If restless, wandering 
ghosts of the departed, burdened with a load of sin and 
remorse, may communicate their agony in a way intelligible 
to mortal ears, it is thus that their lament must sound. I 
have been wondering whether there is any connection 
between that lemur’s dreadful complaint and the designa- 
tion lemuresy which ancient mythology has given to the 
unhappy souls of the dead excluded from Elysium. 
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THE BAZAAR. Stories No. 77 
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cate, finely fibred minds. . . . Mr. Armstrong writes beauti- 
fully.’ Nation and Athenaum 

ATKINS, J. B. 

SIDE SHOWS. Essays. With an Introduction by 

JAMES BONE No. jZ 

Mr. J. B. Atkins was war correspondent in four wars, the 
London editor of a great English paper, then Paris correspon- 
dent of another and latterly the editor of the Spectator. His 
subjects in Side Shows are briefly London and the sea. 

AUSTEN, Jane 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. With an Introduction by 

REBECCA WEST No. iSz 

‘It is characteristic of Jane Austen’s art that she presents this 
story, which was the fruit of strong feeling and audacious 
thought, with such perfect serenity that one accepts it as a 
beautiful established fact.* From the Introduction 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. With an Introduction 

by PETER QUENNELL No. 1 87 

‘Jane Austen’s appreciation of the usual, so infinite in its 
variety, is an art that never can grow old. Read them ever so 
often they cloy not, neither do they pall.’ 

AZORIN 

AN HOUR OF SPAIN. Translated from the Spanish 
by alice raleigh, with an Introduction by Salvador 
DE MADARIAGA ^ No. iSS 

This unusual work, a mingling of history with poetry, is by 
the master hand of the Spanish writer who conceals himself 
under the pseudonym of Azorin. He takes us back to Spain in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century. He shows nothing, and 
yet everything — a king in his palace, a nobleman in his country 
seat, Avila of the Knights, a monk writing his treatise on prayer, 
sheep, a mountain, flowers, the Basque Country, Castile, Cata- 
lonia, the simple and natural emotions. All is done with a sure 
and delicate hand. 
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HALF A MINUTE’S SILENCE. Stories No. I5J 

Tales from Russia, some of them accounts of real happenings* 
ghost stories, school stories, classical inventions, character 
sketches, fairy tales and parodies, legends and romances. 

BATES, H. E. 

THE TWO SISTERS. A Novel No. 160 

MR. EDWARD Garnett in his foreword to The Two Sisters says: 
‘A novel of rare poetical order ... his achievement is that 
while identified with his creations — Jenny, Jessie and Michael 
— the author has known how to detach himself from these 
figures of eternal youth and show them, with all their tumultu- 
ous, passionate emotions, in a beautiful mirror.’ 

BELLOC, Hilaire 

SHORT TALKS WITH THE DEAD No. 79 

In these essays Mr. Belloc attains his usual high level of pungent 
and witty writing. The subjects vary widely and include an 
imaginary talk with the spirits of Charles I, the barber of 
Louis XIV, and Napoleon, Venice, fakes, eclipses, Byron, and 
the famous dissertation on the Nordic Man. 

BENNETT, Arnold 

THE OLD WIVES’ TALE. Two volumes. Nos. 166 and 167 
C AI 1 attempts to sum up his merits and measure his achievement 
must rest upon The Old Wives' Tale.' The Times 

BERCOVICI, Konrad 

BETWEEN EARTH AND SKY. Stories of Gypsies. 

With an Introduction by A. E. coppard No. 117 

Konrad Bercovici, through his own association with gypsies, 
together with a magical intuition of their lives, is able to give 
us some unforgettable pictures of those wanderers who, having 
no home anywhere, are at home everywhere. 

BIERCE, Ambrose 

CAN SUCH THINGS BE ? Stories No. 1 

‘Bierce never wastes a word, never coins a too startling phrase; 
he secures his final effect, a cold thrill of fear, by a simple, yet 
subtle, realism. No anthology of short stories, limited to a score 
or so, would be complete without an example of his unique 
artistry.’ Morning Post 
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.THE MONK AND THE HANGMAN’S 
DAUGHTER. Written in collaboration with 
ADOLPHE DANZIGER DE CASTRO No. 34 

‘These stories are evidence of very unusual powers, and when 
once they have been read the reader will feel himself impelled 
to dig- out more from the same pen.’ Westminster Gazette 

BIRON, Sir Chartres 

i “SIR,” SAID DR. JOHNSON — An Anthology No. 184 
In 4 “Sir," Said Dr. Johnson— * the traveller, whether he is realiz- 
ing ‘the grand object of travel’ in ‘seeing the shores of the Medi- 
terranean’ or ‘raising his children to eminence’ by ‘viewing the 
Wall of China,’ will find both sympathy and entertainment, 
nor need he be deterred under modern conditions by the 
Doctor’s 5th rule of Travel ‘Get a smart seasickness if you can.’ 
Here in a handy form will be found an anthology of the great 
lexicographer’s invigorating reflections on men and matters. 

BIRRELL, Augustine 

MORE OBITER DICTA No. 140 

‘Age has not wearied Mr. Birrell’s humour; nor have the 
years condemned his whimsicality. He remains as delightful 
a companion as ever.’ Nation and Atkeneum 

BOURGOGNE, Sergeant 

MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT BOURGOGNE. With 

an Introduction by sir John fortescue No. 14S 

’ It is vivid from the first page to the last and the subject, the 
Retreat from Moscow, is unexampled in its horrors. Bourgogne 
is French of the French— a typical soldier of the Guard, brave, 
quick-witted, resourceful, gay and humane. 

BOURNE, George 

A FARMER’S LIFE No. 32 

The life-story of a tenant-farmer of fifty years ago in which the 
author draws on his memory for a picture of the everyday 
life of his # immediate forbears, the Smiths, farmers and handi- 
craft men, who lived and died on the border of Surrey and 
Hampshire. 
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BRAMAH, Ernest 

THE WALLET OF KAI LUNG _ No. 18 

‘Something worth doing and done. . . . It was a thing intended, 
wrought out, completed and established. Therefore it was 
destined to endure, and, what is more important, it was a 
success.’ HILAIRE BELLOC 

KAI LUNG’S GOLDEN HOURS _ No. 1 6 

‘It is worthy of its forerunner. There is the same plan, exacti- 
tude, working-out and achievement; and therefore complete 
satisfaction in the reading.’ From the Preface by hilaire 
BELLOC 

BRONTE, Emily 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS No. 30 

‘It is a very great book. You may read this grim story of lost 
and thwarted human creatures on a moor at any age and come 
under its sway.’ From the Introduction by rose Macaulay 

BROWNE, Lewis 

THE STORY OF THE JEWS _ No. 146 

Here is a history which is more absorbing than any work of 
fiction. The author traces the beginnings of the Jewish race 
from the wandering Semitic races of Arabia, through intermin- 
able strife, oppression, expatriation, up to modern times. 

BUTLER, Samuel 

EREWHON. A Satire No. 11 

‘Occasionally, very occasionally, a bit of genuine satire secures 
for itself more than a passing nod of recognition. Erevshon is 
such a satire. . . . The best of its kind since Gulliver's Travels.' 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 

EREWHON REVISITED. A Satire No. 12 

‘He waged a sleepless war with the mental torpor of the prosper- 
ous, complacent England around him; a Swift with the soul 
of music in him, and completely sane; a liberator of humanity 
operating with the wit and malice and coolness of Mephisto- 
pheles.’ Manchester Guardian 

THE NOTE BOOKS ’ No. 75 

‘The freest, most original and most varied thinker of his genera- 
tion. . . . Neither Erevohon nor The Way of All Flesh , but the 
posthumous work entitled Note Books will stand, in our judg- 
ment, as the decisive contribution of Samuel Butler to the 
thought of his age.’ Nation 
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, SELECTED ESSAYS. This volume contains the 


following essays : 

THE HUMOUR OF HOMER 
QUIS DESIDERIO . . . ? 
RAMBLINGS IN CHEAPSIDE 
THE AUNT, THE NIECES, 
AND THE DOG 


No. 55 

HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF LIFE 
THE SANCTUARY OF MONTRIGONE 
A MEDIEVAL GIRLS* SCHOOL 
ART IN THE VALLEY OF SAAS 
THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. A Novel No. io 

‘It drives one almost to despair of English Literature when one 
sees so extraordinary a study of English life as Butler’s posthum- 
ous Way of All Flesh making so little impression. Really, the 
English do not deserve to have great men.’ george Bernard 
shaw 


CANOT, Theodore 

MEMOIRS OF A SLAVE TRADER. Set down by 

brantz mayer and now edited by a. w. Lawrence No. 126 
In 1854 a cosmopolitan adventurer, who knew Africa at the 
worst period of its history, dictated this sardonic account of 
piracy and mutiny, of battles with warships or rival traders, 
and of the fantastic lives of European and half-caste slavers on 
the West Coast. 

CARDUS, Neville 

DAYS IN THE SUN : A Cricketer’s Book No. 121 

The author says ‘the intention of this book is modest — it should 
’ be taken as a rather freely compiled journal of happy experiences 
which have come my way on our cricket fields.’ 

CARLETON, Captain George 

MILITARY MEMOIRS (1672-1713). Edited by 

A. W. LAWRENCE ^0. 1 34 

A cheerful sidelight on the war of the Spanish Succession, with 
a remarkable literary history. Johnson praised the book, Scott 
edited it, and then the critics declared it to be fiction and sug- 
gested Defoe or Swift as the author ; now it has conre into its 
own again as one of the most vivid records of a soldier’s actual 
experiences. 
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DAVIES, W. H. 

LATER DAYS. A pendant to The Autobiography of a 

Super-Tramp No. 48 

‘The self-portrait is given with disarming, mysterious, and 
baffling directness, and the writing has the same disarmingness 
and simpleness.’ Observer 

A POET’S PILGRIMAGE No. 56 

A Poet's Pilgrimage recounts the author’s impressions of his 
native Wales on his return after many years’ absence. He tells 
of a walking tour during which he stayed in cheap rooms and 
ate in the small wayside inns. The result is a vivid picture of the 
Welsh people, the towns and countryside. 

DELEDDA, Grazia 

THE MOTHER. A Novel. With an Introduction by 

D. H. LAWRENCE. (Awarded the Nobel Prize 1928) No. 105 
An unusual book, both in its story and its setting in a remote 
Sardinian hill village, half civilised and superstitious. The 
action of the story takes place so rapidly and the actual drama 
is so interwoven with the mental conflict, and all so forced by 
circumstances, that it is almost Greek in its simple and inevit- 
able tragedy. 

DE MAUPASSANT 

STORIES. Translated by Elizabeth martindale No. 37 
‘His “story” engrosses the non-critical, it holds the critical too 
at the first reading. . . . That is the real test of art, and it is 
because of the inobtrusiveness of this workmanship, that for 
once the critic and the reader may join hands without awaiting 
the verdict of posterity.* From the Introduction by FORD MADOX 
FORD 

DE SELINCOURT, Hugh 

THE CRICKET MATCH. A Story No. 108 

Through the medium of a cricket match the author endeavours 
to give a glimpse of life in a Sussex village. First we have a 
bird’s-eye view at dawn of the village nestling under the Downs $ 
then we see the players awaken in all the widely different cir- 
cumstances of their various lives, pass the morning, assemble 
on the field, play their game, united for a few hours, as men 
should be, by a common purpose— and at night disperse. 



DIMNET, Ernest 

’ THE ART OF THINKING No. 170 

‘Concentration, “never reading but always studying,” dismiss- 
ing trivialities and only reading masterpieces, orderliness, taking 
notes, avoiding laziness— it is with such aids to improving the 
mind that M. Dimnet chiefly deals— and the point of his witty 
book is that he makes such difficult operations seductive by the 
charm with which he surrounds both the operations themselves 
and the results to which they should lead.’ Tke Times Literary 
Supplement 

DOS PASSOS, John 

ORIENT EXPRESS. A book of travel No. 80 

This book will be read because, as well as being the temperature 
chart of an unfortunate sufferer from the travelling disease, 
it deals with places shaken by the heavy footsteps of History. 
Underneath, the book is an ode to railroad travel. 

DOUGLAS, George 

THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN SHUTTERS 

A Novel. With an Introduction by j. B. Priestley No. iiS 
This powerful and moving story of life in a small Scots burgh 
is one of the grimmest studies of realism in all modern Action. 
The author flashes a cold and remorseless searchlight upon the 
back-bitings, jealousies, and intrigues of the townsfolk. 

DU MAURIER, George 

PETER IBBETSON. Illustrated by the author No. 169 

* This novel, written as an autobiography, reveals with a 
pathetic charm the figure of Peter Ibbetson from boyhood. 
Some of the scenes are English, but most of the story is in 
France, the early part of it in Passy and Paris. 

DUNSTERVILLE, Major-General L. C. 

STALKY’S REMINISCENCES No. 145 

‘The real Stalky, General Dunsterville, is so delightful a 
character that the fictitious Stalky must at tim« feel jealous of 
him as a rival. ... In war he proved his genius in the Dunster 
Force adventure $ and in this book he shows that he possesses 
another kind of genius— the genius of comic self-revelation and 
burbling anecdote.’ The Observer 
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FARSON, Negley 

SAILING ACROSS EUROPE. With an Introduction 

by FRANK MORLEY No. m 

A voyage of six months in a ship, its one and only cabin 
measuring 8 feet by 6 feet, up the Rhine, down the Danube, 
passing from one to the other by the half-forgotten Ludwig’s 
Canal. 

FAUSSET, Hugh 1’ Anson 

TENNYSON. A critical study No. 124 

Mr. Fausset’s study of Tennyson’s qualities as poet, man and 
moralist is by implication a study of some of the predominant 
characteristics of the Victorian age. His book, however, is as 
pictorial as it is critical, being woven, to quote The Times, ‘like 
an arras of delicate colour and imagery.’ 

FLAUBERT, Gustave 

MADAME BOVARY. Translated by eleanor 
marx-aveling. With an Introduction by hamish 

MILES No. 144 

. . It remains perpetually the novel of all novels which the 
criticism of fiction cannot overlook; as soon as ever we speak 
of the principles of the art we must be prepared to engage 
with Flaubert. There is no such book as his Bonjary ; for 
it is a novel in which the subject stands firm and clear, with- 
out the least shade of ambiguity to break the line which 
bounds it.’ Percy lubbock in The Craft of Fiction 

FORMAN, Henry James 

GRECIAN ITALY. A book of Travel No. 29 

‘It has been said that if you were shown Taormina in a vision 
you would not believe it. If the reader has been in Grecian 
Italy before he reads this book, the magic of its pages will 
revive old memories and induce a severe attack of nostalgia.’ 
From the Preface by h. festing Jones 

FRASER, Ronald 

THE FLYING DRAPER. A novel No. 165 

‘After its own prodigal fashion the book rises as high above the 
general run of novels as Codders did above the other drapers of 
Primrose Hill.’ Punch 

‘This is one of the very best first novels which we have seen since 
t;he War, and its author, if he can maintain the standard which 
he sets here, should go far.’ Daily Mail 



GARNETT, Edward 

FRIDAY NIGHTS. Critical Essays No. n 9 

‘Mr. Garnett is “the critic as artist,” sensitive alike to elemental 
nature and the subtlest human variations. His book sketches 
for us the possible outlines of a new humanism, a fresh valuation 
of both life and art.’ The Times 

GARNETT, Mrs. R. S. 

THE INFAMOUS JOHN FRIEND. A Novel No. 53 

This book, though in form an historical novel, claims to rank 
as a psychological study. It is an attempt to depict a character 
which, though destitute of the common virtues of everyday life, 
is gifted with qualities that compel love and admiration. 

GAUGIN, Paul 

THE INTIMATE JOURNALS. Translated by van 

WYCK BROOKS No. IOI 

The confessions of genius are usually startling; and Gaugin’s 
Journals are no exception. He exults in his power to give free 
rein to his savage spirit, tearing the shawl from convention’s 
shoulders with a gesture as unscrupulous as it is Rabelaisian. 

GIBBS, J. Arthur 

A COTSWOLD VILLAGE No. 138 

‘For pure observation of people, places and sports, occupations 
and wild life, the book is admirable. Everything is put down 
freshly from the notebook, and has not gone through any 

, deadening process of being written up.’ Morning Post 

GISSING, George 

BY THE IONIAN SEA. With an Introduction by 

VIRGINIA WOOLF No. l86 

Here is the book in which Gissing, for once, turned away from 
the sombre and care-laden scenes that dominated his outlook as 
a novelist, and painted at first hand a picture of that classic 
South whose art and literature and living sense of beauty were 
the hidden mainspring of his being. Appreciation of Gissing s 
genius is steadily growing, and these finely polished sketches of 
travel reflect an essential part of his experience. 
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GOBINEAU, Le Comte de 

THE CRIMSON HANDKERCHIEF AND OTHER 
STORIES. Translated from the French by henry 
LONGAN STUART No. 137 

The three stories included in this volume mark the flood tide 
of Comte de Gobineau’s unique and long-neglected genius. 
Not even Nietzsche has surpassed him in a love of heroic charac- 
ters and unfettered wills— or in his contempt for bourgeois 
virtues and vices. 


GOSSE, Sir Edmund 

SELECTED ESSAYS. First Series No. 73 

‘The prose of Sir Edmund Gosse is as rich in the colour of 
young imagination as in the mellow harmony of judgment. 
Sir Edmund Gosse’s literary kit-kats will continue to be read 
with avidity long after the greater part of the academic criticism 
of the century is swept away upon the lumber-heap.’ Daily 
Telegraph 

SELECTED ESSAYS. Second Series No. 81 

A second volume of essays personally chosen by Sir Edmund 
Gosse from the wide field of his literary work. One is delighted 
with the width of his appreciation which enables him to write 
with equal charm on Wycherley and on How to Read the Bible. 

GRAHAM, Stephen 

A PRIVATE IN THE GUARDS No. 89 

In his own experiences as a soldier Stephen Graham has 'con- 
served the half-forgotten emotions of a nation in arms. Above 
all., he makes us feel the stark brutality and horror of actual war, 
the valour which is more than valour. 

•HAMILTON, Mary Agnes 

THOMAS CARLYLE No. 157 

Although not a formal biography, being more concerned with 
the mind of the man, as revealed in his writing, than with the 
external incidents of his life, it sets both Carlyie and Jane Welsh 
before the reader in an outline that is alive and challenging. 
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HASTINGS, A. C. G. 

NIGERIAN DAYS. With an Introduction by R. b. 

' CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM Xo. 151 

Written with great sincerity and with equal modesty, it is the 
record of eighteen long years spent on the confines of the 
Empire, a book devoid of bombast, and without the cheap 
expression of opinion of the average globe-trotter. 


HEARN, Lafcadio 

GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA-FIELDS ^ Xo. 4 * , 

A book which is readable from the first page to the last, and is 
full of suggestive thought, the essays on Japanese religious 
belief calling for special praise for the earnest spirit in which the 
subject is approached. 

GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. First Series Xo. 57 
Most books written about Japan have been superficial sketches 
of a passing traveller. Of the inner life of the Japanese we know 
practically nothing. Lafcadio Hearn reveals something of the 
people and their customs as they are. 

GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. Second Series No. 58 
Sketches by an acute observer and a master of English prose, of 
a nation in transition— of the lingering remains of Old Japan, 
to-day only a memory, of its gardens, its beliefs, customs, gods 
and devils, of its wonderful kindliness and charm — and of the 
New Japan, struggling against odds towards new ideals. 

KWAIDAN. Stories . No.& 

The marvellous tales which Mr. Hearn has told in this volume 
illustrate the wonder-loving tendency of the Japanese. The 
stories are of goblins, fairies and sprites, with here and there an 
adventure into the field of unveiled supernaturalism. 


OUT OF THE EAST 43 

Mr. Hearn has written many books about Japan; he is satur- 
ated with the essence of its beauty, and in this book the light 
and colour and movement of that land drips from his pen in 
every delicately conceived and finely written sentence. 


KOKORO . . 

The heart, the inner meaning— that is the meaning ot me 
Japanese word of the title. And it is the heart and inner meaning 
of Japan that Lafcadio Hearn recorded in the clear, musical 
prose of his essays. 
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HEMINGWAY, Ernest. Author of A Farewell to Arms 

MEN WITHOUT WOMEN. Stories No. i 59 

‘Mr. Hemingway has the art of making what he describes take 
place before our eyes, as if we saw it upon the stage. Brilliant 
is not a brilliant enough word for it.’ Daily News 

HEYWARD, Du Bose 

PORGY. A Tale No. 85 

This fascinating book gives a vivid and intimate insight into the 
lives of a group of American negroes, from whom Porgy stands 
out, rich in humour and tragedy. 

HINDUS, Maurice 

BROKEN EARTH No. 174 

This is a very human book. It deals with one of the most 
exciting periods in the history of the Russian village— a period 
of universal heart-searching with peasants as ever giving free 
vent to their thoughts and troubles. Like Red Bread, the scene 
of Broken Earth is laid in the author’s native village. 

HOULT, Norah 

POOR WOMEN No. 16S 

‘I know of nothing written in late years with which to compare 
them. They are the unique manifestations which genius always 
gives us. Norah Hoult’s gift for narrative is the right magic for 
story telling.’ h. m. TOMLrNSON 

HOUSMAN, Laurence 

ANGELS AND MINISTERS, AND OTHER 
PLAYS. Imaginary portraits of political characters 
done in dialogue— Queen Victoria, Disraeli, Gladstone, 

Parnell, Joseph Chamberlain and Woodrow Wilson No. 17 

‘It is all so good that one is tempted to congratulate Mr. Housman 
on a true masterpiece.’ Times. 

HOWE, E. W. 

THE STORY OF A COUNTRY TOWN. With an 
Introduction by brand whitlock No. 192 

This American classic brings alive the old-fashioned American 
of last century. God-fearing, honest, solid and not uncultivated. 
Critics of modern American life might well read this book to 
get their views into true perspective. 
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HUDDLESTON, Sisley 

. FRANCE AND THE FRENCH. A study No. 86 

‘His book is a repository of facts marshalled with judgment; as 
such it should assist in clearing away a whole maze of mis- 
conceptions and prejudices, and serve as a sort of pocket 
encyclopaedia of modern France.’ Times Literary Supplement 

HUDSON, W. H. 

MEN, BOOKS AND BIRDS: Letters to a Friend. 

With Notes, some Letters, and an Introduction by 
MORLEY ROBERTS No. 112 

An important collection of letters from the naturalist to his 
friend, literary executor and fellow author, Moriey Roberts, 
covering a period of twenty-five years. 

JEWETT, Sarah Orne 

THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS. Stories No. 28 
‘The young student of American literature in the far distant 
future will take up this book and say “a masterpiece!” as 
proudly as if he had made it. It will be a message in a universal 
language— the one message that even the scythe of Time spares.’ 
From the Preface by willa cather 

JOHNSON, Samuel 

A JOURNEY TO THE WESTERN ISLANDS OF 

SCOTLAND. With a foreword by D. L. MURRAY No. 162 
‘To Scotland however he ventured; and he returned from it in 
' great good humour, with his prejudices much lessened, and 
with very grateful feelings of the hospitality with which he was 
treated; as is evident from that admirable work his Journey to 
the Western Islands of Scotland .’ BOSWELL 

JONES, Henry Festing 

DIVERSIONS IN SICILY. Travel impressions No. 120 

Shortly before his death, Mr. Festing Jones chose out Diver- 
sions in Sicily for reprinting from among his three books of 
mainly Sicilian sketches and studies. These chapters, as well 
as any that he wrote, recapture the wisdom, charm and humour 
of their author. 
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JOYCE, James 

DUBLINERS. A volume of Stories No. 14 

A collection of fifteen short stories by the author of Ulysses. 
They are all of them brave, relentless and sympathetic pictures 
of Dublin life; realistic, perhaps, but not crude; analytical, 
but not repugnant. 

A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG 
MAN. A novel No. 155 

‘It is a book to buy and read. Its claim to be literature is as 
good as the claim of the last book of Gulliver's Travels. It is 
by far the most living and convincing picture that exists of an 
Irish Catholic upbringing. The technique is startling. ... A 
most memorable novel.’ H. G. wells 

KALLAS, Aino 

THE WHITE SHIP. Stories. With an Introduction 

by JOHN GALSWORTHY No. 24 

‘The writer has an extraordinary sense of atmosphere.’ Times 
Literary Supplement 

‘Stories told convincingly and well, with a keen perception for 
natural beauty.’ Nation 

KOMROFF, Manuel 

CONTEMPORARIES OF MARCO POLO No. 123 

This volume comprises the Travel Records in the Eastern parts 
of the world of William of Rubruck (1253-5), the Jour'ney of 
John of Pian de Carpini (1245-7), the Journey of Friar Odoric 
(1318-30). They describe the marvels and wonders of Asia 
under the Khans. 

THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO No. 59 

When Marco Polo arrived at the court of the Great Khan 
Pekin had just been rebuilt. Kublai Khan was at the height of 
his glory. Polo rose rapidly in favour and became governor 
of an important district. In this way he gained first-hand 
knowledge of a great civilisation and described it with astound- 
ing accuracy and detail. 
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LAWRENCE, A. W., edited by 

CAPTIVES OF TIPU. Survivors’ Narratives AT 125 

' In addition to the well-known stories of Bristow and Scurry? a 
soldier and a seaman, who were forcibly Mohammed anised and 
retained in the service of Mysore till their escape after ten years? 
extracts are given from an officer’s diary of his close imprison- 
ment at Seringapatam. 

THE WRECK OF THE MEDUSA. The Narratives 

of Dard, Correard and Savigny No. 163 

In 1816 a French warship ran aground upon an African reef. 
There was no immediate danger, yet mismanagement and 
aimless panic developed a series of savageries perhaps un- 
equalled in men of this civilisation. After the desertion of 
comrades and the wanton destruction of food and drink? follow 
suicide? murder and cannibalism? mutiny and calculated 
massacre, on a half-submerged and broken raft. 

LAWRENCE, D. H. 

TWILIGHT IN ITALY. Travel essays AT 19 

This volume of travel vignettes in North Italy was first pub- 
lished in 1916. In Twilight in Italy will be found all the 
freshness and vigour of outlook which made the author a force 
in literature. 

LAWSON, Henry 

WHILE THE BILLY BOILS. First Series AT 38 

These stories are written by the O. Henry of Australia. They 
tell of men and dogs, of cities and plains, of gullies and ridges, 
of sorrow and happiness, and of the fundamental goodness that 
is hidden in the most unpromising of human soil. 

WHILE THE BILLY BOILS. Second Series No. 39 

Mr. Lawson has the uncanny knack of making the people he 
writes about almost violently alive. Whether he tells of jacker- 
00s, bush children or drovers’ wives, each one lingers in the 
memory long after we have closed the book. 

LESLIE, Shane 

THE END OF A CHAPTER No. no 

In this, his most famous book? Mr. Shane Leslie has preserved 
for future generations the essence of the pre-war epoch, its 
institutions and individuals. He writes of Eton, of the Empire, 
of Post-Victorianism, of the Politicians. . . . And whatever 
he touches upon, he brilliantly interprets. 
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LINKLATER, Eric 

WHITE-MAA’S SAGA No. 180 

‘Mr. Linklater has a way with him. He has wit and insight and 
an unfamiliar background to help him. . . . What he has 
done, and done remarkably well, is to tell the plain tale of a 
young man from Orkney who, after lighting in France, tries 
to become a doctor, fails, and finds something like happiness 
in another direction.’ Sunday Times 

LITHGOW, William 

RARE ADVENTURES AND PAINEFULL 
PEREGRINATIONS (1582-1645). Edited and 
with Introduction by b. i. Lawrence No. 109 

This is a book of a seventeenth-century Scotchman who walked 
over the Levant, North Africa and most of Europe, including 
Spain, where he was tortured by the Inquisition. An un- 
scrupulous man, full of curiosity, his comments are diverdng 
and penetrating, his adventures remarkable. 

LUBBOCK, Percy 

EARLHAM. A portrait No. 6 

‘The book seems too intimate to be reviewed. We want to be 
allowed to read it, and to dream over it, and keep silence about 
it. His judgment is perfect, his humour is true and ready; his 
touch light and prim; his prose is exact and clean and full of 
music.’ Times 

ROMAN PICTURES. Studies No. 21 

Pictures of life as it is lived — or has been or might be lived— 
among the pilgrims and colonists in Rome of more or less 
English speech. ‘A book of whimsical originality and exquisite 
workmanship, and worthy of one of the best prose writers of 
our time.’ Sunday Times 

THE CRAFT OF FICTION. Critical essays No. 5 

‘No more substantial or more charming volume of criticism 
has been published in our time.’ Observer 
‘To say that this is the best book on the subject is probably true; 
but it is more to the point to say that it is the only one.’ Times 
Literary Supplement 
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LYND, Robert 

, BOOKS AND AUTHORS. Critical essays No. 135 

Among the modern writers we have appreciations of Mr. Max 
Beerbohm, Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, 
while Herrick, Keats, Charles Lamb and Hawthorne are a few 
of the classical writers who are criticised in the book. 

MACDONALD, The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 

WANDERINGS AND EXCURSIONS. Essays No. 132 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has been a wide traveller and reader, 
and has an uncommon power of bringing an individual eye— 
the eye of the artist— to bear upon whatever he sees. 

MACHEN, Arthur 

DOG AND DUCK. Essays No. 15 

‘As a literary artist, Mr. Arthur Machen has few living equals, 
and that is very far indeed from being his only, or even his 
greatest, claim on the suffrages of English readers.’ Sunday 
Times 

MASEFIELD, John 

CAPTAIN MARGARET. A Novel No. 35 

‘His style is crisp, curt and vigorous. He has the Stevenson ian 
sea-swagger, the Stevensonian sense of beauty and poetic spirit. 
Mr. Masefield’s descriptions ring true and his characters carry 
conviction.’ The Observer 

MASON, Arthur 

LHE FLYING BO’SUN. A Tale No. 47 

‘What makes the book remarkable is the imaginative power 
which has re-created these events so vividly that even the super- 
natural ones come with the shock and the conviction with wnicb 
actual supernatural events might come.’ From the Introduction 
by EDWIN MUIR 

WIDE SEAS AND MANY LANDS. Reminiscences 

With an Introduction by Maurice baring No. 7 

‘This is an extremely entertaining, and at the same time moving, 
book. We are in the presence of a born writer. We read with 
the same mixture of amazement and delight that fills us through- 
out a Conrad novel.’ New Statesman 
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MAUGHAM, W. Somerset 

LIZA OF LAMBETH. A Tale No. r 4 i 

Lixa of Lambeth is Mr. Somerset Maugham’s first novel, and 
its publication decided the whole course of his life. For if it 
had not succeeded its author could not have turned from 
medicine to letters. The story reflects much of the experience 
which Mr. Maugham gathered when he worked in the slums 
of the East End as a doctor. 

ON A CHINESE SCREEN. Sketches No. 31 

A collection of sketches of life in China. Mr. Somerset 
Maugham writes with equal certainty and vigour whether his 
characters are Chinese or European. 

THE CASUARINA TREE. Stories No. 92 

Intensely dramatic stories in which the stain of the East falls 
deeply on the lives of English men and women. On passion and 
its culminating tragedy he looks with unmoved detachment, 
ringing the changes without comment and yet with litde 
cynicism. 

THE MOON AND SIXPENCE. A Novel No. 91 

‘Mr. Maugham has given us a ruthless and penetrating study in 
personality with a savage truthfulness of delineation and an icy 
contempt for the heroic and the sentimental.’ The Times 

THE GENTLEMAN IN THE PARLOUR No. 179 

‘Mr. Maugham recently travelled from Rangoon by river to 
Mandalay, on horseback through the mountains and forests of 
the Shan States to Bangkok and by sea to Haiphong. Result: 
The Gentleman in the Parlour, a desultory sketch book, very 
little descriptive of the conventional “sights” but occupied, to 
our richer delight, with personal encounters and reflections by 
the way. These are the things that give every journey unique 
value; but only the artist is sufficiently awa-re of that to shed 
the rest and keep only them.’ HORACE thorogood in the 
Evening Standard 
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MENCKEN, H. L. 

.IN DEFENCE OF WOMEN No. jo 

‘All I design by the book is to set down in more or less plain 
form certain ideas that practically every civilised man and 
woman hold in petto, but that have been concealed hitherto by 
the vast mass of sentimentalities swathing the whole woman 
question.’ From the Author’s Introduction 

SELECTED PREJUDICES. First Series. A Book of 
Essays. No. 8 

‘He is exactly the kind of man we are needing* an iconoclast* a 
scoffer at ideals, a critic with whips and scorpions who does 
not hesitate to deal with literary, social and political humbug 
in the one slashing fashion.’ English Review 

SELECTED PREJUDICES. Second Series No. 60 

‘What a master of the straight left in appreciation! Everybody 
who wishes to see how common sense about books and authors 
can be made exhilarating should acquire this delightful book.’ 
Morning Post 

MEREZHKOVSKY, Dmitri 

DECEMBER THE FOURTEENTH. A Novel 
Translated from the Russian by natalie duddington 
With an Introduction by mary agnes Hamilton No. 156 
‘It lives on its own account, and is as wildly exciting as the 
story of a conspiracy can be* but it has certain universal 
qualities. It becomes as you read, not simply an historically 
accurate picture of a particular revolt, but a picture of all 
resistance to all tyrants throughout the ages.’ david garnett 

MEYNELL, Alice 

WAYFARING. Essays No. x 33 

‘Her essays have the merit of saying just enough of the subject, 
and they can be read repeatedly. The surprise coming, from 
that combined grace of manner and sanity of thought is like 
one’s dre^m of what the recognition of a new truth would be. 
Some of the essays so described by George Meredith are here 
collected in book-form for the first time. 
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MILES, Hamish 

SELECTIONS FROM BYRON. Poetry and Prose No. j 54 

Byron’s poetry, the core of his legend and so often the mirror of 
his life, is too often left unread. This selection, which includes 
some examples of his prose, is designed to show not only how 
his verse reflects the drama of Byron’s own life, but also how 
brilliantly Byron diagnosed the evils of the post-war era in 
which his stirring life was spent. 


MITCHISON, Naomi 

CLOUD CUCKOO LAND. A Novel of Sparta No. 88 

‘Rich and frank in passions, and rich, too, in the detail which 
helps to make feigned life seem real.’ Times Literary Supple- 
ment 

WHEN THE BOUGH BREAKS. Stories of the time 

when Rome was crumbling to ruin No. 46 

‘Interesting, delightful and fresh as morning dew. The con- 
noisseur in short stories will turn to some pages in this volume 
again and again with renewed relish.’ Times Literary Supple- 
ment 

BLACK SPARTA. Stories of Sparta and Athens No. 158 
‘Her touch is sure, her description admirable. The reader gets 
a whiff of crushed thyme and of dew on dust as the author tells 
of Pindar’s poetic adventure into Thessaly.’ Times 


MONTAGU, Lady Mary Wortley 

THE TRAVEL LETTERS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited by a. w. 

LAWRENCE No. 143 

In the words of Tobias Smollett: ‘These Letters will show, as 
long as the English language endures, the sprightliness of her 
wit, the solidity of her judgment, the elegance of her taste, and 
the excellence of her real character. They are so bewitchingly 
entertaining, that we defy the most phlegmatic man on earth 
to read one without going through with them.’ 



MOORE, George 

, CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN No. 76 

‘Mr. Moore, true to his period and to his genius, stripped him- 
self of everything that might stand between him and the 
achievement of his artistic object. He does not ask you to 
admire this George Moore. He merely asks you to observe 
him beyond good and evil as a constant plucked from the 
bewildering flow of eternity.’ HUMBERT WOLFE 

MORAN D, Paul 

OPEN ALL NIGHT No. 175 

Six sketches in post-war feminine psychology. M. Morand’s 
young ladies, whether of Barcelona or Constantinople, Rome or 
Paris, Buda Pesth or Scandinavia, are all well worth meeting — 
in print. 

‘The most interesting book by a young French author we 
have seen for many months.’ j. middleton murry in the 
Nation 

‘I must regard this book as a great literary event and a great 
literary guide in the darkness of present-day Europe.’ T. p. 
o’connor in Cassell’s Weekly 

CLOSED ALL NIGHT No. 176 

The masculine pendant to Open All Night , showing the post- 
war man in Dublin, in Berlin, in Paris and in London. An 
Irish poet turned politician, an ex-officcr of the Prussian 
Guard, and a Syrian who mends the complexions and repairs 
the bodies of London ladies; these and others appear in Is I. 
» Morand’s lively pages. 

‘It is a sign of the times that M. Morand should be so naturally 
included with the immortals, but no one who has revelled in his 
peculiar talent would deny him that privilege.* Times 

MORLEY, Christopher 

SAFETY PINS. Essays. With an Introduction by 

H. M. TOMLINSON No. 98 

Mr. Morley is an author who is content to move among his 
fellows, to note, to reflect, and to write genially and urbanely; 
to love words for their sound as well as for their value in ex- 
pression of thought. 
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MORLEY, Christopher 

THUNDER ON THE LEFT. A Novel No. 90 

‘It is personal to every reader, it will become for every one a 
reflection of himself. I fancy that here, as always where work 
is fine and true, the author has created something not as he 
would but as he must, and is here an interpreter of a world 
more wonderful than he himself knows.’ HUGH walpole 

WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS. A Fantasy No. 74 

‘Mr. Morley is a master of consequent inconsequence. His 
humour and irony are excellent, and his satire is only the more 
salient for the delicate and ingenuous fantasy in which it is set/ 
Manchester Guardian 

MURRAY, D. L. 

CANDLES AND CRINOLINES. Essays No. 149 

Mr. Murray’s sub-acid Tory satisfaction enlivens the historical 
essays, his sanity and penetration make memorable the books he 
discusses, while the unfailing charm of his style suffuses the 
reader of his miscellaneous pieces with mood and sentiment 
such as might be evolved from the glow of candles upon crino- 
lines. 

MURRAY, Max 

THE WORLD’S BACK DOORS. Adventures. With 

an Introduction by hector bolitho No. 6 r 

His journey round the world was begun with about enough 
money to buy one meal, and continued for 66,000 miles. There 
arc periods as a longshoreman and as a sailor, and a Chinese 
guard and a night watchman, and as a hobo. 

MURRY, J. Middleton 

THE EVOLUTION OF AN INTELLECTUAL No. 62 
These essays were written during and immediately after che 
Great War. The author says that they record the painful stages 
by which he passed from the so-called intellectual state to the 
state of being what he now considers to be a reasonable man. 
DISCOVERIES No. 152 

These essays are an attempt to make plain some of the under- 
lying motives of great literature. Shakespeare holds the chief 
place in the book. In the essays on Tchekov and Russian Litera- 
ture-^ on Herman Melville and American foetry\ on Marcel 
Proust— the same fundamental pre-occupation, to discover 
la vraie vie, is shown at work. 
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NICHOLS, Beverley 

, TWENTY-FIVE. An Autobiography No. 147 

‘X have read every word of it. It has life and good nature. It is 
full of fun— written with an easy, vivid English/ somerset 
MAUGHAM in The Sunday Times 


O’DONNELL, Peadar 

ISLANDERS No. 1S9 

‘Mr. Peadar O’Donnell has, as Mr. Robert Lynd truly says, 
brought a family to life in his novel Islanders. . . . The 
curtain is lifted on the rough heroic struggle for existence of a 
community of Irish fishermen off the western coast, and we are 
privileged for a brief space to join them in their griefs and 
pleasures as one of themselves. ... It is excellent to find a 
book in which there is no more straining after effect than there 
is in the best of Wordsworth’s sonnets. There is no hint of 
mere cleverness from beginning to end.’ Daily Telegraph 


O’FLAHERTY, Liam 

SPRING SOWING. Stories . No. 26 

‘Nothing seems to escape Mr. O’Flaherty’s eye 5 his brain turns 
all things to drama; and his vocabulary is like a river in spate. 
Spring Soloing is a book to buy, or to borrow, or, yes, to steal.’ 
Bookman 


THE BLACK SOUL. A Novel No. 99 

l The Black Soul overwhelms one like a storm. . . . Nothing 


like it has been written by any Irish writer.’ 'IE' in The Irish 
Statesman 


THE INFORMER. A Novel No. 12S 

• This realistic novel of the Dublin underworld is generally con- 
ceded to be Mr. O’Flaherty’s most outstanding book. It is to 
be produced as a film by British International Pictures, who 
regard it as one of the most ambitious of their efforts. 

TWO YEARS # Na ■ *9° 

Although it is a true autobiography this book reads like 
fiction, carrying one at incredible speed from one country to 
another, through multitudes of (very) odd jobs, in and out of 
brothels, taverns and dens of vice. The writer finds time between 
accounts of his extraordinary adventures to pass judgment on 
practically everything discussed on a golf course, in a United 
Services Club or in a Bloomsbury Studio. 
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O’NEILL, Eugene 

THE MOON OF THE CARIBBEES, AND OTHER 
PLAYS OF THE SEA. With an Introduction by 

ST. JOHN ERVINE No. 116 

‘Mr. O’Neill is immeasurably the most interesting man of letters 
that America has produced since the death of Walt Whitman.’ 
From the Introduction 

O’SHAUGHNESSY, Edith 

VIENNESE MEDLEY. A Novel No. 51 

‘It is told with infinite tenderness, with many touches of grave 
or poignant humour, in a very beautiful book, which no lover of 
fiction should allow to pass unread. A book which sets its 
writer definitely in* the first rank of living English novelists.’ 
Sunday Times 

PATER, Walter 

MARIUS THE EPICUREAN No. 23 

Walter Pater was at the same time a scholar of wide sympathies 
and a master of the English language. He describes with rare 
delicacy of feeling and insight the religious and philosophic 
tendencies of the Roman Empire at the time of Antoninus Pius 
as they affected the mind and life of the story’s hero. 

THE RENAISSANCE No. 63 

This English classic contains studies of those ‘supreme artists’ 
Michelangelo and Da Vinci, and of Botticelli, Della Robia, 
Mirandola, and others, who ‘have a distinct faculty of their 
own by which they convey to us a peculiar quality of pleasure 
which we cannot get elsewhere.’ 

PICKTHALL, Marmaduke 

ORIENTAL ENCOUNTERS No.'i 03 

In Oriental Encounters , Mr. Pickthall relives his earlier man- 
hood’s discovery of Arabia and sympathetic encounters with 
the Eastern mind. He is one of the few travellers who really 
bridges the racial gulf. 

POWELL, Sydney Walter 

THE ADVENTURES OF A WANDERER No. 64 

Throwing up a position in the Civil Service in Natal because he 
preferred movement and freedom to monotony and security, the 
author started his wanderings by enlisting in»-an Indian Ambu- 
lance Corps in the South African War. Afterwards he wandered 
all over the world. 



POWYS, Llewelyn 

BLACK LAUGHTER No. 127 

Black Laughter is a kind of Robinson Crusoe of the continent of 
Africa. You actually share the sensations of a sensitive and 
artistic nature suddenly transplanted from a peaceful English 
village into the heart of Africa. 

PROWSE, R. O. 

A GIFT OF THE DUSK. With an Introduction by 

J. MIDDLETON MURRY No. 1 78 

The scene is a retreat among Swiss mountains, a place of sun- 
light and a place of exile, the life of which is depicted as it is 
really lived beneath the blinds of the sunlit balconies. It is the 
story of two people who, in a companionship intimate as their 
loneliness, poignant as their need, discover the gift that the 
dusk of their lives has to give. 

RANSOME, Arthur 

RACUNDRA’S FIRST CRUISE No. 65 

‘His experiences and adventures in fair and dirty weather, the 
places he visited, the primitive life of the Esthonian islanders, 
some extraordinarily beautiful anecdotes, and the charm and 
humour of Mr. Ransome’s writing, form a book of which there 
is little more to be said than that it is delightful— a pleasure to 
read from beginning to end.’ The Spectator 

READE, Winwood 

THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN No. 66 

‘Few sketches of universal history by one single author have 
been written. One book that has' influenced me very strongly 
is The Martyrdom of Man. This “dates,” as people say nowa- 
days, and it has a fine gloom of its own; but it is still an extra- 
ordinarily inspiring presentation of human history as one 
consistent process.’ H. G. WELLS in An Outline of History 

REYNOLDS, Stephen 

A POOR MAN’S HOUSE No. 93 

Vivid and intimate pictures of a Devonshire fisherman’s life. 
‘Compact, harmonious, without a single— I won’t say false — 
but uncertain note, true in aim, sentiment and expression, pre- 
cise and imaginative, never precious, but containing here and 
there an absolutely priceless phrase. . . Joseph conrad 
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RIESENBERG, Felix 

SHIPMATES. Seafaring portraits No. 107 

A collection of intimate character-portraits of men with whom 
the author has sailed on many voyages. The sequence of studies 
blends into a fascinating panorama of living characters. 

ROBERTS, Captain George 

A SERIES OF UNCOMMON EVENTS No. 40 

The Manner of his being taken by Three Pyrate Ships which, 
after having plundered him, and detained him 10 Days, put 
him aboard his own Sloop, without Provisions, Water, etc. 

The Hardships he endur’d for above 20 Days, ’till he arriv’d at 
the Island of St. Nicholas, from whence he was blown off to Sea; 
and after Four Days of Difficulty and Distress, was Ship- 
wreck’d on the Unfrequented Island of St. John. 

ROBINSON, James Harvey 

THE MIND IN THE MAKING. An Essay No. 9 

‘For me, I think James Harvey Robinson is going to be almost 
as important as was Huxley in my adolescence, and William 
James in later years. It is a cardinal book. I question whether 
in the long run people may not come to it, as making a new 
initiative into the world’s thoughts and methods.’ From the 
Introduction by H. G. WELLS 

ROSEBERY, The Earl of 

NAPOLEON: THE LAST PHASE No. 96 

Of books and memoirs about Napoleon there is indeed no end, 
but of the veracious books such as this there are remarkably few. 
It aims to penetrate the deliberate darkness which surrounds the 
last act of the Napoleonic drama. 

RUTHERFORD, Mark 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHER- 
FORD. With an Introduction by h. w. massingham No. 67 
Because of its honesty, delicacy and simplicity of portraiture, 
this book has always had a curious grip upon the affections of 
its readers. An English Amiel, inheriting^ to his comfort an 
English Old Crome landscape, he freed and strengthened his 
own spirit as he will his reader’s. 



RUTHERFORD, Mark 

THE DELIVERANCE No. 68 

Once read, Hale White [Mark Rutherford] is never forgotten. 
But he is not yet approached through the highways of English 
letters. To the lover of his work, nothing can be more attrac- 
tive than the pure and serene atmosphere of thought in which 
his art moves. 

THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE No. 69 

‘Since Bunyan, English Puritanism has produced one imagina- 
tive genius of the highest order. To my mind, our fiction con- 
tains no more perfectly drawn pictures of English life in its 
recurring emotional contrast of excitement and repose more 
valuable to the historian, or more stimulating to the imaginative 
reader.* h. w. massingham 

SHELVOCKE, Captain George 

A PRIVATEER’S VOYAGE ROUND THE 
WORLD. With aspersions upon him by william 
betagh. Edited by a. w. Lawrence No. 142 

A book of 1726, well known as the source of the albatross 
incident and other passages in the ‘Ancient Mariner’; it de- 
scribes the exploits of a private ship of war on the coasts of 
South America, its wreck on the Crusoe island of Juan 
Fernandez, and the subsequent adventures of its company in 
various parts of the Pacific. 

SITWELL, Constance 

FLOWERS AND ELEPHANTS. With an Intro- 
“ duction by e. m. forster No. 115 

Mrs. Sitwell has known India well, and has filled her pages with 
many vivid little pictures, and with sounds and scents. But it is 
the thread on which her impressions are strung that is so 
fascinating, a thread so delicate and rare that the slightest 
clumsiness in definition would snap it. 

SMITH, Pauline 

THE BEADLE. A Novel of South Africa No. 129 

‘A story. of great beauty, and told with simplicity and tender- 
ness that makes it linger in the memory. It is a notable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the day.’ Morning Post 
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SMITH, Pauline 

THE LITTLE KAROO. Stories of South Africa 
With an Introduction by Arnold bennett No. 

‘Nothing like this has been written about South African life 
since Olive Schreiner and her Story of an African Farm took the 
literary world by storm.’ The Daily Telegraph 

SQUIRE, J. C. 

THE GRUB STREET NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS ^ N o. I02 

Stories of literary life, told with a breath of fantasy and gaily 
ironic humour. Each character lives, and is the more lively for 
its touch of caricature. 

SULLIVAN, J. W. N. 

ASPECTS OF SCIENCE. First Series No. 70 

Although they deal with different aspects of various scientific 
ideas the papers which make up this volume do illustrate, more 
or less, one point of view. This book tries to show one or two 
of the many reasons why science may be interesting for people 
who are not specialists as well as for those who are. 

SYMONS, Arthur 

PLAYS, ACTING AND MUSIC No. 113 

This book deals mainly with music and with the various arts 
of the stage. Mr. Arthur Symons shows how each art has its 
own laws, its own limits; these it is the business of the critic 
jealously to distinguish. Yet in the study of art as art it should 
be his endeavour to master the universal science of beauty. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. A critical study No. 94 

When Blake spoke the first word of the nineteenth century there 
was none to hear it; and now that his message has penetrated 
the world, and is slowly remaking it, few are conscious of the 
man who first voiced it. This lack of knowledge is remedied 
in Mr. Symons’s work. 

TCHEKOFF, Anton 

TWO PLAYS: The Cherry Orchard and The Sea Gull. 

Translated by george Calderon No. 33 

Tchekoff had that fine comedic spirit which relishes the in- 
congruity between the actual disorder of the world with the 
underlying order. He habitually mingled ( tragedy (which is 
life seen close at hand) with comedy (which is life seen at a dis- 
tance). His plays are tragedies with the texture of comedy. 
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THOMAS, Edward 

A LITERARY PILGRIM IN ENGLAND No. 95 

A book about the homes and resorts of English writers, from 
John Aubrey, Cowper, Gilbert White, Cobbett, Wordsworth, 
Burns, Borrow and Lamb, to Swinburne, Stevenson, Meredith, 
W. H. Hudson and H. Belloc. 

THE POCKET BOOK OF POEMS AND SONGS 
FOR THE OPEN AIR No. 97 

This anthology is meant to please those lovers of poetry and the 
country who like a book that can always lighten some of their 
burdens or give wings to their delight, whether in the open air 
by day, or under the roof at evening; in it is gathered much of 
the finest English poetry. 

TURGENEV, Ivan 

FATHERS AND CHILDREN. Translated by 

CONSTANCE GARNETT No. 83 

‘As a piece of art, fathers and Children is the most powerful of 
all Turgenev’s works. The figure of Bazarov is not only the 
political centre of the book, but a figure in which the eternal 
tragedy of man’s impotence and insignificance is realised in 
scenes of a most ironical human drama.’ edvvard garnett 

ON THE EVE. Translated by Constance garnett No. 8z 
On the Eve is a quiet work, yet over which the growing con- 
sciousness of coming events casts its heavy shadow. Turgenev, 
even as he sketched the ripening love of a young girl, has made 
us feel the dawning aspirations of a nation. 

SMOKE. Translated by Constance garnett No. 84 

In this novel Turgenev sees and reflects, even in the shifting 
phases of political life, that which is universal in human nature. 
His work is compassionate, beautiful, unique; in the sight of 
his fellow-craftsmen always marvellous and often perfect. 

VERGA, Giovanni 

MASTRO-DON GESUALDO. A Novel. Trans- 
lated by D. H. LAWRENCE No. 7 1 

Verga, who died in 1922-, is recognised as one of the greatest of 
Italian writers of fiction. ‘It is a fine full tale, a fine full picture 
of life, with a bold beauty of its own which Mr. Lawrence must 
have relished greatly as he translated it.’ Observer 
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VERGA, Giovanni 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA jy 0 . I?3 

Giovanni Verga, a Sicilian, died in 1922. His work is of the 
blood and salt of Sicily. Practically all serious Italian critics 
regard Verga as the greatest of Italian writers of fiction with 
the single exception of Manzoni. As far as style goes, Verga 
aims to be unliterary, to be close to the spoken language of his 
characters. The story is the original upon which Mascagni’s 
opera was written. 

VOIGT, F. A. 

COMBED OUT j\T 0 . I22 

This account of life in the army in 1 9 1 7-1 8, both at home and in 
France, is written with a telling incisiveness. The author does 
not indulge in an unnecessary word, but packs in just the right 
details with an intensity of feeling that is infectious. 

WATERS, W. G. 

TRAVELLER’S JOY. An Anthology No. 106 

This anthology has been selected for publication in the 
Travellers’ Library from among the many collections of verse 
because of its suitability for the traveller, particularly the 
summer and autumn traveller, who would like to carry with 
him some store of literary provender. 

WELLS, H. G. 

CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER. A Novel. No. 100 
‘At first reading the book is utterly beyond criticism ; all the 
characters are delightfully genuine.’ Spectator 
‘Brimming over with Wellsian insight, humour and invention. 
No one but Mr. Wells could have written the whole book and 
given it such a verve and sparkle.’ Westminster Gazette „ 

THE DREAM. A Novel No. 20 

‘It is the richest, most generous and absorbing thing that Mr. 
Wells has given us for years and years.’ Daily News 
‘I find this book as close to being magnificent as any book that I 
have ever read. It is full of inspiration and life.’ Daily Graphic 

WHARTON, Edith 

IN MOROCCO No. 41 

Morocco is a land of mists and mysteries, of trailing silver veils 
through which minarets, mighty towers, hot palm groves and 
Atlas snows peer and disappear at the will of the Atlantic cloud- 
drifts. 



WHARTON, Edith 

ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS No. 114 

Mrs. Wharton’s perception of beauty and her grace of writing 
are matters of general acceptance. Her book gives us pictures 
of mountains and rivers, monks, nuns and saints. 

WHITAKER, Malachi 

FROST IN APRIL No. rSi 

‘This collection of short stories, impressions, incidents and 
mere notes about life has a number of things to recommend 
it— variety, sincerity, a feeling for beauty and a sort of eager- 
ness that is refreshing.* Times Literary Supplement 

WITHERS, Percy 

FRIENDS IN SOLITUDE. With an Introduction by 

LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE No. 131 

Percy Withers, who lived for many years in the Lake Country, 
selects certain of the dale folk to tell in their own fashion so 
much the manner of men they are, so much of their life-story, 
of its prosperities, endurances, pathos, as may make the picture 
of his own experience more complete and give to it a more 
human significance. 

IN A CUMBERLAND DALE. With an Introduction 

by LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE No. 193 

*. . . The book is a diary of delights, the delights that a mind 
humane and sensitive, well-stored and unfatigued, can derive 
from liberty to trace at leisure the “bright and intricate device 
of days and” seasons” in a treasure-house of beauty like the Lake 

# District. ... A man must know the district extraordinarily 
well, and have rare openness and nicety of vision, who can read 
the book without learning many things which he had never 
seen there. The writing of it, always good, is often very good 
indeed.’ c. E. Montague in the Manchester Guardian 

ZANGWILL, Israel 

THE KING OF SCHNORRERS No. 164 

Humour of a rich and active character pervades the delightful 
history 0/ Menhasseh, the magnificently autocratic king of 
Schnorrers, or Jewish beggars, who, dressed in his dirty rags, 
was as haughty in demanding charity as in accepting it. 
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The Life and Letters Series has been reviewed 
by Mr. Frank Swinnerton in The Evening 
News thus : 

‘The first volumes of this new and handsome 
_ series should meet the most modern taste. 

Here in beautiful light form are books which 
“ have all been previously published within the 
— last three or four years at much higher prices. 

‘Of the first titles every one is the kind of 
work to make any keen reader say to himself, “I wish I 
could afford that! If it were cheaper I’d buy it!” 

‘With the price 4s. 6d. a volume, the appearance handsome 
and very agreeable. The Life and Letters Series can be 
afforded. The bargain will be a good one.’ 

ANTHONY, Katharine 

CATHERINE THE GREAT. With a Frontispiece No. 13 
‘This lively and well -written study is a judicious treatment of a 
temperament and a reputation, and the whole book is a contri- 
bution to the study, not only of Catherine the Great, but of a 
significant period in Russian history.’ Time and Tide 

BELLOC, Hilaire 

A CONVERSATION WITH AN ANGEL No. 27 

In this volume of essays Mr. Belloc well maintains his usual 
high level of pungent and witty writing. His subjects are 
varied as they are diverting, and include pages on poverty, 
academic hate and epigrams, on Renan, Gibbon and Macaulay, 
on witchcraft, pavement artists and bridges. 

HOW THE REFORMATION HAPPENED No. 50 

‘This book is well worth reading. . . . Mr. Belloc has mar- 
shalled the events of the Reformation into significant intervals 
and order and charged his narrative so richly with ideas that 
an old and complex story has become fresh and lucid.* 
Manchester Guardian 
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BERCOVICI, Konrad 

.THE STORY OF THE GYPSIES. Illustrated from 

photographs by E. o. hoppe No. ii 

‘The author of this fascinating book has not only made re- 
searches into the history of this people but has also lived, 
travelled and been entertained by them. Though it would be 
extravagant to say that he had the genius of George Borrow, 
it is certain that he has more respect for the truth and for 
scholarly fact than had that great though erratic man.’ Listener 


BIRKENHEAD, The late Earl of, edited by 

THE ADVENTURES OF RALPH RASHLEIGH 
(a penal exile in Australia 1825-1844). Illustrated from 
facsimile pages of the original MS. No. 20 

This book reveals, through the sufferings and vicissitudes of a 
single convict transported to New South Wales for burglary, a 
vivid picture of the conditions under which the penal code was 
administered less than a hundred years ago. 


BONE, James 

THE LONDON PERAMBULATOR. Illustrated 

with drawings by muirhead bone No. 23 

‘The quiet humour of the writer and hand of the artist go 
together to present the majesty, the beauty, the variety, the 
oddity of London in a book one would not soon tire of 
praising. 1 Times Literary Supplement 


BROWNLEE, Frank 

CATTLE THIEF No. 

This is the life story of a South African native. In its divination 
of the native mind the book is a little masterpiece. More than 
this, the exploits of Ntsukumbini, a member of a family of 
professional stock thieves, his outwitting of the police, his 
experiences in the gold mines, his loves and sorrows, make 
really good reading. 
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BUTLER, Samuel 

EREWHON. A Satire. Illustrated with woodcuts by 

ROBERT GIBBINGS No. £6 

‘To lash the age, to ridicule vain pretensions, to expose 
hypocrisy, to deride humbug in education, politics and religion, 
are tasks beyond most men’s powers ; but occasionally, very 
occasionally, a bit of genuine satire secures for itself more than 
a passing nod of recognition. Erevohon is such a satire. . . . 
The best of its kind since Gulliver's Travels' augustine 

BIRRELL 

ALPS AND SANCTUARIES. Illustrated with two 

maps No. 25 

* Alps and Sanctuaries is essentially a holiday book, and no one 
ever enjoyed a holiday more keenly than Butler. Here we 
see him in his most unbuttoned mood, giving the rein to his 
high spirits and letting his fantastic humour carry him 
whither it would.’ from the Introduction by R. a. STREATFEild 

CUMMINGS, E. E. 

THE ENORMOUS ROOM. With a Frontispiece 
portrait of the Author, and an Introduction by 
ROBERT GRAVES No. 2 

‘He reveals himself as a man of sensibility and fortitude, and 
he writes always with such good taste that I do not think any- 
one reading his book, could feel otherwise than that it is the 
work of a rare, fine spirit.’ Sunday Times 

DARK, Sidney 

FIVE DEANS. With five illustrations No. 26 

‘The five Deans drawn and characterised in this book are 
Colet, Donne, Swift, Stanley, and Inge. ... It is extra- 
ordinarily brilliant, carrying the reader on with unflagging 
interest from beginning to end. The writer is gifted with a 
sure instinctive capacity to exclude the dull and the heavy, and 
to include the humanly interesting and attractive.’ The Church 
Times 

DAVIES, W. H. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SUPER-TRAMP. 

Illustrated from four portraits of the Author and an 
Introduction by george Bernard shaw No. 6 

T recommend this most remarkable Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp to your special attention.’ george Bernard 
SHAW 
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DE KRUIF, Paul 

MICROBE HUNTERS. Illustrated bv four portraits No. 3 
This book captures for the reader something of the intellectual 
excitement and romance associated with the works of the 
greater scientists. 

HUNGER FIGHTERS W0. 45 

‘The best detective thriller is no more exciting than this storv 
of the fight of a dozen North Americans, farmers and scientists, 
to guard the food supply of a quarter of the world. It is written 
in the choicest modern American, racy and “high-pressured,” 
and it is intensely dramatic. Mr. de Kruif writes about men , 
most of them holding Government positions at small salaries, 
who fought steadily and patiently year after year, to find wheat 
that would grow in wind, drought and frost, and seed maize 
that would produce eighty bushels instead of forty/ Yorkshire 
Post 

DIMNET, Ernest 

THE BRONTE SISTERS. With four Illustrations No. 19 
The Bronte Sisters is an ideal co-mingling of critical biography 
and literary criticism. With great tenderness, with much sym- 
pathy, but with rigid intellectual honesty, the author recreates 
for us the parsonage and its inhabitants, and brings especially to 
the mentality of Charlotte and Emily Bronte a fresh analytical 
talent. 

DOUGHTY, Charles M. 

PASSAGES FROM ARABIA DESERTA. Selected 

by EDWARD GARNETT. With a Frontispiece No. zi 

‘Charles Montagu Doughty was one of the great men of our 
day, the author of a unique prose masterpiece. For many 

• readers it is a book so majestic, so vital, of such incomparable 
beauty of thought, of observation, and of diction as to occupy 
a place apart among their most cherished literary- possessions/ 
'Observer 

EDINGER, George, and NEEP, E. J. C. 

HORATIO NELSON. WTE four illustrations No. 44 

The British Nation has set Nelson on such a high pedestal in 
Trafalgar Square that nobody can see what he looks like, and 
biographers have always held their telescopes to the blind eye. 
The story of Lord Nelson is the story of the greatest conspiracy 
of silence of the last hundred and fifty years and is among the 
great love tragedies of the world. 
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FOAKES-JACKSON, F. J. 

THE LIFE OF SAINT PAUL No. 48 

‘Dr. Foakes- Jackson succeeds in giving an impressive account 
of the Apostle’s work and its results on Christianity’s life and 
faith. He emphasizes the human interest in the career and 
character of one of the most remarkable personalities in history. 
... The work is intended for readers who desire to gain a 
clear conception of the special contribution made by St. Paul 
to Christianity, and the conditions in which it was made.’ 
Times 


GRAVES, Robert 

GOOD-BYE TO ALL THAT. With eight illustrations No. 22 
’‘Good-bye to all That is a very good book, both picturesque 
and honest, and excellently written. Robert Graves is a fine 
poet— none better to-day, in my view. All poets write good 
prose, and he does. ... It is the sincere and convincing 
expression of a distinguished individuality.’ ARNOLD Bennett 


HENDY, E. W. 

WILD EXMOOR THROUGH THE YEAR No. 37 

‘Mr. Hendy is one of the best writers among our naturalists, 
with abundant and intimate knowledge of his country and its 
wild inhabitants. There must be many people who will find 
this their book; now that we have lost our old freedom of 
passage across country, with the rights of way curtailed or 
quietly filched almost everywhere, Exmoor and Dartmoor 
mean more than ever.’ edward Thompson in The Observer 

HINDUS, Maurice 

HUMANITY UPROOTED No. 41 

‘I have just read your book. It answers a score of questions I’ve 
been asking about Russia and a score of others I should have 
asked had I known enough to ask them. It is as illuminating 
and exciting as it is convincing. I’ve learnt more from it than 
I have from any other book I’ve read for years.’ From a letter 
to the author bv MR. H. G. WELLS 
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HORN, Alfred Aloysius 

TRADER HORN (The Ivory Coast in the Earlies), 

Edited by ethelreda lewis. With an Introduction 
by JOHN GALSWORTHY. Illustrated with portraits No. 4 

‘This is a gorgeous book, more full of sheer stingo than any 
you are likely to come across in a day’s march among the book- 
shops of wherever you may be.’ From mr. john Galsworthy’s 
Introduction 

THE WATERS OF AFRICA. Edited by 

ETHELREDA LEWIS * No. 28 

Even more mysterious than the cannibals and shadowy rivers 
of Western Africa is the East Coast of fifty years ago with its 
magic island of Madagascar and its island-sewn Mozambique 
Channel. Here, as in his other book, the famous conversations 
of Horn with his editor amplify the old man’s narrative. 

HUDDLESTON, Sisley 

LOUIS XIV: IN LOVE AND WAR. With twelve 

illustrations No. 46 

Mr. Huddleston, in his reconstruction of the dramatic events 
of the Grand Siecle, endeavours to explain the springs of Louis’ 
conduct; and he takes a novel view of the resplendent Monarch. 
The story is told with dramatic force. His love affairs with 
Marie Mancini, with Henrietta, sister of Charles II of England, 
with the gentle La Valliere, are freshly related. Altogether, 
it is a stirring study of a remarkable period of modern history. 

JACKSON, Holbrook 

THE EIGHTEEN NINETIES. With twenty-six 

illustrations No. 1 7 

‘The curious investigator of the future will always be able to 
* see the period’s main outlines, and to find them dearly traced 
m Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s animated and attractive pages.’ 
The Daily Telegraph 

KURLBAUM-SIEBERT, Margarete 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. With four illustrations No. 43 
‘This book gives a vivid picture of the bloody turmoil of the 
time: passionate loyalties and black treacheries, the pageantry 
and the squalor, the scheming and the futility, of dying 
Feudalism. There is the enigmatic beauty, sweetness and 
horror of Queen “Hone Pot,” there is Elizabeth of England, 
her hard rival, and there is the mighty Earl of Bothweli.’ 
Daily News 
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LANGDON-DAVIES, John 

A SHORT HISTORY OF WOMEN No. 42 

A most readable and reasonable book in which the author 
traces the ideas and theories which have been held about the 
position of women and the treatment which has been meted out 
to them during the last six thousand years. 

LEYEL, Mrs. C. F. 

THE MAGIC OF HERBS No. 34 

‘Mrs. Leyel has gone deep into her subject and has brought 
back wonders from the earliest dawn of science and from all 
parts of the world . . . treasures of curious and useful informa- 
tion purged of their dross are presented, not too methodically 
and yet methodically enough/ Manchester Guardian 

LUBBOCK, Percy 

EARLHAM. With a Frontispiece No. 7 

‘The book seems too intimate to be reviewed. We want to be 
allowed to read it, and to dream over it, and keep silence about 
it. His judgment is perfect, his humour is true and ready; 
his touch light and prim* his prose is exact and clean and full 
of music.’ Times 

SHADES OF ETON No. 30 

The author was at Eton in the ’nineties of the last century. To 
those years belong the figures and scenes recalled in this book— 
in which they appear as they seemed to a boy, and in which an 
attempt is made to measure the effect of Eton on a boy’s 
imagination. Warre himself, F. W. Warre-Cornish and his 
wife, H. E. Luxmoore and A. C. Benson were among Chose 
who counted most deeply in that impression; these and other 
figures familiar to Etonians of that time are sketched in detail. 

LUDWIG, Emil 

GENIUS AND CHARACTER. Illustrated by six- 
teen portraits No. 9 

‘As in his longer biographies, it is the dramatic values of motive 
and action he seeks, the flashes of illumination in the chiaroscuro 
investing a lonely figure. This is not a ponderous book; it is a 
series of vivacious and sometimes very moving studies.’ The 
Spectator 



MAYO, Katherine 

MOTHER INDIA. Illustrated No. 5 

‘It is certainly the most Fascinating, the most devastating, and at 
the same time the most important and truthful book that has 
been written about India for a good deal more than a genera- 
tion.’ Neva Statesman 

McCURDY 3 Edward 

THE MIND OF LEONARDO DA VINCI .Vo. 31 

Mr. McCurdy has made a special study of the manuscript and 
notebooks of Leonardo, a selection of which he edited. He 
attempts here a biographical study of Leonardo in which the 
subject’s mind and mentality is the selective factor. The book 
is in three parts and deals with the period of his life at Florence, 
at Milan, and during the years of his wandering. 

MEYNELL, Viola 

ALICE MEYNELL. With eleven illustrations No. 47 

‘Miss Viola Meynell’s Memoir of her mother, Ahce Meymli, is 
a beautiful book. It was a difficult task to do justice to that 
most noble woman, with her many talents— poet, critic, 
journalist and— no less giftedly— wife, mother and friend. 
But it has been worthily done. The reader will be grateful for 
the liberal quotations from Mrs. Meynell’s poetry and literary 
criticism. They enrich the Memoir greatly.’ Evening Standard 

MUIR, Edwin 

JOHN KNOX. Illustrated by four portraits No. 12 

The study is not concerned with the truth or the falsehood of 

, Calvinism, but rather presents the Calvinist in all his activities 
from the greatest to the most trifling, and shows his creed 
working out, here in heroic and there in ridiculous form. 

MURRY, J. Middleton 

SON OF WOMAN No. 40 

‘A very detailed exposition of the life-work of D. H. Lawrence, 
and it would be impossible— I will say that— to find a better 
interpretation. It will be indispensable to any future historian 
of this prophetic period: Mr. Murry was a great friend of 
Lawrence, and is excellently placed to tell us exactly the 
significance of every fresh development in this gospel.’ 
wyndham lewis in Time and Tide 
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NILES, Blair 

CONDEMNED TO DEVIL’S ISLAND. The 
biography of a French Convict. Illustrated from 
drawings by B. K. MORRIS I0 

Mrs. Blair Niles is the first woman to have been allowed to 
visit the most notorious Devil’s Island since it became a penal 
colony. She describes this penal settlement in the person of a 
young French burglar, and tells an almost unbearable tale 
of thousands of men starved of hope and leisure. 

POWYS, John Cowper 

THE MEANING OF CULTURE ^o. 33 

‘Here in a dozen chapters of eloquent and glowing prose, 
Mr. Powys describes for every reader that citadel which is 
himself and explains to him how it may be strengthened and 
upheld and on what terms it is most worth upholding.’ 
Manchester Guardian 


RANDELL, Captain Jack 

I’M ALONE. With eight illustrations Jdo, 49 

‘Back and forth across the world since he was a small boy has 
Jack Randell sought adventure, and on sea and land he has 
found it. Modestly but vigorously he tells his life story, from 
the time he signed as an A. B. at the age of sixteen until over 
thirty years later the rum runner Tm Alone was sunk under him 
by a U.S. Revenue cutter. . . . Here apparently, is a man 
who runs into a perilous adventure whatever his job, and, 
what is more, thoroughly enjoys it. There can be very Tew 
with such a record.’ Daily Telegraph 

RANSOME, Arthur 

ROD AND LINE jVo. 38 

"Rod and Line must be placed in the front rank of contemporary 
angling literature, both for its insight into the “sunset hues” 
through which most of us see our sport (in reminiscence), and 
for its .literary excellence. It possesses, too, just that touch of 
whimsical humour with which most of us (again in reminis- 
cence) clothe the nakedness of those distressing times which 
confirm us in our conviction that Job was no fisherman.’ Field 



READ, Herbert 

, WORDSWORTH Ac. 35 

‘This study of Wordsworth is to me a landmark in English 
criticism such as we have not had since the Biographic Literaria, 
... If ever I recognized great work, proclaimed by its own 
strength and simplicity, here is such.’ RICHARD CHURCH in the 
Spectator 


SHAND, P. Morton 

A BOOK OF FOOD No. 8 

Dr. Johnson said: ‘Most people have a foolish way of not 
minding, or pretending not to mind, what they eat. For my 
own part I mind my belly most studiously and very carefully; 
for I look upon it that be who does not mind his belly will 
hardly mind anything else.’ 

SIEGFRIED, Andre 

AMERICA COMES OF AGE. A French Analysis. 

Illustrated by eight maps and diagrams. Translated from 
the French by h. h. hemming and doris hemming No. 1 
‘It is a brilliant study of the most important, and in some ways 
the most interesting, though certainly not the loveliest, nation 
on earth.’ THE VERY REV. DEAN W. R. INGE 

SULLIVAN, J. W. N. 

BEETHOVEN, His spiritual development. Illustrated No. 15 
‘Few men are better qualified to write a study of Beethoven 

* than Mr, J. W. N. Sullivan. . . .’ The Spectator 

‘It is a striking merit of Mr. Sullivan’s book that it explains 
Beethoven to the unmusical philosopher.’ The Neva Statesman 

TAYLOR, G. R. Stirling 

SEVEN NINETEENTH-CENTURY STATESMEN No. 39 
‘This vivid book ... has the virtues of penetration, skilful 
arrangement, clear purpose, a lively style. It makes an excellent 
summary of the political history of England during most of the 
nineteenth century ... it has not a dull page; the author has 
a keen eye for character, and an enviable gift for presentation.’ 
osbert burdett in the Observer 
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WALLAS, Graham 

THE ART OF THOUGHT No. 24 

A book written with the practical purpose of helping the 
apprentice thinker to become a competent craftsman. The 
author examines the proposition that the human mind is 
‘actuated by instinct, but instrumented by reason,’ and suggests 
its application to our own thought. 


WEST, Rebecca 

THE STRANGE NECESSITY: Critical Essays No. 18 
Miss Rebecca West’s book is a sequence of challenging studies 
of modern books and authors. The Strange Necessity— Ait— 
which is so inclusive of opposites. Speculating on this brings 
Miss West to an analysis of literature, and the discovery of a 
double and vital function which it fulfils for man. 

WILLI AMS-ELLIS, Clough & Amabel 

THE PLEASURES OF ARCHITECTURE. 

. Illustrated from drawings and photographs No. 14 

This book will bring enlightenment and entertainment to those 
who like a well-built house or office building when they see it, 
but are not quite sure as to the reasons why they like it. 

WOOLLEY, C. L. 

DEAD TOWNS AND LIVING MEN No. 29 

Dead Towns and Living Men describes the training that goes to 
make a fully equipped archaeologist, the sort of places, usually 
far away from the beaten track, that he lives in, and the sort of 
men, usually ignorant and sometimes half-civilised, whom he 
must control and live with. Archaeology as a satisfying human 
adventure has never been better described than in this book. 

WRIGHT, Eugene 

THE GREAT HORN SPOON No. 3 6 

‘In The Great Horn Spoon a young American has presented us 
with a travel book that is really worth reading ... it is alive 
... he writes with gusto, he carries us along with him, makes 
us feel hot and cold, fearful or exultant, conjures up jungles 
and deserts for us.’ j. b. Priestley 



THE NOVELS OF RADCLYFFE HALL, uniform 
edition. Small cr. 8vo. Black cloth, fully gilt. 5 s - net 
* a volume. 

THE UNLIT LAMP 
ADAM’S BREED 

THE NOVELS OF SINCLAIR LEWIS, Nobel Prize 
edition. Mr. Sinclair Lewis was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for literature in 1930. Uniform edition. Small cr. 8vo. 
Red cloth, fully gilt. 5s. net a volume. 

BABBITT 

THE JOB 

MAIN STREET 

OUR MR. WRENN 

MARTIN ARROWSMITH 

FREE AIR 

DODSWORTH 

ELMER GANTRY 

THE TRAIL OF THE HAWK 

THE COLLECTED WORKS OF MARY WEBB, 
uniform edition. Small cr. 8vo. Green cloth, fully gilt. 
5s. net a volume. 

GONE TO EARTH. With an Introduction by John buchan 
SEVEN FOR A SECRET. With an Introduction by Robert 
LYND 

-PRECIOUS BANE. With an Introduction by the RT. hqn. 
STANLEY BALDWIN 

THE GOLDEN ARROW. With an Introduction by G. K. 
CHESTERTON 

THE HOUSE IN DORMER FOREST. With an Introduction 
by the rev. h. r. l. sheppard 

POEMS AND THE SPRING OF JOY. With an Introduction 

by WALTER DE LA MARE 

ARMOUR WHEREIN HE TRUSTED. A Collection . of her 
short stories, including the unfinished novel upon which she 
was working at the time of her death. With an Introduction by 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
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THE NOVELS OF MISS E. H. YOUNG, uniform 
edition. Small cr. 8vo. Blue cloth, fully gilt. 5s. net a 
volume. 

WILLIAM 

THE MISSES MALLETT 
YONDER 

THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER 
MOOR FIRES 
MISS MOLE 

THE NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES OF 
NAOMI MITCHISON, uniform edition. Small cr. 8vo. 
5s. net a volume. 

THE CONQUERED 
WHEN THE BOUGH BREAKS 
BLACK SPARTA 
CLOUD CUCKOO LAND 
BARBARIAN STORIES 

THE PLAYS OF EUGENE O’NEILL, uniform edition. 
Blue cloth, gilt. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net a volume. 

THE EMPEROR JONES: and other Plays. The Emperor 
Jones , The Straw, and Different 

THE MOON OF THE CARIBBEES: and other Plays of 
the Sea. The Moon of the Caribbees , Bound East for Cardiff ’ 
The Long Voyage Home , In the Zone , lie , Where the Cross is 
Made , and The Rope . With an Introduction by ST. JOHN 
ERVINE 

THE HAIRY APE: and other Plays. The Hairy Ape , Anna 
Christie , The First Man 
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